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INTRODUCTION. 


rile previous editions of Grant Duff’s History 
u) I he 'Mavalhas have all been published without 
iioii's. 1 w£us asked b}^ Mr. E. W. Madge of the 
Imjienal Tdbrary lohelp Messrs. R. Cambray & Co., 
the publislicrs of the 4 tli re-issue ol that work, 
!)}■ adding selcclod notes at the end of each of the 
llinic \oluines. They were ‘to embody the result 
of inodciin icsean'Ii.' Mr. Madge himself a gx*eat 
lovi'i of Indian History and a well-read scholar, 
was asb'd bv tlic publisJiers to write these notes 
Init he sugg(\stcdiny name instead as being better 
(U-qiKiiuted wilh Maridha History. " I do not share 
(his ojnnion, nor do T accept another missile, viz., 
“ You are known as a monument of Indian History, 
tspci laUv of your Presidency,'' hut 1 did agree to 
midcitaki’ the work foi “ the love of the thing," 
.IS they sa>. How far I have succ'ceded, is for 
olJieis to judge, but I am thankful to Mr. 
'I' I’) Kerr, the populai proprietor of Messrs. 
R. Cambray <'<: Co., the well known law-publi- 
shers, as well as to Mr. Madge who proposed my 
name, for givingine a fresh opportunity of reviv- 
ing my studios as a student of the history of this 
'< aintiv. 


S-altulta. July, 1912. 


B. A. GUPTE. 




PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION, 


Amon^^ the NcUkuis Histone , s of India and of the Indian 
people no uniinpoilant place must be assigned to Gr a.ni- D u 
History ot the Mahrattas. Othei woiks have, of course, 
been wiitten heaiing moie oi less diicctly on that warlike lace 
'Hieit stoiy, oi the gieatci pait of it, may be learnt fiom the well- 
known histones ol Mill, Klphinstone, Orme, Wilks and Scott 
Mor(‘ovei, Iheie aie uoiks dealing more pai ticularly ^Mth them 
and the wais in which they have been engaged, such as those by 
1.01(1 \\Vll(‘sley, W tiling, Illackei, Bioughton, Thom, Tone, 
JOlpIimstoiK* and othc IS Uut Giant-Duff’s monumental Histoiy, 
as has been tiiily lemaiked, was wntten iindei exceptionally favoui- 
able eneumstanees Foi one thing, it w^as the woik of a Military 
O/ficei in the Hon. East India Company’s seivice, who united to 
that position the Ci\il office of Political Resident oi Represen- 
tatne of the Company at the Couit of the Peishwa’s successor, 
wdien the Ckmledeiacy, so long dieadcd througout the country, 
had been hiokcn up as the lesiilL of the last Mahiatta War and 
the dejiosition ol the chief Mahiatta Pi nice At Poona, Giant- 
Duff came offic'iiilly into possession of the most impoitant State 
docniments as well as the coiicsjiondence of the Peishwas. Subse- 
cjueiUly, the Sataia Goveinmcnt lecords wcic placed in his 
chaige, while man) othci papcis ot histoiical impoitancc, of wdiose 
exist enc'o the Peishwa himself knew nothing, weie made over to 
him by the Raja Grant-Duff w^as gi anted fi ee access to the 
j^ombay and Suiat let^oids as well as to those at the Poituguese 
settlement of Goa, and the officials even lelicved him of the 
Jaboui of wading thiough them by furnishing him with copies of 
whatever documents weie necessary foi his purposes He also 
acrjimecl a mass of infoimatmn fiom various manuscripts m the 
vernaculars, which weie eithei piesented to oi pin chased by him 

'Phe woik opens wMth some preliminaiy obseivations upon 
the geogiaphy, religion, learning, caily history and institutions of 
the Mahiatta country The history pioper begins m looo A. D, 
witli the conquest of the Deccan by the Mahomedans After the 
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latter had finally established themselves in Central India, there 
sprang up in the Deccan five independent States which were soon 
reduced to three kingdoms, viz , Ahmednuggur, Bijapore and 
Golconda Of the first of these, the King, Burahan Nizam Shah, 
confeired upon a Biahmin, Kawarseen by name, the office of 
Peishwa or Prime Minister — hence the title assumed by the head 
of the Mahiatta Confedeiacy, as well as the origin of the influence 
acquired by Biahmms in the Government of those States The 
national hero of the Mahrattas is, of course, the celebrated Sivaji, 
who, m the middle of the seventeenth century, assumed the title 
of Raja. He then consolidated the Government and fiamcd 
those institutions which distinguished the system of the Mahrattas 
which Grant-Duff has succinctly detailed The author concludes 
his history of Sivaji’s exploits with an analysis of his chaiactcr 
The historian then fully details the events wdiich succeeded, 
down to the subjugation of the race by the British The work 
concludes with the settlement of the Peishw^a’s teiiitory m 
1818-19 undei the administration of the Maiquess of Hastings 

A few words regarding the author himself may not be un- 
interesting James Cunmghame Grant was the eldest son of John 
Grant, Esqr , of Kmkardme O’Neill, by Margaiet Miln-Dulf, his 
wife, heiress of the Duffs of Eden, Co. Banff. On his mothers 
death, in 1825, he succeeded to the Eden estates, and then 
assumed the additional name of Duff. Born at Banff on the 8th 
July 1789, he was educated at Manschal College, Abeideen, and 
having been appointed to an infantry cadetship on the Bombay 
establishment m 1804, he came out to India early in i8o6 , it 
was not, however, until February 1807 that he was giantcd the 
rank of Ensign, and having then been posted to the ist Battalion 
of the I St Bombay Native Infantiy (the “Grenadier Battalion”), 
he, in July 1809, took part with the flank companies of that 
corps in the capture by storm of the fort of Mellia, m Katiawai. 
He subsequently, having attained the rank of Lieutenant in 
November 1811, became Adjutant and Interpreter of the 1st 
Native Infantry, and, later. Assistant to Mountstuart Elphmstone, 
the then Resident at Poona, who entertained no mean opinion of 
his capabilities He was with Mountstuait Elphmstone at Poona 
when the outbreak of November 1817 took place and the 
Peishwa’s Army made a sudden attack on Colonel Buir’s biigade 
at Kirki in the sharp engagement which then ensued he, as 
recorded by Colonel Bui r m his despatch, “most handsomely 
volunteered his services ” as an oiderly officei on the Colonel’s 
Staff “and particularly distinguished himself throughout the 
action.” He was subsequently present, in attendance on Mount- 
stuart Elphmstone, at the defeat of the Peishwa and the capture 
of Poona, and in various other actions of the Mahratta War of 
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1817-18 In December 1819 he was promoted to the rank of 
Captain He afterwards became Resident at Sataia, which State 
he admmisteied in the name of its Raja, and concluded treaties 
with the Jaghirdais. Having previously returned home on 
fui lough and brought out his famous work, he retired from the 
service on the 12th May 1827 Captain Grant-Duff died on the 
23rd September 1858, aged 69 years His elder son, the late 
Sii Mountstuart Elphinstone Giant-Duff, was Governor of Madras 
from 1881 to 1886 

Having lived among the Mahrattas for years, Grant-Duff 
came to understand their peculiar character. He was an emi- 
nently piactical man and combined all the qualifications neces- 
saiy for a Political Agent Imperial and benevolent, he had 
dcligently studied the people in the camp as well as in the ryots' 
fields By means of old and dusty office-records he scanned the 
past, that he might rightly understand the present — for, as borne 
out by no less an authority than Sir Henry Lawrence, his grand 
object was the "i'RULH Little wonder then, that it has been 
claimed foi his work that it stands foremost among works on 
special periods of Indian history, and “ takes its place m the very 
fust rank of histoiical compositions" Among other leading 
authoiitics who have spoken of the work in the highest terms are 
the Hon, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sii Richard 1 'emple Mr. Jus- 
tice Ranade, Mi Meiodith 'rownsend, and Professor Sidney 
< )wen 

A note-woithy (eatuie of the book is its complete Index. 
'The Histoiy was translated into Mahratti by Captain (afterwards 
Geneial Sii David) Capon (Bombay, 1830) After the original 
edition ()[ 1826, published m England, had been exhusted, the 
^\()lk was lepiinted at Bombay no fewer than three times, in 1863, 
1873 and 1878 lespcctivcly Nevertheless, it soon ran out of 
print, thus clcaily indicating beyond all doubt, if indeed any 
such pi oof weic needed, that the work was no less popular than 
valuable For thirty years and more it has been out of print, and 
copies, if piocuiable, would to-day realise very high prices When 
one comes into the market it fetches between 
ordei, therefore, to bring the work within the easy reach of 
Students of Histoi-y, Antiquarians and the reading public, R, 
(. ambiay Co. have decided to republish it at a moderate price. 

An entiiely new feature is presented by the Annotations 
appended to each ol the three volumes, which embodying, as they 
do, the result of modern research, will no doubt be found most 
helpful both to the student of Indian History and the general 
reader 'J'he Publishers may consider themselves fortunate m 
liaving secuied for this purpose the services of that eminent 



Mahratta scholar, Rai B A Gupte, Bahadui, who is alieady 
widely known owing to his connection with the Victoiia Meinoiial 
Collection and his Ethnographical lesearches 

The thanks of the Publishers aie specially due to the Hon 
Justice Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee and l)i E Denison Ross, C I E., 
for their kindly encouragement and advice which aie giatefully 
appieciated, as well as to Mi G W de Rhe-Phihpc of Simla and 
Mr E, W Madge of the Imperial Libiary for valuable assistance 
rc.'eived from them 

It only remains to be added, m conclusion, that the jioitiait 
of the Author, ivhich has nevei befoie been published, is the 
geneious gift of his giandson, Mr Evelyn Mountstuart Giant 
Duff, C M G, H. B. M’s Coiisul-Gcneial for Hungary 


Calcutta, | 
July 7, igi 2 J 


T D KERR, 

P-iopiietor of 

R CAMBRAY & CO. 



PREFACE. 


? HE want of a ocmplefco history of the rise, progress, and 
decline of our immediate predecessors in conquest, the 
Mahrattas, has been long felt by all persons conversant with 
the affairs of India ; in so much, that it is very generally ac- 
knowledged, we cannot fully understand the means by which 
our own vast empire in that quarter was acquired, until this 
desideratum be supplied. 

The difficulty of obtaining the requisite materials has 
hitherto deterred most of our countrymen from venturing 
on a sub3eot where the indefatigable Orme has left his 
Fragments as a monument of his research, accompanied by 
an attestation of the labour which they cost him. The 
subsequent attempt of Mr. Scott Waring proved not only the 
difficulties of which Mr. Orme’s experience had warned us, 
but, that at a period comparatively recent, those ^ho had 
the best opportunities of collecting information respecting 
the Mahrattas, were still very deficient in a knowledge of 
their history. Circumstances placed me in situations which 
at once removed many of the obstacles which those gentlemen 
encountered, and threw materials within my reach which had 
beeu previously inaccessible nevertheless, the labour and the 
expense, requisite for completing these volumes, can only be 
appreciated by those who assisted me in the design, or who 
have been engaged in similar pursuits in India. 

On the subversion of the government of the Peishwas the 
most important of their state papers, and of their pubiio and 
secret correspondence, were made over to me by Mr. Blphins- 
tone, when he was acting under the orders of the Marquis of 
Hastings as sole commissioner for the settlement of the con- 
quered territory in the Deccan. Captain Henry Dundas 
Hobertson, collector and magistrate of Poona, with Mr. 
Blphins tone’s sanction, allowed confidential agents employed 
by me, to have access tu> the mass of papers which were 
found in the apartments of the Peishwa’s palaces. The 
Mahratta revenue state accounts were examined and extracted 
for me by the late Lieutenant John Macleod when first 
assistant to Mr. Chaplin who succeeded Mr. Elphinstone as 
commissioner for the conquered territory,^ The records of 
the Satara government were under my own immediate charge, 
and many original papers of historical importance, the exis- 
tence of which was unknown to the Peishwas, were confided 
to me by the Raja, Mr. Elphinstone, when governor of 
Bombay gave me free access to the records of that govern- 
ment j I had read the whole both public and secret up to 
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1795 , and had extracted what formed many large volumes of 
matter relative to my subject, when Mr. Warden the chief 
secretary, who had from the first afforded every facility to 
my progress, lent me a compilation from the records, made by 
himself, which shortened my subsequent labours and afforded 
materials amply sufficient, as far as regarded English history, 
for the years that remained. Mr. Romer, political agent at 
Surat, not only read, and at his own expense extracted the 
whole of the records of the old Surat factory, but also sent 
me an important manuscript history in the Persian language 
which when referred to, as an authority, is acknowledged 
in its proper place. The viceroy of Goa most liberally 
furnished me with extracts from the records of the Portu- 
guese government ; and the Court of Directors allowed me 
to have partial access to those in the East India House 
for some particulars from the Bengal correspondence, and 
for authenticating a variety of facts, originally obtained 
from Mahratta authoiities, but of which there is no trace in 
the secretary’s office at Bombay. The gentlemen of the India 
house were on every occasion most obliging : the very old 
records, under Dr Wilkins, which I could not have read 
without great trouble, were made perfectly easy by the in- 
telligence and kindness of Mr Armstrong, one of the gentle- 
men in the office of Mr. Platt. 

In regard to native authorities, besides the important 
papers already mentioned, records of temples and private 
repositories were searched at my request; family legends, 
imperial and rojal deeds, public and private correspondence, 
and state papers in possession of the descendants of men 
once high in authority ; law suits and law decisions ; and 
manuscripts of every description in Persian and Mahratta, 
which had any reference to ray subject, were procured from 
all quarters, cost what they might. Upwards of one hundred 
of these manuscripts, some of them histones at least as 
voluminous as my whole woik, were ti’auslated purposely for 
it. My intimate personal acquaintance with many of the 
Mahratta chiefs, and with several of the great Barmin fam- 
lies in the country, some of the members of which were 
actors in the events which I have attempted to record, afforded 
advaritages which few Europeans could have enjoyed, 
especially as a great deal of the information was obtained 
during the last revolution in Maharashtra, when numerous 
old papers, which at any other period would not have been 
so readily produced, were brought forward for the purpose 
of substantiating 3ust claims, or setting up unfounded pre- 
tensions. Latterly, however, I have to acknowledge many 
instances of disinterested liberality both from Bramins and 
Mahrattas, who of their own accord presented me with many 
valuable documents^ and frequently communicated their 
opinions with much kindness and candour. 
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N&xt to Mr. Elpbinstone, to whom I am indebted, not 
only for the situation which procured me most of these advan-^ 
tages, but for an encouragement, without which 1 might 
never have ventured to prosecute this work, I am chiefly ob^ 
liged to my friends, Captain Henry Adams, revenue-surveyor 
to the Raja of Satara, and Mr. William Richard Morris of the 
Bombay civil service, then acting as my flrst assistant. These 
gentlemen translated many hundreds of deeds and letters, 
numerous treaties, several voluminous histories ; and, for years 
together, were ever ready, at all hours after the transaction of 
public business, to give up their time in furtherance of my 
object. Captain A^ams is the compiler, in many parts the 
surveyor of the Map of Maharashtra which accompanies these 
volumes. I regret the necessity for its reduction, from a scale 
of six inches to a degree to that of its present comparatively 
incomplete size ; still, however, the situations and distances of 
the places laid down, will, I believe, be found more correct 
than those of any map of that country hitherto published ; and 
I am equally bound to acknowledge my obligations for the in- 
formation I obtained, as if it had been offered to the public in 
its more perfect form. The original materials for Captain 
Adam’s map, were procured from his own surveys, from those 
of the late Captain Challen of Bombay, and of the late Captain 
Garling of Madras ; which last were sent to me by Lieutenant 
Frederick Burr of the Nizam’s service, filled up in many 
places from his own routes. Captain James Crniokshank, 
revenue- surveyor in Guzerat, with permission from the Bom- 
bay government, furnished me with such information as the 
records of the office of the late surveyor-general Reynolds 
afford, and with Sir John Malcolm’s map of Malwa, which,, 
although then unpublished, that officer readily allowed me 
to use. Finally, the Court of Directors granted me permis- 
sion to publish the information thus collected. 

There were several drawings, and some likenesses of 
natives, by European artists, procured for the purpose of 
accompanying the history. Two of the drawings from the 
ruins of Beejapoor, by Lieutenant W. W. Dowell, of the 
Bombay establishment, the same gentleman to whom I am 
indebted for the frontispiece to volume let, were executed 
with admirable fidelity and precision, and would have been 
highly ornamental, if not illustrative ; hut as it was found 
that such minute engravings must have added greatly to the 
expense of the publication, which it was of importance to 
render moderate, I have been obliged to omit them. 

A great part of this work was written in India ; and as 
the chapters were prepared, 1 submitted them to all those 
gentlemen on the spot, who, from their situations or pursuits, 
seemed most likely to be able to corroborate facts, or to 
correct errors. It would be too long a list, nor can it he ex- 
pected! that I should enumerate all those who were so kind as 
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to read portions of the manuscript, both in India and in Eng- 
land ; but my thanks are due to Mr. William Erskiue, of Edin- 
burgh ; to Lieutenant- Colonels Shuldham and Vans Kennedy 
of Bombay; to Sir James Mackintosh; to Mr, Mill, to 
Mr. Jenkins ; to Lieutenant- Colon el Briggs , and to Lieutenant 
John MacLeod, whose premature fate, in being out ofE by a 
fever, at Bushire, where he had been appointed political 
resident, may be justly regarded as a loss to his country, 

I have thus endeavoured to express my acknowledgments 
to all who favoured me with their advice or opinion, or who, 
in the slightest degree, assisted or contributed to these 
volumes : my particular obligations are commonly repeated in 
notes, where each subject is mentioned , but if 1 have omitted, 
in any one instance, to express what is justly due either to 
European or to Native, I can only say, the omission is not 
intentional, and proceeds from no desire to appropriate to 
myself one iota of merit to which another can fairly lay claim. 

I am very sensible that I appear before the public under 
great disadvantages, as, indeed, every one must do, who having 
quitted school at sixteen, has been constantly occupied noaily 
nine-tenths of the next twenty-one years of his life m the most 
active duties of the civil or military services of India ; for, 
however well such a life may fit us for acquiring some kinds 
of information, it is in other respects ill-calculated for prepar- 
ing us for the task of historians ; yet unless some of the 
members of our service undertake such works, whence are the 
materials for the future historian to be derived, or how is 
England to become acquainted with India ? Whilst I solicit 
indulgence, however, to such defects as arise from this cause, 
lb is also due to myself to apprize the reader, that independent 
of want of skill in the author, there are difficulties incidental 
to the present subject, besides harsh names and intricate 
details, with which even a proficient iq the art of writing must 
have been embarrassed. The rise of the Mahrattas was chiefly 
attributable to the confusion of other states, and it was 
generally an object of their policy to render every thing as 
intricate as possible, and to destroy records of rightful posses- 
sion. As their armies overran the country, their history 
becomes blended with that of every other state in India, and 
may seem to paitake of the disorder which they spread. As 
the only method, therefore, of preserving regularity, I have 
sometimes been obliged, when the confusion becomes extreme, 
rather to observe the chronologtcal series of events than to 
follow out the connection of the subjects ; a mode which will 
appear in some parts, especially of the first volume, to partake 
more of the form of annals than I could have wished ; but 
persons who are better judges of composition than I pretend to 
be,^found, upon examination, that the remedy might have 
obliged me either to generalize too much, or, what would have 
been still worse, to amplify unnecessarily. I have also afforded 
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some explanations for the benefit of European readers, which 
those of India may deem superfinous ; and on the other hand I 
have mentioned some names and circumstances, which I am 
certain, will hereafter prove useful to persons in the Mahratta 
country, but which others may think might have been advan- 
tageously omitted. 

There being difEerences of opinion as to whether the 
writer of history should always draw his own conclusions, or 
leave the reader to reflect for himself, I may expect censure 
or approbation according to the taste of parties. I have never 
spared my sentiments when it became my duty to offer them ; 
but I have certainly rather endeavoured to supply facts than 
to obtrude my own commentaries ; and though I am well aware 
that, to gain confidence with the one half of the world, one has 
only to assume it, I trust that I shall not have the less credit 
with the other for frankly acknowledging a distrust in myself. 


It will also be apparent, that though I have spared no 
pains to verify my facts, I have seldom thought it necessary to 
contradict previous misstatements ; for so many inaccuracies 
have been published on many points of Mahratta history, 
that it seemed far better simply to refer to my authorities, 
where strong and undeniable, than to enter on a field of endless 
controversy. At the same time I have endeavoured to give 
every opinion its duo consideration ; and, wherever it seemed 
of importance to state conflicting sentiments, I have not failed 
to lay them candidly before the reader, that he might rather 
exercise his own Judgment than trust implicitly to mine. 
Still, however, in such a work many errors must exist : of 
these, I can only say, I shall feel obliged to any person who, 
after due consideration and inquiry, will have the goodness, 
publicly or privately, to point them out. 

In regard to orthography, where Indian names have 
already become familiar to the English reader, I have seldom 
altered their usual spelling, however unlike the manner in 
which they are pronounced by the natives ; * but in other 
instances I have, with some exceptions, nearly followed the 
system of Dr, Gilchrist : thus, 


A, 


... as in Hall. 

I, 

B, 

Bh, 

... Bud, Abhor 

j, 

c, 

Oh, 

... Cart, Church, 

K.Khj 

D, 

Bh, 

, , Bad, Adhere. 

L. 

K, 

Ee, 

There, Been. 

M, 

F. 


Fill. 

N, 

Cl, 

ah, 

. . Gun, Boghole. 


h: 


... How. 

P.Ph. 


M. as in Sin. 

,» Judge. 

.. Ring, IVCilkboaBe, 
M. Lamb. 

... Man. 

Not. 

... Hole, Oool. 

... Put, Loophole. 


^ The instanoGS wMoh immediately occur to me, where I have deviated, 
from this rule, are outar, an incarnation, for what is more generally written 
avatar wuheel for valceel ; Bhomlaij^ the n sounded like the Prenoh n m 
son, for Bliosla or BoV/ticello \ and Toongbuddra for Tumbooddra ^ong- 
buddra is correctly written, because I have occasion to menticm the Toong 
distinct from the Buddra, and my ear had become so accustomed to the other 
wolds, that I wrote them as I was in the daily habit of hearing them 
pronounced, without being able to avoid doing so. 
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as in Liquor. 

Bam. 

Sin, Sheen. 
Tent, Nuthook. 
But. 


V. 


I' 

Z. 


as in Vend. 
Were. 
Youth. 
Zany. 


N* B* ou, and oWf are all to be sounded like on in house. 
London^ May 1826. 
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PBELIMINAEY OBSERVATIONS. 


Respecting the Geography, Chiee Features, 
Climate, People, Religion, Learning, 
Early History, and Institutions oe the 
Mahratta Country. 

According to Hindoo geographers, the Deccan, 
or country south of the Nerbuddah and Mahanud- 
dee rivers, consists of a considerable number of 
parts ; but there are five principal divisions, named 
Drawed, Carnatic, Andur, or Telingana, Gond- 
wanch,* and Maharashtra. All well-informed 
Hindoos talk familiarly of these divisions, but they 
disagree materially as to their extent. Colonel 
Wilks, in the absence of more direct evidence, has 
adopted the best practical rule of ascertaining 
their boundaries, by tracing them according to the 
space over which each particular language is now 
spoken. 

The portion termed Drawed extends from Cape 
Comorin to the north of Madras: in this tract the 
Tamult is the vernacular tongue. The ancient 

^ The mountainouB tract called dondwaneh is inhabited bj a savagre race 
of people, who, as they are not Hindoos, aro supposed never to have been 
conquered 

t Malabai, Toolava, and Gohurasht, three divisions of the Kalabar coast, 
thougfh not expressly comprised in the limits of Drawed and Carnatic, are 
from the similarity of their languages, considered as attached to these 
divisions respectively, vtz , Malabar or Kerala to Drawed, and Toolava and 
Gohurasht to Carnatic. 

VoL I.. 
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Carnatic is comprehended in the great table-land 
between Malabar and the coast now known by the 
name of Coromandel : the G-hauts, or chain of 
Mils on both sides, form its boundary to the cast 
and west; but it extends in an angle between 
Teliugana and Maharashtra, as far north as the 
Man] era river, from which point it forms the 
western boundary of the former and the south- 
eastern boundary of the latter. Telingana, com- 
mencing southwards about Pulicat, or the northern 
extremity of Drawed, extends to Sicacole in Orissa, 
which last, together with Gondwaneh, occupies the 
space between Telingana and the Mahanuddee. 
The fifth division, which forms the western 
boundary of Gondwaneh and Telingana, it wUl be 
necessary to define with more precision. 

Maharashtra is the native country of the 
people whose history it is now proposed to trace. 
Different limits are assigned to this great portion 
of the Deccan. According to the Tutwa, one of 
the books of the Jotush Shaster, or Hindoo Astro- 
nomy, Maharashtra extends no farther than the 
Chandore range of hills, where fColwun, Buglana, 
and Candeish are represented as its northern boun- 
dary, and all beyond those countries is indiscrimi- 
nately termed F&ndhiadree. 


The tract between Chandore and Eroor 
Maniera, on the Kistna, is certainly the most 
decidedly Mahratta, and in it there is the least 
variation in the language ; but following the rule 
adverted to, in its more extended sense, Maha- 
rashtra is that space which is bounded on the north 
by the Sautpoora mountains,* and extends from 
Naundode on the west, along those mountains, to 
to the Wyne Gunga, east of Nagpoor. The 
western bank of that river forms a part of the 


• The STOtpoora is proparly, X am informed by Maior Tod the mm™ ad 
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eastern boundary until it falls into the Wurda. 
From the junction of these rivers it may be traced 
up the east bank of the Wurda to Manikdroog, and 
thence westward to IVLahoor. Prom this last place 
a waving line may be extended to Goa, whilst on 
the west it is bounded by the ocean. 

The Mahratta language prevails throughout 
this great tract of country; but in a space so 
extensive, there arc, of course, various dialects of 
it, with a mixture of other tongues towards the 
verge of the boundaries ; and there is a small space 
about Surat, Baroach, and Bajpeeplee where the 
Guzerattee is spoken, but which may be excluded 
by an imaginary line drawn from Damaun to the 
middle of the Naundode district, or western point 
of the Sautpoora range, whence this definition of 
Maharashtra commences. The whole tract com- 
prehends a surface of upwards of 102,000 square 
miles, and its present population, estimated prin- 
cipally from the returns of the collectors in the 
territory lately conquered by the British govern- 
ment, is about six millions, or at the average rate 
of 69 souls to the square mile. 

Maharashtra, from its still retaining a distinct 
language, from its giving name to a class of 
Bramins, and the general appellation of Mahrattas 
to its inhabitants, was perhaps at some very distant 
period under one raja, or Hindoo prince. There is, 
however, no direct evidence to support this conjec- 
ture; nor is there any ancient history in the 
country, excepting the fabulous legends called 
Poorans, which relate to the actions of gods and 
men and which, though probably founded on histori- 
cal truth, are yet so involved in mythological 
obscurity, that no research is ever likely to reconcile 
them with real events.* 

* One of tUeao Poorans, whioli recounts the exploits of Pureahram in Ma 
war with the Kshittrees, mentions that at the close of it, having extirpated 
the Kihittreos and oppressive ra3a8, and conferred the conquered territory on 
the Bramins they did not choose that he should reside amongst them^ 
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The Goncan is that part of Maharashtra which 
lies between the Ghauts* and the sea, and extends 
along the coast, from Sewdasheogurh to the Taptce. 
Although so far below the great chain of moun- 
tains stretching along parallel with the western 
coast of India, it must not be considered a flat 
country ; on the contrary, the Concan is in most 
parts remarkably rugged and broken, interspersed 
with huge mountains and thick jungles, intersect- 
ed by rivers and numberless rivulets, rocky and 
clear until they descend on the level, where they 
are affected by the tide, when they are very deep 
and muddy. The roads are generally stony 
footpaths, and become more inaccessible as they 
approach the Syhadree mountains, which, except 
in places rendered more practicable by the British 
government, can only be ascended by narrow 
paths and defiles, sometimes so precipitous that a 
led horse can with difidculty keep his footing. 
When ascending, and on gaining the summit of 
any of these passes, especially to the southward 
of Poona, the scenery which everywhere presents 


whioh induced Pureehram to repair to the western coast of the Deccan, and to 
petition the sea for a place of residence This request, however, was not 
willingly acceded to but Pureshram bent his bow and let fly an arrow from 
the top of the great western mountains, at which the ocean was intimidated, 
and, receding before it to the point at which it fell, loft dry the oxtensivo 
tract of country now known by the name of the Oonoan and Malabar coast. 
In^ this space different languages are spoken, and Hindoo geographers divide 
it into seven parts— rtai , 1, Kerala, 2, Toolava , 3, Gohurasht , 4, Concan or 
Kumpun , 5, KurrarJ, 6, Wurar , and 7, Biirbur Those are supposed to 
extend from the Paniany river to Mount Dilly, Dureea Bbadurghur, Sew- 
daaheogurh or Cape Ramas, Deogurh, Bencoote, Bassein, and the Taptee river 
respectively. three first, as mentioned in a preceding note, are attached 
to Di awed and Carnatic , the four last are now, by the natives, indiscrimina* 
wly included in the lower Concan or Concan below the Ghauts. When the 
Concan simply 18 mentioned in this work, it is to be understood, as it is 
considered by Europeans, to extend from the sea to tlie lino at which 
the Ghauts run into the lower country When Concan- Ghaut*Mahta is 
speemed, it is applicable to a particular tract of mountainous country here* 
after described. 


* GkauHiterally means a break, but in the common acceptation it signifios 
a pass over any range of hills, and is thus applied to designate the hills 
themselves. When Ghauts are mentioned in this or any Indian history, the 
reader must beM in mind what Ghauts, or rather what particular range of 
flills, are alluded to ; the Ghauts however, especially on the Bombay side, 
are the ^stiugmshing appellation of that immense chain of hills which 
extendsalongthe whole western coast of India, and is now more correctly 
termed the Syhadree (corruptly Shyadree) mountains. Ghaut also is some- 
times applied to a ford, or the landmg-place on the bank of a river — a sense 
in which we shall never have occasion to use it. 
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itself is of the grandest kind. Some idea of it may- 
be formed by imagining mountains succeeding 
mountains, 3,000 or 4,000 feet high, covered -with 
trees, except in places where the huge, black, 
barren rocks are so solid as to prevent the hardiest 
shrub from finding root in their clefts. The 
verdure about the Ghauts to the southward of 
Poona is perpetual ; but during the rainy season, 
especially towards the latter part of it, when the 
torrents are pouring from the sides of the moun- 
tains, the effect is greatly heightened by the 
extreme luxuriance of vegetation ; whilst gleams 
of sunshine, refiected from the breaking masses of 
clouds, give a thousand evanescent tints to every 
bill they light upon. Tempests and thunder-storms, 
both at the commencement and close of the south- 
west monsoon, are very frequent, and in that region 
these awful phenomena of nature are, in a tenfold 
degree, tremendous and sublime. 

Notwithstanding the roughness of feature 
which characterizes the Concan, it is in many parts 
remarkably fertile. Its breadth, from the sea to the 
summit of the Syhadree range, is of unequal extent, 
varying from 26 to 60 miles. The top or table- 
land, which is in many places very extensive, forms 
part of what the natives call Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, 
or Concan on the top, to distinguish it from Thul- 
Concan, or Concan below the Ghauts. The highest 
part of the ridge is that which immediately faces 
the Concan, and the summit is generally from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet above the table-land. G?ho 
breadth of the Concan-Ghaut-Mahta is about 20 or 
26 miles, and comprehends aU the mountainous 
tract on the upper or eastern side, including the 
vallios that lie between the smaller branches of 
hills. The Mahrattas, in short, reckon the Concan- 
Ghaut-Mahta from the point at which these 
branches terminate in the plain on the eastern side, 
to the summit of the ridge facing the Concan. 
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The ConcaH-Ghaut-Mahta, from Joonere to 
Kolapoor, is divided into the Mawuls, the Khoras, 
and the Mooras : these are names used by the 
natives, both for parts of the table-land and the 
valleys. The whole tract is populous, and the 
valleys are now well cultivated. The inhabitants 
are remarkable for their simple, inoffensive de- 
meanour, but they are hardy and patient, and, as 
the well-known Mawulees of Sivajee, we shall find 
them led on to active and daring enterprise. North 
of Joonere these valleys are not so well cultivated, 
and the inhabitants are for the most part Bheels 
and Koolees — predatory tribes, who, in their wildest 
state, subsist by hunting and plrmdering. The 
Mawuls, Khoras, and indeed the whole of the 
Ghaut-Mahta, is infested by wild beasts, parti- 
cularly the royal tiger, which is here found very 
fierce and destructive. 

In the Ghauts, and along the hills alluded to, 
both above and below the great range, the summits 
are freq[uently crowned, or girded towards tho top, 
by large massy basaltic rocks. These, with little 
aid from art, are capable of being formed into 
fortresses, which, independent of the extreme 
difficulty of approach, often seem in themselves 
impregnable. In many of them there are springs 
of the finest water, and in all a supply can be 
secured in tanks, or reservoirs, during the periodical 
rains from May to October. Throughout that 
period of the year it is scarcely possible for troops 
to act in the Ghaut-Mahta ; as, superadded to the 
steep, rugged, rocky hills, and the deep, winding 
dells, covered, like the mountains, by high trees, 
or tangled with low impervious brushwood, there 
is almost perpetual rain ; most of the rivulets are 
then frequently swollen into impassable torrents, 
and there is a chilling damp in the forests, ex- 
ceedingly insalubrious to persons not inured to its 
influence ; in short, in a military point of view, 
there is probably no stronger country in the world. 
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The Ghaut-Mahta is succeeded by the open 
country, or Desh, which generally becomes more 
and more level to the eastward ; but there are four 
great ranges of hills, running west and east, ex- 
tending far beyond the ordinary branches of the 
Syhadree mountains. In succession to the Saut- 
poora or northern boundary of Maharashtra, there 
are the great chain, commonly called the Chandore 
range, extending from Ithoura to the heart of 
Berar; the Ahmednugur hills from Joonere to 
Bheer; the range immediately to the southward 
of Poona ; and the Mahdeo hills to the north of 
Satara.* 

The general aspect of Maharashtra is hdly, 
the valleys are well watered, and the climate is 
perhaps the most salubrious in India; but in 
regard to cultivation, soil, and products, it is 
inferior to most other parts of that fertile region. 

The principal rivers are the Nerbuddah, the 
Taptee, the Gcdavery, the Beema, and the Kistna. 
Por some distance along the banks of these rivers 
the soil is in general excellent, and the crops raised 
cannot be exceeded in plenty and luxuriance. The 
banks of the Godavery, or Gunga as it is termed 
by the Mahrattas, the Beema, and its tributary 
streams, the Neera and the Maun, are all celebrated 
for their breed of horses,t particularly the two 
last, which, though small, are accounted the best 
and the hardiest that are reared in the Deccan. 

The mass of the population in the country 
thus briefly described are Hindoos, who, by the 
ordinances of their sacred writings, are divided into 

* I have had no opportunity of asoertainmg, but the Chandore hills are 
probably the higphost above the level of the sea there la a very perceptible 
fall in the country from Chandore to the Taptee, and from the Mahdeo hills 
to the Wama and Kistna. ^ 

t These are distinguished by the name the place where they have been 
reared — Gung-thuree, Bheem-thuree, Neer-thuree, and Maun^Desh. Thuree 
means the dale or strath in the neighbourhood of a river, and the appella* 
tions here mentioned are used by the Mahrattas in speaking of these countries 
in preference to any other name by which Bub-dmsions of the country were 
marked by Mahomedans Berar is likewise celebrated for the hardiness, but 
not for the beauty, of its horses. 
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the four well-known castes of Bramin, Kshittree, 
Weysh, and Shooder ; but all these classes, though 
nominally preserved, are degenerated, extinct, or 
greatly sub-divided. 

The Bramins* are the priesthood, whose lives 
ought to be spent in worshipping and contemp - 
lating the Divinity, and teaching, by precept and 
example, what is proper to be observed by the 
rest of mankind, to enable them to gain the favour 
of the gods, and to attain a more exalter state 
in their transmigration. They ought to have no 
interference in worldly concerns ; but they have 
long been the principal officers, civil and military, 
in all Hindoo states. Those Bramins who strictly 
follow the tenets of their faith, and devote their 
lives to the study of what Hindoos conceive the 
divine ordinances, are held in great esteem ; but 
otherwise, in the Mahratta country, there is no 
veneration for the Bramin character. 

Independent of the two Mahratta divisions 
of Ooncanist,t or those who belong to the country 
below the G-hauts, and Deshist, or those of the 


* There are m India two general divisions of Bramins, termed the Punch 
Qour and the Punch Draiued , these two are sub-divided into five each the 
Punch dour belong to, what has been termed by Rennell, Hindooatan 
proper, or the country north of the Nerbuddah, and the other five to Guzerat 
and the country south of that river, and the Vindhia or (as they have been 
already noticed by the more familiar Mahratta name of) the Sautpoora 
mountains Those south of the Nerbuddah are the Maliarashi, the Andnr 
or Teling, the Draived, and the Carnatic The Qoojur are of Guzerat 

Besides the great divisions of Mahdeo Bhugt and Vishnoo Bhuqt, or the 
respective followers of Mahdeo and Vishnoo, there are a great number of 
sub-divisions in all these five classes of Bramins, whose appellations cor- 
respond with four of the great divisions of the ancient definition of tlio 
Deccan already given , they also deiive distinctions from any of the four 
Vedas in which they may be primarily instructed. 


tThe Peishwaa, who attained sovereign authority m the Mahratta 
nation, were of this class Oonoanlsts, from this circumstance, and the 
power which it naturally threw into their hands, pietend to some superiority 
in caste; but these pretensions are not well founded They are termed 
Chitpaioun, which, amongst other significations, means “a dead body 
raised ** Their origin, according to what is mentioned in a Sanscrit work 
entitled The Syhadree Kind, was 14 dead bodies of different castes that had 
been drowned in the sea, whence they were transported by Vishnoo in Ins 
outar of Pureshram, after he had forced the sea to give up the Ooncan or 
Pureshram Kahefer, and re-animated to people his new country. Prom these 
14 families sprang the Conoanee Bramins, who are now distinguished by 60 
surnames. The Deshist Bramins, although they have surnames, prefer the 
distinction of their father^s name, or the place of their residence, to their 
surname, which they will seldom mention, 
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territory above, there are in the Mahratta country 
eight classes * of Bramins, who differ from each 
other in some of their usages, and present to those 
.accustomed to observe them, perceptible differences 
both of character and appearance. 

The second of the four grand classes of Hin- 
doos is termed Kshittree, or the military body. 
The pure Kshittrees are considered extinct ; but 
the Bajpoots, t who assume their appellation and 
their privileges, are the least degenerate of their 
descendants. 

The third grand class is the Weysh, \ or the 
mercantile community. 

The last of the four grand classes is the 
Shooder : they are properly the cultivators, and, 


The OononniRt Braminfl, before the elevation of Ballajee Wishwanath, 
eommoiily called the first, though in fact the fifth, Peishwa, weie not em- 
ployed as oloikH and men of business, but as JiuihaTUS and spies They 
caiefiilly suppiess oi destroy all copies of the Syhadree Ktnd^ where their 
orijfin is lUPiitioned, and a respectable Bramm ot Waee was, a few years 
affo, diRjyraoed by Bajee Xtao for having a copy of it The Conoamsts say 
that the word clatxxiivim was originally <*7u/po?ile, literally ai^ifying 
“ searing the heart,” made use of in then addresses to their patron Furesh- 
ram for not attending to their potitions , this expression,^ however, being 
considered undutiful oi improper, was changed to chitpawiin^ ‘ pnre-hoarted 
which they interpret “ a sinner pardoned ” 

Of all the Bramins with whom I am acquainted, the Conoamsts are the 
most sensible and intelligent 

* Their names, arranged according to their degree, are — 1, Kuirara, 2, 
Yrtinrwfldee, nr Mahadinjen , 3, Kannoo , 4, Deorookay ; 5, Kiiwunt , 6, Bhen- 
wou , 7, Tiigoul , and 8, Suwaaaay 

+ Kninpootras, or literally the chuldren of rajas They are the offspring 
of ICshittrce rajas with women of other castes, and are said to have existed 
since about the year 2(»00 of the Kalhee Yoog 

t The real We^ sh is also said to he extinct, the Wanees, or Banians, 
occupy their place ; but of a long hat ot the classes of Banians, ^lere is 
not one ot the sub divisions that is leal Weysh The olass termed Iiotntee, 
which IS most common in Telingantv, is the least degenerate The ottier 
Baiuaris in the Mahratta country are the Ii%nqa%t, Ooomr, and Jaw The 
Lingait, although their Banians reckon themselves Weysh, are, like the ^in, 
a distinct sec t , they are divided into three classes, termed Silwunt, Pun- 
ohum, and Tiruloe , their Gooroos, or priests, are termed Jungum jthey 
denvo their appellation from wearing the Ling, an obscene ss'inbol of both 
Mahdeo and Vishnoo They will not eat what has been cooked by a Bramm, 
and they differ in their religious tenets, denying the doctrine of met^- 
psychosis , they are also deficient in some domestic observances rigidly 
practised by other Hindoos Tbq Goojur get their name rather from their 
country than their caste, being originally from Guzorat, ®'^® 

Bramins wlio arc Goojurs The Jains are not so common m Maharashtra as 
in the oouiitiy south of the Kistna A good xooount of this remarkable 
sect has been given by Oolonel Mackenzie in the Researches, vol ix 

Vol I. 2. 
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as STicli, are known in the Mahratta country by the 
name of Koonhee. 


But, besides these four grand divisions, there 
are a vast number of Hindoos, the intermixed 
progeny of the four classes and of each other. 
They are not, however, what the European reader 
might fancy as outc<xstes : they have a community 
of their own, and ranks, professions, and employ- 
ments peculiar to themselves, of which there are 
an infinite number. All trades and artizans are 
of this irregular offspring, and classed, in Malia- 
rashtra, under the general appellation of ShunJeer- 
Jatee. 

Erom all castes and classes there are devotees, 
who, renouncing the world, assume a religious 
character, which is generally put on in order to 
attain a larger share of what they protend to give 
up ; but some liave been exemplary in their con- 
duct, and, by the tenor of their lives, as well as 
their penance and o]>3orvancos, ai-o supposed to 
have been animated by hopes paramount to all 
bodily suffering, and to have looked tor no eartlily 
reward ; that in them even vanity was subdued, and 
that they were superior to that greatest oT all 
seductions, the praise of their follow-men. A 


* Independent of other Hiiidoo obaervancos, all cliiBfcoa of the Shuiilcoi- 
]atee have a soit ot moral and reU{fioua govouimeiit amoiiffst themptdves » 
they have heads oi chiefs, now teimed Muqudum, Chowdieo, &( , , whono 

power seems to be the result ot bupposed suffrage, rather than ot any 
regular election There is no one Mnquduiu who his any veiy gonoial 
authority in the Mahratta countiy , bub all classes aie subject to tho same 
sort ot rules , they are frequently strict in enioiiung both spiritual and 
temporal obseivanees An mtiiiigemont ot wlub is oustornaiy is liable to 
a general inquiry in the community, every member ot which may bo readily 
roused to a jealous defence of what is ooubiderod eithoi puvilege oi pio- 
pnety The lower castes ot the Shunkeijateo are not less iiaiticular than 
the otheis , and hence it la that, m native regiments, the Enropoaii officois 

ofter complain of having no tiouble with affairs ot caste except amoii.^ 
low-oaate men For the origin of the Shnnkerjatoa. to those wfio may bo 
derarons of acquiring minute information, reference may bo made to Mr. 
Colqbrooks mitings on tbe subieet, in tho Anufir vol t Tho 

'V*'® ot tho Shmikmiiteo is. that tho 

bhoodor with a woman ot the Bramm i lass it tho lowest ot 
all The term bhunkerjatoe, in the Mahratta oomttry. is applied to tho 
mixed olasses, w^oh m many other parts of India, iind in Siiifsmt iniimm° 
oripts, are styled WitniSluniiiir this teim is m use in M.iharashtra bub is 
applied to any sort of employment in which a person may bo ’omm^od 
unbeoommg his caste, A 13ramu,-a child by a sUve giil ,s terS 
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person of such a character is termed a Sadhoo : he 
may be of any caste or persuasion ; for a Hindoo 
admits that there may be pure devotion in any reli- 
gion, sex, or caste. Of the Sadhoos, or saints, that 
have been famous in Maharashtra, Kuhheer* was 
a Mahomedan ; Tookarara, a Banian ; Kanhoo Patra, 
a woman born of the dancing tribe ; and Ghoka 
Mela was a Mhar or Dher. 

Bramin devotees are of three sorts — Brimha- 
charce,t Wan Prist, and Sunneashee. 

Banians, though there are many devotees from 
this class of people, are not so apt to become so as 
the other castes. 

The Bajpoots, however, and all classes of 
Shooders,t may become Gosaecns and Byragees,§ 
When a Bramin assumes either of these characters, 
ho forfeits all claim to caste as a Bramin. Yet 
Gosaeen is a familiar name for the followers and 
disciples of the famous Mahapooroosh || and 
Brimhacharec, Ramdass Swamy, the spiritual 


=*■ Kubhoer lived a Mabomodan, but, when dead, the Hindoos claimed 
hmi ns a Sadhoo 

t Thousyb this ho a narao for those devotcos who are rigid students for 12 
yoairt, all liramm boys are teimed Bi imhacfiaiee from the time of thoir 
admiHsiou into their oaslu, dh it is, tiom the period at which the ceremony of 
the Moou) iH peiformod until the consummation of their marriage, when they 
become ihehmth^ or housoholdeis The ceremony of the Moonj is performed 
in all Hindoo tanulios ot the higlier castes, of which the males may be 
entitled to use the Jaiiwa, or distinguishing thread worn next the skin 
This takes place when the boy is five or six years old, and the occasion is 
celebrated witli moie or less pomp, according to the wealth or poverty of the 
parents The ooioraony is porfoimed by the household priest, who is called 
Hooroo, or Oopadhooa, and, in itselt, is merely fastening a piece of cloth 
about the child’s midtllo, and tynift tlio Jaiiwn diagonally across the body 
ovoi the rigliti shoulder , whilst tlie Gayetn, a mystical Sanscrit verso, is 
pronounced by the child’s taihor, which all B-amins know, but none ought 
to diacloso Previous to this the child is not a Bramin, or accountable for 
omissions oi iiitringemonfcs in eating, bathing, &c &c 

J The Gaoloos, or milkmen, hold the highest rank amongst the Shooders ; 
some say by di^soont, others by then being born in employment about that 
most sacred animal the cow Nawoes, oi barbers, Irom being frequently an 
contact with Bramiiis, likowiso acquire a reflected superiority, but they are 
pioporly of tbo Shunkoijatoo 

§ Hindoo devotees, who subsist on chanty, are often indiscnmmatoly 
termed Puqcora by Buropoana, though the term is applicable to Mahomedan 
beggars only 

II An explanation of this word will appear hereafter. 
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director of Sivajee ; and it is likewise an appella- 
tion of those Bramins who are professional story- 
tellers, or reciters of Kuthas, generally known as 
Hurdass* Gosaeen ; hut in these cases it is a mere 
nominal distinction. 

The Gosaeens, t properly so called, arc 
followers of Mahdeo. The Byragees generally 
maintain the supremacy of Vishnoo. 

The Gosaeens are a much more numerous 
body in the Mahratta country than the Byragees ; 
their dress, when they wear clothes, is invariably 
dyed orange — a colour emblematical of Mahdeo. 
The Gosaeens, for the most part, have deviated 
from the rules of their order in a manner univer- 
sally stigmatized by Hmdoos. They engage in 
trade ; they enlist as soldiers ; some of them 
marry, and many of them have concubines. 
Gosaeens, who go without clothing, acquire superior 
character ; hut those of greatest sanctity are the 
Gosaeens who never shave, or cut their hair or 
nails, or who have vowed to keep their heads or 
limbs in a particular position. The penances by 
extremes of heat and cold, and the voluntary 


* Dass means servant Htmee is a name of Vishnoo — KwdasSf the 
servant ot Vishnoo 

t Then* founder was Shunlceraohaiya , there are ten divisions of thorn, 
with some shades ot difference in their obaervnnces ; the ten aic — 1 Quree , 
2, i^ooree , 8, BhaHee , 4, Bun , 5, Aiun, h Buiusutee , 7, Teeit , S^Ashrin , 
9, Bagur, and 10, Puiwutt 

To become a Gosneon, such castes as wear the Kurgoota, or string round 
the loins, destroy it, and substitute a piece ot cloth, if any covering bo 
deemed necessary ; and the person generally attaches himself to some one ot 
the Iraternity, as desirous ot becoming a c/ieirt, or disciple The novioo may 
proceed thus tar and 6,till retract , the in etnevablo step, by which ho 
becomes a Gasaeen tor ever, is in the oeiemony called JEfoine, wliioh, in this 
case, must be gone through in the most solemn mannoi It is performed by 
taking au eaitheii vessel, one oubit squa re, termed ; this is to bo 

hiied with pure uniuixed mould, over which powders of vaiious colours aro to 
be strewed , upon this a fiie is kindled, and over the whole ghee or milk 
is poured toi a oei tain number ot times, duinig which a, or mystical 
verses, are repeated, and vows solemnly made, of poverty, celibacy, and 

perpetual pilgrimage to the different holy pUcea throughout India. Ghee is 
buttm* clarified by boiling Milk is always used by a Bramiii in perlorming 
tne izome, on this, as well as on other moie oommoii occasions of daily 
coourrence The disciples of a Gosacen are obtained in three s — voluntary 
followers, slaves purchased, and children obtained from parents who had 
vowed to make them Gosaeenet previous to their birth 
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tortures which, some of them undergo, are often 
greater than one might suppose the human frame 
could endure. 

Men who survive such exposure, and volun- 
tarily submit to such bodily suffering, are, it may 
easily he conceived, very formidable when they 
take up arms. Gosaeens and Byragees have 
frequently waged a religious war, and some of the 
divisions of Gosaeens have had desperate battles 
with each other. Under a weak or unsettled 
government, the Gosaeens and Byragees have both 
been guilty of dreadful outrages on the persons 
and properties of the inoffensive part of the 
community ; but the former are more notorious in 
this respect than the latter. They used to travel 
in armed parties, and, under pretence of seeking 
charity, levied contributions on the country. 
Where unsuccessfully resisted, they frequently 
plundered, murdered, and committed the most 
brutal enormities. 

The reader wiU now understand, from what 
has been said of the most conspicuous classes of 
the inhabitants in Maharashtra, that the name 
Mahratta is applicable in some degree to all of 
thorn, when spoken of in contradistinction to men 
of other countries; but amongst themselves a 
Mahratta Bramin will carefully distinguish himself 
from a Mahratta. That term, though extended to 
the ICoonbees, or cultivators, is, in strictness, 
confined to the military families of the country, 
many of whom claim a doubtful but not improb- 
able descent from the Bajpoots. 

The women in the Mahratta country are well 
treated ; they are the helpmates, but by no means 
the slaves, of their husbands ; nor are they in the 
degraded state in which some travellers have 
described the condition of the women in other 
parts of India, and in which the ordinances of the 
Shasters would place thorn. There is one custom 
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generally observed among them, which is, that the 
wives of all the chiefs and military men, who 
pretend to Eajpoot descent, are as strictly veiled 
as the Mahomedan ladies of rank, and as much 
disgrace attaches to their being seen, particularly 
by persons not Hindoos. This observance they 
probably adopted, in the first instance, from the 
JDeccanee Mussulmans or the Moghuls, but they 
say it is handed down as a usage of the branch of 
Rajpoots from whom they are descended. 
Mahratta ladies of this description, on the death of 
their husbands, frequently immolotc them-selvcs 
with the corpse ; but in cases where they either 
have helpless infants or important family alTairs 
requiring their care, they are rarely permitted to 
do so. Should they for the latter reason choose to 
survive, their veil is in a great degree removed, as 
they are obliged to appear where business demands 
their presence, in company with men, in an assem- 
bly, or even in battle. 

With regard to religion, the principal feature 
in that of all Hindoos is their belief in the trans- 
migration of the soul; and without attempting to 
reconcile, much less to defend, the ridiculous 
inconsistencies of their wild mythology, or to 
account for the differences that exist, in what may 
bo now stated, from that which prevails in otlicn’ 
parts of India, a brief summary of the religious 
creed of the Mahrattas wiU here be useful, especially 
to the reader in England : — They believe that the 
great Divine Spirit pervades the universe ; that the 
soul of every human being is a part of that groat 
Spirit, and, when perfectly purified, is rc-united to 
it. This is the ultimate reward of the good, v hilst 
the punishment of the wicked consists in being re- 
born in a state proportionally distant from that re- 
union. The soul which animates the body of a 
Brainin is nearest to this state of beatitude, pro- 
vided he shall duly fulfil the ordinances of his 
faith ; but if he do not, his soul shall bo detained in 
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nurruh, or hell, until suf6.cient torture, in expiation 
of sins, has been inflicted when it will be sent to 
re-animate some other living shape upon the earth. 
The souls of all mankind must, therefore, pass 
through the human form of a Bramin as their last 
probation, unless that perfect goodness can be 
attained which they describe in the character of a 
Sadhoo, in which case immediate admittance is 
gained to eternal happiness. 

The Mahrattas suppose that the divine nature, 
in itself, cannot be the agent ; yet from this divine 
nature, or great spirit, known by the name of 
Brimh, emanated Prakritee, or nature, and Brahma 
the creator, Vishnoo the preserver, and Siva or 
Mahdeo the destroyer : the respective wives of 
these three are Sawitree, Luximee, and Parbuttee. 

Brahma created all things ; he created human 
beings, and was himself incarnate ; he is the father 
of the Dcos, or good spirits ; and likewise of the 
Dyts, or eyil spirits. Indra is the chief of the 
former, and Bullee of the latter. The agents of 
preservation and destruction, together with their 
wives, have likewise become incarnate, and assumed 
a multitude of forms on the earth, in order to 
fulfil the ends of their being. These incarnations 
are called their outars ; the different names of these 
together with a number of emanations, produce a 
host of deities, amounting, say the Bramins, exclu- 
sive of Brahma, Vishnoo, and Mahdeo, to throe 
hundred and thirty millions. 

There is but one temple dedicated to Bi’ahma 
in India, which is at Pooshkur, near Ajimere. 
Vishnoo, Mahdeo, and their wives are worshipped 
under the names of their various outars, in nume- 
rous temples, where their images are preserved. 
There are a multitude of incarnations from all of 
them ; but there are eleven principal outars of 
Mahdeo, and ten of Vishnoo: those of Mahdeo 
were chiefly for the purpose of assisting Indra in 
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his wars with the Dyts ; those of Vishnoo arc the 
mo^t celebrated ; but as they are well known, it 
may be sufficient to remark that his wars for the 
destruction of evil genii and oppressive rajas, and 
the shapes he assumed for the preservation of the 
world on various occasions, are recorded in the 
Poorans or sacred histories, forming the subject of 
their great popular poems, the Ramayun, the 
Mahabharut, and the Bhagwut. These poems 
have in later times been imitated in Mahratta, and 
have afforded a never-failing fund of amusement 
in supplying ideas and allusions for all Kuthas, a 
sort of recitative, intermixed with music and song ; 
in which tales, achievements, acts, and pena-nces of 
the gods are related, anecdotes and allusions to 
passing occurrences often wittily introduced, and 
good moral lessons frequently conveyed. The 
Kuthas* are a popular amusement in Maharashtra 
with all ranks and castes. 

There is no religion in which there are a 
greater number of sectaries than that of the 
Hindoos, The two great divisions arc those who 
acknowledge the supremacy of Vishnoo, and those 
who assert the superiority or equality of Mahdeo;t 
the latter has long been the prevailing creed 
throughout Maharashtra. 

Most individuals have some deity, which they 
reckon especially propitious to themselves : this 
deity is termed Aradh; but every family has 
invariably a tutelary god, who is styled their Kool 
Swamy.$ All the gods are worshipped, more 

* Divested of the relig'iouri charncter of which they partake, Kuthas 
more nearly resemble Mr Matthews’s eiitertainmenta of the pieaeub day than 
anything to which I can compare them in England 

t Mahdeo, it may be here obseivcd does not destroy mdiscrlmmiitoly, 
and 18 not the depriver of life ; that oooupation belongs to the godiloss 
Mruttyoo , and as soon as the soul departs, it is carried to be judged by Feiw 
Dhurmy who in the son of Soorya (the sun), an outar of Vishnoo I have 
not met with Mahdeo as the renovator and if that idea bo taken from any 
similarity in character with heathen deity Jupiter genitor, as alluded to by 
Su William Jones, it is a fanciful notion, to say the least 

Byhroo, Joteba, Kundoba andParbuttee,iiiideihernaraaofDeweo- 
Bhowanee,ar0generally the Kool Swamy and Aradh of the Mahratta soldiorw. 
In villages, temples to Byhroo, Luximee, and Q-unputtee are the most 
common 
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particularly, at certain times, for instance, Giun- 
puttee, the son of Mahdeo, on commencing any- 
thing ; and the name of E-am (an outar of Vishnoo) 
is pronounced in the hour of death ; but the Aradh 
and Kool Swamy are inwardly implored on ordinary 
occasions, when suing for strength to perform what 
is good or to resist what is evil; to obtain health, 
happiness, or any worthy object. Such Bramins as 
can be termed religious instructors, are either 
Oopadheeas or Gooroos ; the distinction in these is, 
that the Oopadheea is commonly the hereditaiy 
domestic teacher in a family, and the Gooroo is the 
chosen instructor and intercessor of an individual. 
Many persons, especially men of consequence, 
choose some celebrated devotee for their spiritual 
guide, whose sanctity is supposed to be such that, 
by his intercession with the deity, objects will be 
granted which would be denied to the less worthy 
individual. Such a mediator, though he may not 
attain the character of a Sadhoo, is superior to 
other Gooroos, and acquires the appellation 
of Mahapooroosh* It is remarkable that the 
Mahapooroosh of the Mahrattas is sometimes a 
Mahomedan. 

All natives of India, even the most intelligent 
of them, are extremely superstitious, and place 
groat reliance on astrology, omens, prodigies, and 
prophesies ; and nothing of magic, witchcraft, or 
supernatural agency is too gross for the credulity 
of the multitude. 

All Mahratta learning, except simple reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, is confined to those 
Braminst who study the Sanscrit language, in 
which only their sacred writings are composed. 

* The Mahapooi oosli is fiequently reteried to as an oraolOj RTid, on pre- 
diotinpf falsely, is often blamed by the dxsappoint(3d individual, who declares 
him vesponsiblo for the unfortunate issue of the aifriir On the other hand, 
when the M ahapooi oosh is not so well rewaided as he might expect, he some- 
times (though this is rare) threatens to withdraw his protection from a person 
BO uu mindful and so unworthy. 

t Biamina learned in the Shastors Inve the title of Shastree , m the 
Vedas, Waudeok j in both Shaatora and Vodia, Pundit—titlos which much 
resemble those of the learned Rabbia in the Jewisli synagogue. 

Vol, L 
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The principal of these are the four 'Bhcds, or 
Vedas ; the six Shasters ; and the Poorans,* or 
sacred histories, of which there are 18 pinncipal ; 
but upon these there are an infinite number of 
explanations and commentaries. 

A small proportion only of the Mahratta 
Bramins understand c-anscrit ; and there is no great 
proficiency, even in Hindoo literature, to be found 
among them at the present day. 

Much injudicious praise has been lavished on 
the learning and virtue of the Hindoos, and in 
exposing these panegyrics, their character has 
become the theme of still more injudicious cen- 
sure. Both extremes are unjust; and surely it 
would be better that the unfavourable side of the 
picture should not be viewed by any person whose 
fortunes may lead him to the shores of Tnclia as 
a servant of the public. If our young country- 
men proceed to their destination unliiassed liy pre- 
judice, study the language, and cultivate the 
the acquaintance of the natives, they will, after 
long intercourse, have many kind recollections and 
feelings towards them. They may ofter be dis- 
gusted with corruption, meanness, and every 
debasing passion which observation and general 
intercourse with mankind in all parts of the world 
will too frequently discover; but they will soon 
perceive that many of those vices have originated 
in a corrupt, oppressive government, and the 
demoralizing effects of an absurd superstition ; that 
they really possess many virtues and great quali- 
ties and that much ol what is amiable, in every 
relation of life, may be found amongst the natives 
of India. 


The Pooratis were written by Veas, an inspned Bramin one of the 
seven immortal human beings Walmeek, the author of the Ramayim was 
Mabrat^ legend, a Koolee, whose place ot residence is pointed 
out near the Neera Bridge at a village called Veer. valla, not L? f?om 
Jejoory , and contiguous to the Poorundhur range 
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We now proceed, however, to notice the first 
records of events which have as yet been discover- 
ed relative to that portion of the people of whom 
onr subject more particularly treats. 

Like the early history of every country, that 
of Maharashtra is involved in much obscurity; 
yet there are traces of two or three great revolu- 
tions previous to the Mahomedam conquest. Po- 
pular legend tells us that the people called Gursee, 
who are a low caste, and the best performers 
amongst the rude musicians of the country, are 
the aborigines of Maharashtra : and this is sup- 
ported by the authority of the Poorans, in which 
it is stated that the tract between the Oavery and 
the Godavery was termed DhundJearmya, or the 
forest, and that when Rawun held universal sway, 
he bestowed it upon the waj intree, or musicians. 
But the first authentic account wo have of any 
sovereignty in the country is that of which Tagara 
was the metropolis. The city was frequented by 
Egyptian merchants 250 years before Christ ; and 
the author of the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, 
who wrote about the middle of the second century, 
particularly mentions it as a place of great resort, 
and well known to the Greeks as the emporium 
for the supply of their merchandise. 

Its name is well known to learned Hindoos, 
but its exact position has not been ascertained ;* 
though it was probably situated on the bank of 
the Godavery, a little to the north-cast of the 
modern town of Bhcer. It was under the govern- 
ment of a Eajpoot prince, whose authority appears 
to have been very extensive, and acknowledged by 
several other rajas, as he is styled the chief of the 
chiefs of Tagara.t 


* In the Transaabiom of flie Bombay Liteuiiy, Society, vol iii , my 
reasons for this supposition are published 

+ Mentioned in old giants of land, engraved on copper-plat cs. 
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It is pfobable that the power of the rajas of 
Tagata originated by conquest from the northward ; 
but the next revolution Of which we have any 
trace appears tO have been occasioned by an insur- 
rection in the country, headed by a man of an 
inferior caste, named Shalivahan,-*'' Avhose accession 
to power forms an epoch, commencing in the year 
77-78 of tbe Christian ora. 


Shalivahau, it is supposed, removed the seat 
of government to Pi'uU'sthan, which is the Pai- 
thana mentioned in the Periplus, and the modern 
town of Mungy Pyetun, situated on the banks of 
the Godavery. What follows in regard to this 
prince is extracted from the fabulous legends of 
the country. 

Shalivahant annexed the territory of a raja, 
who regined at Asseer, to his own dominions ; this 
raja was descended from Sissoday, a llajpoot raja 
of the solar race ; his ancestor having omigi-ated 
from Koshul Desh, the modern Oude, and founded 
a state on the south side of the Nerbuddah, which, 
at the period of its conquest by Shalivahau, 
had existed 1680 years. Shalivaban put the wliolc 
of the members of this family to death, except'- 
ittg one woman, who, having escaped with her 
infant son, found shelter and subsistence in a 
miraculous manner amongst the Sautpoora moun- 
tains ; this son afterwards became the founder of 
the family of the rana of Cheitorc. Prom the 
ranas of Oheitore sprang the ranas of Oudepoor, 
umversally admitted to he the oldest family in 
Hindoostan; and from them, according to the 
legend quoted, it is pretended that the founder of 


^ havo been a Knratiboo, or cultivator, anil hv 
others to have been the son of a Koo^nm , or potter Tho loffoiKls of tin* 

myBtha same aithority^ 

taSS rs.'sra' ““ i”™: 

Indw Jogonda respecting Sliitlivali.m in diftoront iMiits t.{ 

todia , tlua u what is ourrent in Maharashtra, and it is not of imnortanen (o 
manire whether this or that fable be the more probable, to 
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the Mahratta nation, as hitherto known to us, 
dfew his lineage. The legend proceeds to state 
that Shalivahan long waged war with Vikramajeet, 
the prince of Malwa ; but they at last concluded 
a treaty by which the Nerbuddah become the 
boundary of Shalivahan to the north, and of 
Vikramajeet to the south. The commencement 
of the reign of each was to form an epoch for 
future calculation in their respective countries ; 
that of Vikramajeet commences 67 years before 
the birth of our Saviour, and is s till prevalent 
to the northward of the Nerbuddah ; whilst that 
of Shalivalian, already noticed, continues in the 
Deccan. In the Mahratta manuscripts these 
epochs have been rather inconsistently adduced 
as a proof of such a treaty betwixt Vikramajeet 
and Shalivahan ; because as there is a difference of 
133 years, the eras themselves refute the story ; 
unless we suppose that Vikramajeet had prior 
claims to sovereignty, and that the era was 
reckoned from the time of some of his forefathers. 

There were, probably, several other revolu- 
tions in Maharashtra ; but nothing is known as to 
the cause, or period, of a subsequent removal of 
the capital from Pailhana to Deogurh, the modem 
Doulutabad. Some manuscripts deduce a succes- 
sion of rajas from Shalivahan to Jadow Damdeo 
Rao, who was the reigning prince at the time of 
the first appearance of the Mahomedans in that 
quarter, in the end of the thirteenth century. At 
that period, and as far back as there is any 
authentic record, the Mahratta country seems to 
have been divided into many small states more or 
less independent. 

Perishta mentions the opposition which Alp 
Khan, the soobehdar, or governor, of Guzerat, 
experienced from a raja named Kirren, when co- 
operating with Mullik Kafoor in the second expe- 
dition into the Deccan. The raja of Gondwaneh 
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is noticed ; and tlio raja of Buglana is frequently 
mentioned by that author. By a grant of land, 
engraved on a copper-plate, and found at Tannah 
near Bombay,* it appears that there was a raja 
reigning in or near the island of Salsetto, A. t) 
1018, who claimed descent from the rajas of 
Tagara. A copper-plate of a similar description, 
found at Satara, t proves that in A. D. 1192 there 
was a raja at Panalla who possessed considerable 
territorry.l By the legends of the country ho is 
said to have reigned over the whole of the tract 
extending from the Mahdew range of hills, north of 
Satara, to the Hurnkassce river, south of Kolapoor, 
and including all the southern tract of the Concan 
as far as Sewdasheogurh. 

This raja likewise claimed descent from the 
rajas of Tagara. His country, according to tradi- 
tion, was I’oduced by a raja named Singin, also said 
to have been a Bajpoot prmce. The place of his 
standing encampment, during the time his troops 
were reducing the country of the raja of Panalla, 
is still shown close to Mahsoorna in the neighbour- 
hood ol' l*oosas.ioly, south of Satara Baja Singin 
died before he had firmly established himself, and 
the territory of Bhoje, raja of Panalla, fell into 
the hands of Mahratta polygars.§ The Ooncan- 
Ghaut-Mahta, from the neighbourhood of Poona 
to the Warna, belong to a family named Sii’kay, 
whose descendants assumed the title of raja, and to 
this day rank amongst the highest of the Mahratta 
nobility.il 

* First volume of Asiatic Reseat dies, pag^e 357 

t Transactions of the Bombay Litetaty Society, vol m 

t He IS said to have built the following 15 forts — vi 3 , 1, Pawuimurh , 2 
Panalla, 3, Bhoodurgurh , 4, Bowra, 5, KelneU (or ViHlialffurJi ) (I 
Samaugurh, 7, Rangna , 8, Wussuntguih, 0, Satara, lo, Ohumlnn , 11, 
Wundun , 12, Nandgeeree , 13, Kehnia, 14, Pandoogurh , and, 15, Wyratgurli 
They are still known by these names, excepting, I behove, Bhoodurgurli 

§ Poly gar in the Mahiatta country means one who has become indopon- 
dent, who lefusea to pay lovenue, and lovws contributions Iroiii all those 
from whom he can enforce them 

II Mahratta MSS and tradition 
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It is probable that future research in the 
Deccan may add considerably to thislist, and estab- 
lish further proofs in support of an opinion now 
pretty general among Europeans, that India, at a 
period long antecedent to the Mohomedan con- 
quest, was divided into many small states. 

The most beneficial result of such research 
would be the probable discovery of the various 
modes of revenue management, and the origin of 
many institutions now found in the country. Some 
partial explanation of these points must here be 
given, because a previous acquaintance with them 
is essentially necessary to the reader, in order to 
understand the state of the country at different 
periods, and to comprehend the mode in which the 
modern Mahrattas gradually and insidiously found 
pretexts for encroaching upon the corrupt and 
indolent Mahomedans. 

In Maharashtra, and indeed throughout all the 
country of the Hindoos, next to their singular 
arrangement into castes, the most striking feature 
in their polity is the division of the whole country 
into villages, each of which forms a distinct com- 
munity. 

A Hindoo village in the Deccan is termed 
gaom : when not a market-town, it is called mouza ; 
and when it enjoys that distinction, it is styled 
kmba. Every village is a small state in miniature, 
and all the land in the country, with the exception 
of inaccessible mountains or places wholly unfre- 
quented, is attached to some one village. The 
boundaries of its lands arc defined, and encroach- 
ments carefully resisted ; the arable land is divided 
into fields; each field has a name, which, together 
with the name of the owner or occupant, is regis- 
tered. The inhabitants are principally cultivators, 
and are now either Meerasdars* or Ooprees.f These 

♦ Meerasdar — This is a Mahomedan appellation, though in more general 
use than Thulkaree, which is the Mahiatta word for the same sort of tenure. 

t Oopree literally signifies a stranger, and is here applied to the meie 
renter in opposition to the hereditary occupant 
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names serve to distinguish the tenure by which 
they hold their lands. The Oopree is a mere ten- 
ant-at-will, but the Mecrasdar is a hereditary occu- 
pant, whom the government cannot displace as long 
as he pays the assessment on his field. With various 
privileges and distinctions in his village, of minor 
conseciucnce, the Mecrasdar has the important 
power of selling or transfeiTing his right of occu- 
pancy at pleasure, To render this right saleable, 
of course, infers a low rate of assessment, and much 
discussion as to his bcuag the proprietor of the soil 
has, in consequence, arisen in dih'erent parts of 
British India. It is a current opinion in the Mah- 
ratta country that all the lands were originally of 
this description. 

Besides the cultivators and the regular estab- 
lishment, there are other castes and trades in pro- 
portion to the size of each village. The complete 
establishment consists of a Fatell, Koollumiee, and 
Chogula, with 24 persons, called the Baruh Baloio- 
tay and Baruh Alovotay* These 24 persons 

# The following are the 12 Baloyitay and 12 Alowtay, aot'Ording to the 
general, but not universal, opinion of the Marhattaa .—First, Balowtay — 
The head of the 12 Balowtay is the carpenter , second, the blacksmith ; third 
the shoemaker and currier , fourth, the Maluir or Dhor Thin is a person of 
the veiy lowest order of Shuiiker^atee except the Mang ; but on the village 
establishment bis duties are very important The Mhar acts as scout, as 
guide, frequently as watchman , ho cleans travellers’ horses, and is obliged, 
it required, to carry the travellers’ baggage , be is a principal guardian of 
the village boundaries, and m Idahaiashtra the Mhars are a very active, 
useful, and intelligent race of people. Fifth, the Mang makes all leather 
ropes, thongs, whips, &c., used by the cultivators , he frequently nets as 
watchman, he is by profession a thief and executioner, he readily lures 
himself as an assassin, and when he comimta a lobbery, ho also frequently 
murders The Mnngs are not so intelligent as the Mhaia both the one and 
the other eat the enroases of cattle that have died of diRciso, and arc 
exceedingly filthy in many respects. Sixth, tho potter , seventh, the barber ; 
eighth, the washerman , ninth, the goormo, who is a Shoodci omjiloy ed to 
wash ornament, and attend the idol in tho village temple, and, on oocaHioiis 
of feasting, to prepare the pafroiolee, or leaves, which the Hindoos substitute 
for plates They are also tiumpeters by profession, and in this capacity 
are much employed in Mahnitta armies. Tenth, the yofl?iee, or astrologer, 
IB a Bramin who calculates nativities, foi ©tells lucky and unlucky days &c. 
Eleventh, the bhat or bard, twelfth, the moolana, so called by the 
Mahrattas, is the moola, or Mahomedan priest , and it is very strange how 
he IS found ingiafted on the Balowtay establishment of a Hindoo village , 
if on the Alowtay, which some say he ought to be, it would have been less 
unaccountable, especially if we admit, as is frequently done, that tho in- 
stitution of the Alowtay must have been at a period long after that of tho 
Balowtay , but this seems little more than mere coniecture. The moolana 
has charge of the mosques and burial-places of Mahomedan saints and 
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are^ of various trades and professions, necessary as 
artizans and public servants, or desirable on ac- 
count of religious observances and common amuse- 
ments. Very few villages are complete, and in a 
great part of the Ooncan the Khotes, or ancient 
farmers of the village revenue, have long become 
hereditary, and superseded the name and office of 
the chief village magistrate ; but in the upper 
country every village has its Patell and Koolkur- 
nee, and each of the larger villages has its bard and 


manages the affairs of enam, or freehold lands attached to them He 
performs the ceremony at Mahomedan marriages, and ought to be competent 
to all the duties of a moola , but he is veiy often found where there is no 
Mahomedan family except his own, and is known to the Mahratta popula- 
tion as the person who kills their sheep and goats when offeied as a saciifice 
at temples, oi in their fields, to propitiate the deities presiding ovei the 
different stulls, or great divisions ot the village lands The moolana, like- 
wise, kills the sheep for the "kafiky who, although frequently mistaken for 
the butcher, is, in fact, tho person who cleans and exposes the meat for sale 
The moolana is entitled to two pico (small copper coin) and tho heart of 
every animal lie kills for the katik Some of the Mahrattas are unmindful 
of the ceremony, but in geneial they profess not to eat flesh unless the neyt 
has been pronounced by the moolana, oi some Muaaulmin capable of repeat- 
ing what londeiB the flesh of any animal hullaly or lawful to be eaten To 
account for this extraordinary adoption of Mahomedan obsoivance pnzzles 
the Hindoos The moolana has the same kind of allowances as the other 
Balowtay Second, the Alowfay are first, the Sonar, or goldsmith j he is 
assayer of coma, as well as the maker of gold and silver ornaments for the 
richer inhabitants , second, the Juiigum, or cjooioo of the Lingait sect , third, 
tho tailor , fourth, the Koleo, or watei camor , fifth, the Tuial, or Yeskur, 
is a Mhar , but the Alowtay rights, whnjh constitute the TiiraTs emoluments, 
are distinct from tho Balowtay of the Mhais It is the duty of the Tural 
to remain in the village, and never to quit its boundary He is at the 
constant call of the Patell, but his particular duty is to attend strangers, 
and take caie of all tiavelleis from the moment ot their eniering the villuge , 
ot which, if walled, the Tural is porter He furnishes all necessary inform- 
ation as well as supplies to strangeia, and is often extiemely useful to thorn 
Ilia duties are very numerous Sixth, the gardener, seventh, the Powreo 
Goaawoe, aieligious personage who beats the dou?, a species of small 
tambourin , eighth, tho Gurseo, or piper The Guisees, as already noticed, 
are said to be descended from the aboiigines of Dhiind Kairinaya, the forest 
or country between the sources of the Beema and Cavery Ninth, tho 
liamooSGe or Bhoel These, although their office is the same when employed 
on the village establishment, are different castes of people, but they resemble 
each other in many of their habits ; both are professed thieves The 
Ramoosees belong more paitioularly to Maharashtra The Bheels, m the 
Mahratta country, aie only found in Oandeish, and along tho Syhadiee 
range north of Joonere In villages they goneially hold the office of watch- 
man, and when a country is settled, they become useful auxiliaries in the 
police , but under a weak government, or when anarchy prevails, they quit 
thoir habitations and become thieves and robbers The Eamoosees use the 
sword and matchlock • tho Bheels more commonly the bow and arrow , the 
latter are leas domesticated than the former Bheels abound to the north of 
the Norbuddah, and over the greater part of Guzerat When employed on 
the village oakibliskment, they are, in that province, aalled Sw hnneas 
Tenth, the Teleo, or oil-sellor , eleventh, the Tambowlee, or pawn-loaf 
vender , twelfth, the Gonoduleo, or beater of tho tambliuf, a double kettle- 
drum 
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astrologer, as well as its carpenter, hladcsmith, 
barber, and watcliman. The smaller have only one 
or two of the most useful artizans. 

The Patell is the head managing authority, his 
immediate assistant is the Ohougula, and both of 
them are generally of the Shooder caste. 

The principal person next t o the Patell is the 
Koolkurnee, the clerk, or registrar, who is now 
generally a Bramin.t 

The Patell is assisted by the rest of the estab- 
lishment in managing the affairs of the village ; 
and the whole are paid by lands, grain, or money, 
apportioned in shares to each individual by the 
regulations of the community. 

The Patell superintends the cultivation, 
manages the police, frequently provides for the 
amusement, as well as the protection, of the village. 
"When disputes arise, wliich cannot be settled by 
the friendly interference of neighbours, the 
complaint is carried to the Patell, who advices, 
admonishes, and frequently induces the parties to 
compromise the matter ; but, if it sec ms necessary, 
the Patell assembles some of the inhabitants best 
acquainted with the circumstances, to whom the 
case is, in due form, submitted for arbitration : this 
is called a Punohayet, which commonly consists 
of ffve members. Such is the simple outline of the 
civil government of a viUage. In criminal cases. 


w , ? t Malmifcta Patella who claim a 

l^ijpoot descent, but It 18 by no means oonoluaivB, as there are mwfa of 
their haTine, in many inetanoes, pnrehaaed the oihoo from the tribe oallo 1 
XiMsor The Patellahip, owing to the Hindoo law of inheutanoo and the 
Patell a right of selling a portion, or tiiqseemu of hia wutnn, la freonuntlv 
divided and snb-dmded mto two, four, or more aharoa amongst diffororit 
famihea, and aU the members of one of these families, Uirffi of Sh 
holds any suoh share, call themselves Patell In the sumo wav fh« a . 

v"‘S“sa 
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though, instances are found where a Patell has 
exercised great power under the Mahratta govern- 
ment, he is not, by the acknowledged custom of the 
country, vested with the authority of fine or 
imprisonment or the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment ; when crimes of such a nature occur, 
it is the duty of the Patell to report the case to his 
superior, or to apprehend and forward the culprit 
to higher authority. 

The name Patell, though not a Mahomedan 
word, is supposed by the Mahratta Bramins to have 
been introduced by the Mahomedans. The ancient 
Hindoo appellation was Gaora, and that of the 
managing Patell or Muqudum Gramadiharee. The 
Kulkumee was termed Gramlekuk^ A principal 
part of the duty of the Patell and Koolkumee is to 
superintend the arrangement and collection of the 
revenue. It is the busisness of the Koolkumee to 
keep all public accounts which are made up 
annually. In his general account the whole of the 
land is first stated ; then the commons, roads, the 
site of the village, and all waste-land incapable of 
cultivation, are deducted. The arable land is next 
shown, and alienations of every description speci- 
fied. The remainder is the land on which the 
government assessment is levied. This ought to be 
laid on with reference to the produce. By the 
ordinances of the Shasters, one-sixth of the crop is 
the lawful share payable by the ryot, or cultivator, 
to the raja. But this usage of remote antiquity 
has been long unknown in practice ; and different 
rates and modes of collection have been fixed, or 
enacted by suceeding rulers, as wisdom and good 
policy suggested, or as rapacity and necessity may 
have urged. 

The great source of revenue in every village of 
the Mahratta country is the land rent : but there 
are two other heads of collection ; the one may be 
termed the extra revenue, and the other the customs. 
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Under the first of these all taxes are comprcdicnded, 
which, being added to the amount of the land 
assessment, the total is called the jimimahnnclee. 
The extra revenue, although made iq) of a variety 
of petty items, is neither heavy nor impori arit. The 
customs are of a more intricate nature. The villages, 
as already observed, are commonly cither termed 
Mouzas or Kusbas ; one very largo village may 
constitute a Kusl)a without any dependent villages ; 
but, in general, from five to twenty-live villages are 
subordinate to one Kusba ; and on this are regulated 
the^ complicated inland imposts which exist under 
native governments, and which are probably found- 
ed on ancient Hindoo institutions. 

Independent of various allowances in kind, the 
Patells, Koolkurnces, and Chowgulas hold about 
one-twenty-fifth of the village land rent-free. It 
is a conjecture of the more intelligent natives of 
the country, that, in ancient times, these ofiicers, 
superintended by the superior government agents, 
coUeQted the assessment in kind. The whole of 
the intermediate agents that may have existed bet- 
ween the Patell and the raja are not precisely 
ascerteinod ; but, at present, over several villages, 
forming a small district, there arc always two 
hereditary ofldeers — the one called Deslmioohh, 


* Eveiy Kusba has some naag^e in lovyingr customs noonliar ifanlf 
nf +hn peouhar ratfls for tho inlmbitanfcH 

ss£?';r„X“z.'.s,ai,i r.'Si jS’srz'E 

on a particular spot ^ Those dosoBnd'aB*)Tnf£l°f'° tboir morrhandiso 

common to all B?ndoo property? “ boieditaiy, and with tho divisibility 

always bten a Beoon^y^obJ^oTm&e'lJ^^^ 
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Dessaee, or Zumeeiidar ; and the other Deshpandya, 
Deshlekuk, and Qmoongo. Both these officers 
now occasionally assume the title of Znmeendar, 
hut the appellations Deshmooth and Deshpandya 
are in more general use in the Mahratta coxmtry ; 
and their duties under the Mahomedan govern- 
ments were nearly similar in their districts to 
those of the PateU and Koolkurnee in their 
villages. The Deshmookhs and Patells, with few 
exceptions, are Mahrattas, as the Deshpandyas 
and Koolkumees are Bramins. Though the services 
of the Deshmookhs and Deshpandyas are in 
general dispensed with, they continue to be paid 
by ‘a portion of land in dffierent parts of their 
district, which may be estimated at about one- 
twentieth of the arable soil, and a twentieth of the 
government revenue, or live per cent, separately 
collected by thorn, and calculated agreeably to the 
revenue actually realized. But this is stated 
merely to give a general idea of their allowances, 
which are exceedingly variable ; and they have 
many rights of shares and exactions which it is 
unnecessary to enumerate. The Deshpandya has 
about half the allowances of the Deshmookh in 
land, in kind, and in money. 

There are many conjectures as to the origin 
of Deshmookhs’^ and Deshpandyas. They were, 
probably, a universal institution of the Hindoo 
' states, as ancient as village establishments, or 
divisions into castes ; and the Deshadikaree and 
Deshlekuk may possibly have been the chief 
managers in the district for the time being, as the 
G-ramadikareo and Gramlekuk were in the 


* The Maboinedans, who like othei etymologiats, are sometimes very 
ingomous at the expense of oorreotnesa, derive this appellation from wordg of 
thoir own language ; Dus, signifying ten, and mooKhf the fist — Whence, sav 
they, Deshmookh, the tenth ha 7 idful which bungs the siguifioation to accord 
with the supposed original allowance of those hereditary officers Desh (or, 
111 Hindoostanee, Des) signifies country, moohh the mouth, and Moohhya a 
chief , the Maluattas say the derivation is not from Mookhya, a chief, but 
from Desh and Mookh the mouth, or spokesman of a district. Many English- 
men have adopted the Mahomedan derivation. 
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village.t That there were Deshadikaroes is proved 

t Though the probability is that the Desbadikara wore, liko most Hindoo 
mstitufcioua, hereditary, there are some oircumatanoos for and against this 
supposition, winch as the question lolates to my subject, as the oiigin or 
every thing regarding the rights ot the people of India should bo of import- 
ance and as what I mention may bo followed up by inquinos raoro satis- 
factory, I shall heie submit those oircumstanoes to the reader’s judgment — 
Adikar is a Sanscrit word sigmfyiiig the first or chief in employment, whether 
as applied to the prune minister of the state, to one deputed by him, or by 
the prince , it likewise signifies a right, possession, previlego, or inheritance , 
it IS never, however, that I have found, used synonymously with TFi it, tec, 
which 18 the Hindoo appellation of what is now more generally expressed in 
the Mahratta country by the name of Wutun Adikareo signifies a possessor, 
an heir, one who possesses some light or privilege ; it is also frequently used 
as the name of any agent of government superintending revenue affairs The 
name itself, therefore, is in favor of the supposition that the Doshadikars 
did exist as permanent hereditary officers , and that the Deshadikar^o, like 
the Gramadikaree, was the principal superintendent amongst the body of 
relations for the tune being 

The reasons, however, for doubting this collusion, and for suppo&ing the 
Deshadikais distinct from, and superior to, the Doshmookhs, are not un- 
worthy of consideration At the present day the Malirattas gone rally 
preserve all the Mahomedan forma of address in thoir letters and official 
papers, unless they can revert to the ancient Hindoo words and forms with 
facility On the occasion of granting enam, or rent-free lands, ot any village, 
wholly or in part, there are four separate sunnuds, or deeds of gift, made 
out — Ist, one to the grantee, always conferring the grant on him and his heirs 
forever ; 2nd, one to the Muqudum, or managing Patell in the village , 3rd, 
one to the Deahmooka and Deshpandyas , and 4th, one to the Doahadi- 
karees The three first are addressed to the paities simply j but to the fourth 
the address is “ Raje sree Deshadikaree wo Lekuk wuitwimn baivee to 
the Deshadikaree and writers now and heieafter The terms used for 
wurtumau bawee in the Mahomedan grants are hal woiduqbal, and those arc 
seldom found substituted by the Mahrattaa for the Sanscrit Tlioso who 
are inclined to defend the antiquity of the Deahtnookhs’ rights say this 
nddresfl is merely applicable to the present agents, who are collectors for 
the government, and occupy the place which was hold by the chief or 
managing D ishmookh , whilst others adduce it as an instance of there 
having been no penninent heredity y officer between the Patell and the 
soveieign, and this opinion they support by souie plausible coiijooturos 
The Deshmookhs and Deshpandyas, as now found, wore, in the opinion of 
these last, an institution of the Mahomedans, when they first revolted in 
the Deccan, and a lopted as an inducement for the Mahratta Naiks and 
Polygars to join their standard agamat the emperor , that they promised all 
such officers, and all Deshadikaroes, certain powers and immunities in their 
iiftiine disii ici , 1 ud hence the general introduction of the im m wutim, ati 
Arabic word signifiyiiig one’s native counhy To suppoit this opinion, there 
is one ourious ciroumstanoe : — In the oldest firmans of the Mahomedan 
princes of tho Doooan, in the preamble to which tho petition of the grantee 
is frequently inserted, all the claims to Deshmookha’ wutun arc made, either 
in consequence of former firmans, granted for services porfoimed to tho Bader 
Icing (the name by which the princes of the Bxhminee dynasty are designated 
m Maharashtra), or, if the petitions be addressed to those kings, tho applica- 
tion is made m consequence of claims to which the petitionoi considers ho 
has an equal right with other persons on whom iviitnn has boon conforrod 
agieeable to the king’s promise, should ho auoceed in establisliing his 
independence, or, in the words of the petition, on his mounting the tlu one. 
I am inclined to suppose, from several specimens I have examined, that those 
firmans were forgeries, founded on an incorrect but popular Mahomedan 
opinion, and intended to impose upon the kings of Beejapoor, or rather tho 
agents of that state Their preservation in the hands ot those holding tho 
office is a proof that they gamed their end. The Deshmookhs, however, aio 
certainly of much greater antiquity than has been supposed by some men of 
great research, in other matteis connected with revenue Mr Grant, for one 
in hiB Political Analysis, fixes the date of the original institution in A d 1 
1582, durmg the reign of Akber, 
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by tbe Widnycmishwur Shaster* in wbicb it is 
expressly stated that the appeal from the 
Punchayet, assembled by order of the Gramadikaree, 
was to the Deshadikaree ; but there is as yet no 
proof of the Deshadikarees having been a permanent 
and hereditary ofidcer, with lands and immunities 
such as the Desmookhs had under the Mahomedan 
princes of the Deccan. 

The institation of Deshmookh, however, on 
that footing, if not prior to the rise of the 
Bahminee dynasty, is at least coeval with it in 
Maharashtra ; but as a Hindoo state succeeded that 
of the Mahomedans, the Deshmookhs never had the 
assurance to attempt to impose upon their own 
nation, by pretending to rights such as were so 
precipitately granted to the same class of people 
by the British government in Bengal under the 
permanent revenue settlement, which is aptly 
named the zumeendaree system, to distinguish 
it from all other schemes or systems ever known 
in India. 

But whatever may have been the origin of 
those officers, the confirming or withholding of 
their rights, as far back as we have any authentic 
trace, has always been a strong political instrument 
in the hands of every prevailing power in 
Maharashtra; whether that power sprang from 
internal insurrection or foreign conquest, and 
whether the Deshadilcars were mere agents or 
hereditary officers of Hindoo institution, there 
is no doubt that, previous to the Mahomedan 
conquest, they had in many instances obtained 
more or less power, with that gradual advance to 


One snsmise m Bupport of tbe antiquity of Deshmookhs and DesBaees is 
that of the Ceylon Desaauvas. I do not offer it as a conjecture of their 
having origfinated in that insland , hut any Bramin m Maharashtra oan tell 
that Himadh Punt, the famous physician who cured Bibeshun, the brother 
of Bawun, introdued the art of writing the Morh character, and several other 
hints useful to his countrymen, from the Bakshua, or Demons of Lunka. 

# This is one of the books of the Dhurm Shaster, and is considered of 
great antiquity , the author was the celebrated Bojhee Yadnewulkya, 
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independence wMcli is convoyed in the appellations 
of naik,* polygai’, and raja, assumed by them 
according to circumstances. 

This brief account of the establishments and 
institutions will, it is hoped, prove useful to 
the reader, and his attention is now solicited 
to one short definition of some importance. All 
property, or shares of hereditary right in land, 
or in the district and village establishments, 
termed under the ancient Hindoo governments 
fp’rii fee,^ is now best known thoughout the 
Mahratta country by the name of and 

the holder of any such enjoys, what is considered 
very respectable, the application of toutundar. 

These preliminary explanations being afforded, 
we shall proceed to the period when the 
Mahomedans first invaded the Deccan. Prom 
that time the Mahrattas were quite lost sight 
of, and so little attention was paid to them that, 
in the seventeenth century, when they started 
up from their native hills and plams, they were, 
to other nations, a new and almost unknown 
race of people. The object of this work is to 
endeavour to afford some information respecting 
the condition of the Mahrattas under the 
Mahomedan dynasties, and to trace, more clearly 
than has yet been done, the rise, progress, decline, 
and fall of our predecessors in conquest in India, 
whose power, it will be preceivod, was graduallv 
gaining strength before it found a head in the 
far-famed adventurer, Sivajee Bhonslay. 


• Naik means master. Noik was common title of the Mahratta oliiofe in 
the service of the Mahomedans. 


+ Wxittee IB a Sanscrit word signifying livelihood 
tWntnii IS an. Arabic word, which means one’s 
explained in a former note. 


native country, aa 
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CHAPTER I. 

Conquest of the Deeoan by the Mahomedans . — 
They cross the Nerhuddah and penetrate to 
Deogurh. — Establish their sovereignty.— ‘Deogwrh 
becomes the capital of the Mahomedan empire 
m India, and its name changed to Eouluta^ad, 
— An imurrection la/ys the fmndation of am, 
i/ndependent kingdom in the Eecca/n. — The 
Bah/mmee dynasty. — Its duration. — Condition 
of the Mahrattas duming its existence. — Eew 
i/nswrrections of the Hahratta^ against thei/r 
Mahomedan rulers. — The dreadful famme, 
Doorga Bewee. — Districts depopulated.' — SiU 
forts im, possession of polygams and robbers . — 
An expedition se^it to restore order. — Dadoo 
Nursoo Kallay. — his reoenue amra/ngem&nts . — 
A second and a third expedition. — Treacherous 
massacre of the Mahomedam. army by a Mahratta 
raja. — Concan reduced A. D. 1469. — Decline 
of the Balmmee dynasty, and immediate causes 
which led to it. 


The conquests of the Mahomedans in India 
were preceded by plundering incursions. They 
first passed the Attock* in the end of the tenth 
century, and 300 years afterwards, 8,000 horse, 
headed by AUa-ud-deen Khiljee, crossed the 
Nerhuddah, traversed Oandeish, and suddenly 
appeared before Deogurh. 

The reigning prince, a Mahratta, named 
Ramdeo Rao Jadow, after a slight attempt to 
defend the town, retired into the fort, and 
negotiated a treaty with AUa-ud-deen, by which 
the raja agreed to pay the invaders a considerable 
ransom, on condition of their retiring from Ms 
country. The terms were concluded, and the 

* The Mahomedans Grossed the Lower Sinde before they prenetrated by 
the Attock. 

VoL I. 6 
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Mahomedajas alsout to fulfil the condition, wlion 
the son of the raja, who had collected an army, 
advanced upon Deogurh. Without regard to the 
treaty, and contrary to the express 
injunctions of his father, he sent an insolent 
message to AHa-ud-deon, which brought on an 
immediate action, and, although at first doubtful, 
the result was a complete defeat to the Hindoos. 

After this event, the Raja had to pay dear for 
the treachery of his son. The demands of the 
exasperated conquerors were exorbitant ; and the 
treasures of the Idngdom, together with the 
cession of Elichpoor and its dependencies, was the 
price at which they agi’eed to abide by the former 
stipulation. 

The riches and the fame thus acquired by 
AHa-ud-deen paved the way to his usurpation of 
the throne of Delhi, Duriag his reign three groat 
armies were sent into the Deccan under his 
favourite MuUik ICafoor, by which Telingana was 
overrun, the greater part of Maharashtra conquered, 
and the whole country plundered from the 
Nerbuddah to Cape Comorin. 

The disorders, however, which broke out in 
diSerent parts of the imperial territories during 
the latter years of the reign of AUa-ud-deen, 
and the internal intrigues and commotions which 
prevailed in the court of Delhi for some years 
after his death, gave the natives of the Deccan an 
opportunity of re-establishing the Hindoo sove- 
reignty, and of regaining possession of every part, 
except the fortress of Deogurh, which continued 
to hold out until the emperor Mubarik advanced 
with a great army to its relief ; on which Hirpal 
Deo, and the otheiy rajas who assisted in the seige, 
hastily retired. But Hirpal Deo was pursued, 
talcen, and inhumanly flayed alive by order of the 
emperor. 
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In the reign of the emperor Tughluk, a 
. _ second insurrection in the Deccan 

was quelled hy his son Toonas, 
who carried his arms iato the heart of Telingana, 
and finally reduced its capital, A. D. 1323. 

The conquest of Telingana and the capture of 
"Warangole drove many of the chief inhabitants 
from their home : two of them, about twelve 
years after the conquest of the country, founded 
the city of Beejanugur, on the banks of the 
Toongbudra ; which soon became the head of the 
most powerful state south of the Nerbuddah.'* ** 

Toonas, after the successful termination of 
Tk 1 QOC returned in triumph to 

Delhi, where, in the year 1325, he 
succeeded his father, and ascended the throne 
under the name of Mohummud Tughluk Shah. 


A. D. 1325 


This prince was the most accomplished scholar 
of his age ; but as a ruler he was cruel, rash, and 
speculative. Two years after he had ascended the 
throne, the Moghuls advanced in great force to 


the gates of Delhi, whence their retreat was pur- 
chased at an enormous expense. The spoils of the 
Carnatic and the sack of Dhoor Smnmoodert 


were not sufScient, in Mohummud’s estimation 
to repair this loss. He adopted many absurd 
measures for replenishing his treasury, at the 
expense of public confidence and public credit. 
He planned an expedition into China, and lost an 
army in the attempt. He issued a copper coin 
at a nominal value equivalent to silver, without 
any security for the payment of such tokens ; and 
he adopted the ruinous and cruel scheme of 
removing the whole population of Delhi to 
Deogurh, to which latter he gave the name of 
Doulutabad. This removal was enforced, and an 


* Wilks’ Histotxoal Sketches, 

t Said by some to have been the capital of Bnlal Deo, raja of the 
Carnatic , and by others to have been the principal sea-port of his domi- 
nions, and situated in Toolava (Cauara), but that its site and harbour are 
unknown, oWihg to the ebbing of the sea. 
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imperial edict rendered DelM desolate, distracted 
the minds of the people, and shook the empire to 
its centre. 

Disturbances broke out in various parts of the 
kingdom, and the emperor had scarcely quelled 
one insurrection when accounts of revolt in an 
opposite quarter were brought to him. An 
invasion of the Afghans, and a subsequent insur- 
rection of some northern tribes, kept the imperial 
army employed at a distance from the now capital ; 
and the deposed Raja of Warangolc, aided by 
some troops of the Carnatic, waged a successful 
war against the Mahomedan invaders. 

The emperor was preparing a largo army with 
the design of completely subjugating the Deccan, 
when a rebellion broke out, which laid the founda- 
tion of the independent Mahomedan dynasties 
south of the Nerbuddah. This rebellion originated 
in the flight of some refractory nobles from 
Guzerat, who had participated in a revolt that had 
just been quelled by the emperor ; and in dread of 
punishment, they sought refuge with ICutullugh 
Khan, the governor of Doulutabad, by whom they 
had been received, in hojDos that time or circums- 
tances might induce the emperor to overlook their 
misconduct. For affording this protection the 
governor fell under the displeasure of Mohummud ; 
he was removed from his government, and orders 
were sent to collect the fugitive nobles, to promise 
them pardon, and to conduct them to the imperial 
presence. 

They proceeded, under the most solemn 
assurances of forgiveness, towards Guzorat, whore 
the royal camp then was, but, on approaching the 
confines of that province, some circumstances 
occurred which led them to suspect that treachery 
was intended ; upon which they rose on their guard, 
A. D. 1344. killed the ofideer sent in charge of 

1 IT and erecting the standard 

or rebeUion, marched back towards Doulutabad. 
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They were joined by several Hindoo chiefs, 
disgusted with the tyranny of the emperor ; and 
by the time they had reached Houlutabad, their 
numbers were so formidable, that the garrison 
were encouraged to declare for the insurgents; 
which they fid by confining their governor and 
delivering up the fortress. 

It was now necessary to elect a head, and as 
there had been yet no individual sufficiently con- 
spicuous for personal ability, their choice, in the 
meantime, rested on a commander of a thousand 
horse, named Ismael ; and in this election they 
were probably influenced by the hope that Mullik 
Moogh, the brother of Ismael, who commanded the 
imperial army m Malwa, would be drawn over to 
their party. The new king assumed the name of 
Nasir-ud-deon. 

The emperor Mohummud, on hearing of this 
formidable rebellion, marched from G-uzerat with 
a largo army ; and on arriving near Houlutabad 
he found the rebel forces drawn up to engage him — 
a severe action took place ; and although indecisive, 
the imperial army remaiucd masters of the field of 
battle. 

The insurgents not having obtained a first 
advantage, hold a consultation, when it was 
resolved that Nasir-ud-deen should defend the 
fortress of Houlutabad ; whilst the other chiefs, 
retiring to different districts, prosecuted a desultory 
warfare. 

Amongst the rebel chiefs particularly distiu- 
guished for bravery and conduct, was Zuffir Khan, 
who, from a very humble origin, had risen to high 
command, and was destined to be the founder of a 
race of kings. 

The emperor, on discovering the plans of the 
insurgents, immefiately invested Doulutabad, and 
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detached a force under Ummad-ool-Moollc 
Tebreezee to pursue Zuffir Khan. The garrison 
was reduced to extremity, when information was 
received, that another insurrection had broken out 
at Delhi, which obliged the emperor to proceed 
thither, leaving the siege to be carried on by his 
officers. The Deccanees, encouraged by his depar- 
ture, collected from all quarters to annoy the army 
before Doulutabad ; which so alarmed the officers 
that they hastily raised the siege, and retreated to 
the Nerbuddah, closely pursued, and constantly 
harassed, by the Deccan cavalry. 

Zuffir Khan, who was apprized of this turn in 
the affairs of his party, being at the head of 20,000 
horse, now advanced towards Ummad-ool-Moolk 
Tebreezee, who, instead of continuing the pursuit, 
took post with his large army at Bodor. Tliis 
gave Zuffir Khan a great political advantage, which 
he judiciously improved, by merely showing that 
he was at the head of a party already capable of 
facing the imperial army, until he had induced the 
Raja of Telingana to detach 15,000 horse to his 
assistance, and had obtained a roinforcoment of 6,000 
men from Doulutabad. Ho then attacked the im- 
perialists ; and after an obstinate and bloody battle, 
in which TJmmad-ool-Moolk was slain, victory 
declared in favour of Zuffir Khan. Detachments 
Were immediately sent to occupy the country, 
whilst the main body marched in triumph towards 
Doulutabad. Nasir-ud-deen came out to meet 
Zuffir Kh a n ; aind observing the greater weight 
and ascendancy already acquired by his successful 
general, he prudently assembled the nobles, and 
requesting their permission to resign his crown 
recommended their electing Zuffir Khan to the 
government of the kingdom ; a proposition which 
was at once applauded and acceded to. 

Zuffir Khan was said to have been originally 
the slave of a Bramin, an inhabitant of Delhi, 
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named Kangoh,* who, having discovered his 
merits, gave him liberty, and assisted, as well as 
foretold, his subsequent fortune. On being 
raised to empire, ZufS.r Khan did not forget his 
protector ; the Bramin was appointed to the 
charge of the treasury, and had the honor of 
giving the appellation of Bahminee to a dynasty 
of Patan Imgs. Zuffir Khan was recognized as 
A n 1(447 sovereign in the year 1347, and 
assumed the title of Sultan Alla- 
ud-dcen Hoossein Kangoh Bahminee. We have 
seen that this revolution was aided by the native 
princes of the Deccan, and from several cir- 
cumstances in the conduct of the war, particularly 
the desultory plan adopted by the insurgents, 
which always requires the aid of the native 
inhabitants of any country, there is strong 
presumption of their having contributed more to 
its success than the Mussulman historian was 
aware of, or perhaps was willing to allow. There 
are many recorded proofs of the new Sultan’s 
prudence; but his wisdom is most conspicuous 
in the conciliatory measures he adopted for 
obtaining the entire possession of the districts 
which had been before subject to the Mahomedans, 
binding all classes of his new subjects to his 
interests, and gaining the friendship and support 
of the Baja of Warungole, in whom the 
Mahomedans had previously found a watchful and 
implacable enemy. 

The death of the emperor of Delhi, Mohum- 
mud Tughluk Shah, relieved the new Sultan 
from all apprehensions in that quarter. He 
very early employed the minds of the warhhe 


* The story altogether, as detailed by Ferishta, bears the'marka of 
tradition— an observation of no consequence in this place ; but it may be 
remarked that all Bramins now m the BeccaUi holding the office of 
Qanoongo, which is similar to that of Deshpandya, are invariably called 
Kangoh in the corrupt dialect Of Maharashtrct, and that even in Persian 
this oorruntion is found, spelt both with the kaf ana qaf . 
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and turbulent people over whom he ruled, by- 
directing their attention to conquests in the 
Carnatic; and the subsequent rivalry with the 
Rajas of Beejanugur probably preserved the 
kingdom of his successors from internal decay, 
for a much longer period than if they had been 
able to extend their conquests rapidly, or if their 
seditious armies had been left to the enjoyment 
of a mischievous repose.* 

The Bahmineo dynastyt may bo said to have 
existed upwards of a century and a half ; duiing 
that period we may learn something of the 
condition of the Mahrattas from Mahomodan 


^ The foreffoingr short abstract of Mahomedan history is almost ontiroly 
from I’eiishLa Ferishta continues our best authority up to the bogrinninfr 
of the seventeenth century , but wherever I may adopt other authorities, 
I shall never intentionally omit mentioning them, as well in acknowledgment 
as m proof 

t The names of the successors of Sultan Alla-ud*doen, with the dates of 
their reign, according to Penshta, are as follow — 

The lat Saltan having died in 1357, was succeeded by his son— 

2nd Sultan, Kohummud Shah Bahminee, died in 1374, and was succeeded by 
bis son 

3rd Sultan, Mujabid Shah Bahminee was assassinatod in 1377 by his uncle 
and successor 

4th Sultan, Daood Shah Bahminee only reigned about one month, when ho 
was assassinated at the instigation of Roopurwur Agah, and was 
succeeded by 

5tb Sultan, Mahmood Shah Bahminee, a younger sou of the first Sultan 
died in 1396, and was succeeded by his son. * 

6th Sultan, Ghazee-ud-deen Shah Bahminee, who reigned one month and 
twenty days, when he was assasainated by Lalloheen, a Turkish 
slave, and was succeeded by his brother. 

7th Sultan, Shumae-ud-deen Shah Bahminee, was dethroned after a roiffii 
of less than six months, and was succeeded by the son of Daood 
Shah Bahminee. 

8th Sultan, Firoze (Eozi TJfzoon) Shah Bahminee, died in 1422 and was 
succeeded by his brother. ' 

9th Sultan, Ahmed Shah Wullee Bahminee, died in 1434, and was auceoadnd 
hyhiBson. 

10th Sultan, AUa-ud-deen (II.) Shah Bahminee, died in 1457 nyiA ««« 
succeeded by his son. * ^ 

11th Snltan.Hnmaioon Shah Mminee, oommonly called Zalim or the 

lath Saltan, N^ a m Shah Bahminee, died m 1462. and was suooeeded by hie 
13th Saltan, Shah Bahminee, who died in 1482. and was aucooedod 

14th Saltan, Mahmood Shah Bahminee, who died in 1518 and hi. 

15th Sultan, Ahmed Shah Baimmee, was hiBMrSaal^ ^ 
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history ; and a few circumstances may be gleaned 
from the legends (or BuJcers), which are found in 
possession of most of the descendants of the old 
Mahratta families. 

It has already been stated that the country, 
at the period of the Mahomedan conquest, appears 
to have been divided into many small principalities, 
more or less independent. It is probable that 
most of those polygars, whose country lay in 
the accessible parts, were induced either to join 
or to submit to the head of the new state in 1347, 
which is the date assigned* to the accession of 
Sultan Alla-ud-deen. 

The new Sultan was obliged from his situation 
to conciliate the people of the country, and he 
either bestowed hereditary lands and immunities 
on the leading men, or confirmed them in those 
they already enjoyed as Deshmookhs and Desh- 
pandyas. He likewise appears to have conferred 
some subordinate military rank on a few of the 

* There are at present four eras used in the Mahratta country besides 
the Christian — viz , 1, the Shahvahan ; 2, the Soorsv/rit or Arable year ; 
3, the Fusslee year , and 4, the Raj-Abisliiht or from the date of Sivajee*s 
ascending* the throne. 

The Hindoo day and night contain 60 ghuthas^ commencing from the 
time of the morning when obiects at hand are discernible , therefore, the 
name of the day by this method will not always be the same as with us 
for our Sunday morning at 1, 2, or 3 A m woold be the latter part of their 
Siturday 

The Mirg^ or cultivator's year, always commences in the beginning of 
our month of June, corresponding with the end of the Hindoo month 
Weysliak^ or beginning of Jeslit. Although the Hindoo year is lunar, 
it IS adjusted to the solar time by the intervention of the Adheek Muheenu^ 
or intercalary month, being one month counted twice over in every fourth 
year , and again further corrected by the throwing out one month from 
one year in every three cycles of 60 years each, or 180 years The month 
thrown out is termed Kshy-maa, or the deficient month 

By calculation, it appears that the Soorsuu (generally written Shuhoorsnn 
by the Mussulmans) was introduced* on the Mirg in Heejree 745, whieh 
corresponds with A. D 1344-45, and hence it would appear that it 
must have originated with Mohummud Tughluk Bhah It was much 
more like his character than that of the Emperor Akber to introduce 
so useless an innovation , but it was in the reign of Akber that the 
Fusslee ora commenced to the north of the Norbuddah, and it was 
introduced into the Deccan by his grandson, Shah Jehan, in the year 
of the Heejree 1047, or A D. 1637-38 The Soorsuu and Fusslee ei as are 
merely solar years, setting out with the date of the year of the Heejree 
when they commenced, but without making allowance in future reckoning 
for the difference between the solar and lunar years, by which means 
they difier rather more than three years every century Both the Suorsun 
and Fusslee are called Mirg, or the husbandman's year, from their 
oommenolng at the season when the fields begin to be sown. 

Vol. I. 
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cMefs,* and to have appropriated lands in jaghecr 
for the maintenance of small bodies of horse ; but 
such lands seem to have always been within the 
jurisdiction of some greater Mahomedan jaghecr- 
dar, himself subordinate to the governor of a 
a great province. By such means did the Sultan 
bind the natives of the country to his interest. 
He had obtained possession of almost the whole 
of Maharashtra, except the Ooncan-Ghaut-Mahta 
from the Poorundhur range of hills to the 
Hurnkassee river, which, together with the coast 
from Babul to Cape llamas, was not entirely 
conquered by the Mahomedans for upwards of a 
century after the establislunent of the Beccan 
monarchy. There were very few insurrections 
occasioned by the natives of the country against 
their Mahomedan rulers : the first took place 
A n iqfifi during the reign of Sultan 
Mohummud Shah, about the year 
1366, or after his return from his first expedition 
to the Carnatic. 


The insurrection alluded to was headed by 
one of his own ofideers, named Bahrain Khan 
Muzenderanee. The circumstances which gave 
rise to it were the report of the Sultan’s death, 
and the absence of the troops from Boulutabad upon 
the Carnatic expedition. Bahram Khan was in- 
cited to this rebellion by a Mahratta chief, named 
Jadow,t who was probably a relation or a descend- 
ant of the ancient rajas, as he is termed chief of 
the Nikas, and the Jadows are still Beshmookhs 
m^that part of the country. The insurgents wcrii 
joined by the Baja of Buglana ; whilst other chiefs 
in Berar, with true Mahratta policy, secretly sent 


to bad small munsubs of from 200 

Mahratta MSs’ ^nown.- 

r± ^ Scf’tt’s Tr^slation it is Geodeo. In some copies of i’erightn. if 
7 ?^ Fenshta says the chief of the Naiks was a descenLuf 
the ]^]a of Deoginrh. Ham deo Eao Jadow was the Baia of SXnrh 
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reinforcements of troops. Bahram Khan seized 
on all the coUeotions he could obtain, and the 
greater part of the district, which from the time 
of Elafoor, appears to have got the name of 
Maharasht,* feU into his hands. 

Mohummud Shah sent remonstrances, and 
from a personal regard for Bahram Khan, offered 
him the most favourable terms ; but as he was 
under Mahratta influence, he did not comply with 
the Sultan’s offers. The insurgents marched to 
Pyetun, where they collected a great crowd of 
needy adventures, such as appear to have at all 
times swarmed in the Deccan. 

The advanced force which composed the bulk 
of the Sultan’s army, was commanded by Musnud 
Ali Kh a n Mohummud, a veteran officer, who not 
choosing to engage hastily, halted at Sewgaom, a 
few miles from Pyetun. When encamped there, 
Bahram Khan made an attempt to surprise him ; 
but on finding Musnud Ali on his guard, he 
injudiciously returned to his own lines, thus 
showing the enemy his weakness, and leaving his 
own troops to suppose that their chief was doubt- 
ful of the result of an equal engagement. The 
consequence was, of course, fatal. Musnud Ali 
immediately prepared to attack him, and sent 
intelligence to the Sultan, who was hunting among 
the bills in rear of the army, that he was about to 
engage the rebels. The Sultan immediately 
galloped forward and joined his troops just as 
the battle was about to commence. The news of 
his arrival quelled the insurrection. The Baja of 
Buglana instantly fled, and the others followed ; 
Bahram Khan and Jadow first sought refuge in 
Doulutabad, and afterwards in Guzerat, beyond 


* This name has ffiven rise to con 3 eoturos , it was probably some small 
tract about where Dhoolia now is, m Gandeish, m the possession of soma 
Mahratta polygar It is not such a misnomer as Europeans have been guilty 
of in calling Toolava, Oanara, though both names are to be accounted tor m 
a similar manner, — See W^llc8t vol i 
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the purstdt of their enemies. This was the only 
insurrection of any consequence in Maharashtra 
up to the period when the Bahminee dynasty 
began to decline, when some of the garrisons, 
composed of Mahrattas, took an opportunity of 
throwing off their allegiance.* 


In 1396, the dreadful famine, distinguished 

A D 1396 others by the name of 

the JDoorga Dewee, commeneed in 
Maharashtra. It lasted, according to Hindoo 
legends, for 12 years. At the end of that time 
the periodical rains returned ; but whole districts 


were entirely depopulated, and a very scanty 
revenue was obtained from the territory between 
the Godavery and Kistna for upwards of 30 
years afterwards. The MU forts and strong 
places, previously conquered by the Mahomc- 
dans, had faUen into the hands of polygars and 
robbers ; and the returning cultivators were 
driven from their vUlages.f An army was 
A -n ^ 14i2Q, in the 

reign of Sultan Ahmed Shah 


Wullee Bahminee, to extirpate the banditti, to 
give security to the people, and to restore 
order in the country. This expedition was 
commanded by Mullik-ool-Tijar, who was accom- 
panied by the hereditary Beshmoolchs of the 
districts, wherever they remained, and an 
experienced Bramin named Dadoo Nursoo Kallay. 
Their first operations were against some Bamoosecs 
in Kuttao Des, and a body of banditti that 
infested the Mahadeo hiUs.J The army next 
marched towards Waee, reduced several forts, 
and even descended into the Ooncan ; * but 
MuUik-ool Tijar appears on tMs occasion to have 
crossed the Ghauts without penetrating into 


• I’enshta. 
tHahratta MSS., 
Beemuooklis. 


X Mahratta MSS. 


and a firman m poasQsaion of one of the Waoo 
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the fastnesses of the mountains on either side. 
On his return to Beder, Badoo Nursay, and a 
Turkish eunuch of the court, were left to arrange 
the country and recal the inhabitants.* * * § As 
the former boundaries of villages were forgotten, 
Dadoo Nursay, in fixing new limits, extended 
them very much, and threw two or three 
villages into one. Lands were given to all who 
would cultivate them : for the first year no rent 
was required ; and for the second a tohra'\ full 
of grain for each heega% was all that was 
demanded. But the result of this expedition was 
a mere temporary relief from the heavy contribu- 
tions which the banditti of the Ghaut-Mahta were 
in the habit of exacting ; and it soon appeared 
that there could be no effectual security afforded 
to the villages until the whole of the hiU forts 
should be reduced. § 

A second expedition was sent in 1436, under 
Dilawur Elhan ; but little having 

® ^ ■ been effected by him, a third was 
prepared under the command of Mullik-ool-Tijar, 
in the reign of Sultan AUa-ud-deen (II.) Bahminee, 
and during the administration of Meamun Oolla 
Beccanee, who formed a plan of reducing not only 
the hill forts in the Syhadree range, but likewise 
the unsubdued part of the Concan to the south- 
ward of Babul. 

Mullik-ool-Tijar, having undertaken the con- 
duct of the wax, marched at the head of a choice 
body of troops, the flower of the Beccan army. 


* From Kallay’s surname, which sounds like Kala (black), these two are 
said to have been called the black and white eunuchs— Kala Khmeh and 
Gora Khojeh. European Turks early found their way to the Mahomedan 

court in the Deccan , . . , , i • ti. 

t A tobra is a leather bag used to feed horses, by putting m the gram, 
and tying it on the mouth by a thong which passes over the horse s head 
like a head-stall, and is fastened by putting it through a running noose on 
one Bide of the tobra. It is a part of the accoutrements of every Mahratta 

horsen^^e^ according to the present measurement, approaches to within 
l-15th of an acre , under some of the Mahomedan states it was much smaller, 

§ Mahratta MSS 
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This ofS.cer began on a systematic plan of conquer- 
ing and regulating the country to be subdued. He 
established his head-quarters at Ohakun, * and 
raised a fort near the city of Joonorc. Thence he 
sent out detachments, at different times, into the 
Concan, and reduced several rajas to subjection. 
At length he moved in person to that part of the 
country, and laid seige to a fort, the raja of which 
was obliged to deliver himself up with all bis 
family. 

This raja’s surname was Sirkay ; and ho was, 
without doubt, a descendant of that polygar who 
obtained possession of the range of country about 
the source of the Klstna, after the Uaja of Panalla 
was conquered in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, by the Raja Singin. 

MuUik-ool-Tijar insisted on the raja’s re- 
nouncing his own faith, and embracing the tenents 
of the Koran. The enraged but subtle Raja, with the 
true policy of a Mahratta when he intends deadly 
vengeance, humbly represented that there existed 
between him and the Raja of Singur,t a fort in the 
territory of Kondan,j; a family competition and 
rivalry, and that they wore near -relations ; that 
should he embrace the Mahomedan faith, and the 
Raja of Kondan remain in power without the loss 
of his caste, ho should become obnoxious to his 
subjects, and that his rival would oxcito rebellion 
and triumph over him. He, therefore, proposed 


* Ohakun 18 a small fort 18 miles north from Poona It la nearly aauaro 
with towers at the angles and centres of tho faces , it has a good ditch 
about p feet wide and 15 deep, but wet on the north side only , tho walla 
are high, the parapet and rampart narrow, and the toweis confined There 
is but one entrance into the body of the place through five or six gateways , 
and there is a mud outwork which also has a ditch I mention it particularly 
onacoountofits reputed antiquity, for although it probably is tho fort 
built by Mullik-ool Tijar, according to concurring Hindoo legends it was 
constructed by an Abyssiman polygar, A. D 1295. As to how ho got thoro, 
they do not pretend to account “ 

J Mahratta MSS 

I Probably the fort of Smgurh, eight miles south of Poona. It was called 

pndaneh by the M^omedans, but afterwards by Sivaieo changed to 
Singnrh In Soott s Tr^lation it is written Kelneh. Kelneh is tho modern 
Vish^gurh, raid oerteinly hes ui a situation much more reaomblmg tho 
esonption of the country, as given by Fenehta, than Singurh 
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that KondaH should first be taken, and bestowed on 
himself, or one of his relations, when he promised 
not only to embrace the faith of Islam, but to 
remit an annual tribute to the Sultan, and assist 
in controlling all those rajas that might hereafter 
fail in their allegiance. 

This proposal was blindly acceded to. The 
troops marched, were drawn into an ambuscade, 
treacherously beset in the night, and nearly 7,000 
A D 1453 Mahomedans, together with their 
general, when buried in sleep, 
were inhumanly massacred by the Mahrattas. The 
remainder of the Sultan’s army retreated; the 
Sirlcay family regained possession of their country, 
and for a period of nearly 16 years no further 
attempt was made to follow up the plan of 
Meamun OoUa Deccanee. 

It is not known at what period Goa came into 
the possession of the rajas of 
Beejanugur ; but it was taken from 
them A. D. 1469, when Khajeh Jehan Gawan, in 
the reign of Mohummud Shah, imdertook an 
expedition which terminated in the capture of 
Goa, and the complete subjugation of the whole 
of that strong country which is included in the 
south-west comer of Maharashtra. 


The tract so reduced remained but a very 
short time under the sovereigns of the Bahminee 
dynasty. The structure that had been founded 
and reared by Alla-ud-deen continued to be built 
up by his successors ; but the pile soon became too 
lofty to sustain its own weight without a broader 
basis ; and the great addition of territory to the 
eastward, which was acquired^ by the victories of 
Mohummud Shah over the Raja of Orissa, brought 
on a crisis which could only terminate in reform or 
revolution. 

The date of the extinction of the dynasty is 
1526 ; but long before that period, 
A. D. 1626- there were in fact five separate 
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states under Mahomedan Mags in the Deccan ; — 
1, Edil Shahee, or Beejapoor ; 2, Kootub Shaheo, 
G-olcondah, or Hyderabad ; 3, Hmmad Shahee, or 
Berar ; 4, Nizam Shahee, or Ahmednugur ; and 5, 
Bureed Shahee, or Ahmedabad Beder. Of these 
five independent states, which sprang from the 
dismemberment of the first Mahomedan Mngdom, 
only three existed at the period when the Mahratta 
people began to emerge from subjugation, and to 
bo conspicuous as actors in the affairs of India. 

The history of these Mohomedan kingdoms, 
as far as regards the detail of events, is already 
accessible to the public* up to the commencement 
of the seventeenth century; but the immediate 
cause of the downfal of the Bahminee dynasty, 
and a brief notice of the origin and progress of the 
states alluded to, are connected with our subject, 
and must be introduced as conducive to perspi- 
cuity. 

At the period of the first Sultan’s death in 
1367, the dominion of the Mahomedans in the 
Deccan extended over almost the whole of Maha- 
rashtra : a small portion of Telingana, together 
with Raichore and Moodgul in the Carnatic, were 
also in their possession. When Mohummud Shah 
Bahminee succeeded to the throne, one of his first 
arrangements was to divide his country into four 
parts, which he termed Turufs ; and to each he 
appointed a governor, who was styled Turufdar. 

In the course of 130 years, the territory had 
been greatly increased by conquests from the 
neighbouring rajas of Beejanugur, Telingana, the 
Ooncan polygars, the Raja of Orissa, and others,— 
the governments of all, except Beejaungur, having 
been almost entirely subverted; but the original 
four divisions, subject to the defects attendant on 
old establishments never revised, had been so 
greatly enlarged, tha t the governors became too 

* Soott’s TranslflitiQu of JPewshta 
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powerful to be either controlled or superintended. 
Under such circumstances, the application of a 
remedy is very diffioidt. About the year 1478, an 
attempt was made by Khajeh 
Jehan Gawan, the able minister of 
Mohummud Shah, to divide the authority, and to 
preserve a due insight into the affairs of each 
province. His plan will be best understood by 
showing the original divisions of the kingdom, and 
the new sub-divisions which he projected. The 
names of the governors appointed to each are 
added ; and this abstract is recommended to the 
particular attention of the reader. 

Old HHvinions. NffioDtumoJM. a . 

lat Kulburga—ot which, as of all the rest, two goveniinente were 
formed — 

lit Beejapoor — with many districts as far as the 
Beema, and including Raichore 
and Moodgul To this Khajeh 
Jeban Gawan was himself ap- 


2nd 


3rd 


pointed 

2nd Ahsunabad—which included Knlburga and 
Suffger, Nuldroog and Shela- 
poor, and was placed in charge 
of the Abyssinian eiinucb, 
Bustoor Beenar. 

DottI«fabrtd — 3rd Donlutabad— of which Eusoof Adil Khan 

Sawee was appointed governor 
4th Joonere-^with the Conoan, and the distiicts 
as far south as Goa and Bel- 
gaom, were conferied on Fnkhir- 
ool-Moolk. 

TfllinaniMi.— 5th Eajamundree— Mausulipatam, P 1 1 h on ilali. 

^ Oureah, and other places were 

held in the name of Niz*»m-ool- 


4th. Berar.— 


Moolk Byheree 

Cth Warungole— was given in charge to Azim 
Khan 

7th Gawel— was placed under Futih Oolla Ummad- 
ool-Moolk 

8th Mahoor —Under the Abyssinian Khodawund 
Khan 


In order to preserve an insight into the affairs 
of these governments, the revenues of several 
places, in each of the eight divisions, were reserved 
for the Sultan’s private expenses, and particular 
collectors appointed to manage them. 

Had these measures been steadily superintend- 
ed for any length of time, a due ascendancy in 
the head of the state might long have been pre- 
served ; but Khajeh Jehan’s influence could not 

Vol, I. ’ 
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■withstand the malice of his enemies, by whom a 
conspiracy was formed against his life : he was 
falsely accused by them, and rashly and wrongfully 
put to death, by order of Mohummud Shah. 

The evils against which his measures were 
calculated to provide, were hastened by this event. 
The chiefs, who had been the enemies of Khajeh 
Jehan, only remained with the Sultan, in hopes 
of enlarging their own power by the ruin of those 
who were the friends of the late minister. 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree was the person supposed 
to have laid the plan for the destruction of Khajeh 
Jehan. The origin and the career of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk are remarkable : he was the son of a 
Bramin Koolkumee of the town of Pathree,* 
and accompanied his father to the Carnatic during 
the prevalence of a famine at their native place. 
When residing in that country, the Bramin boy 
was taken prisoner by the Mahomedan troops, 
in one of the expeditions of Ahmed Shah ‘Wullee 
Bahminee, and brought as a slave to that Sultan, 
by whom he was made a Mussulman, and named 
MuUik Hoossein. In the reign of Mohummud 
Shah, he was raised to the rauk of Huzaree, or 
commander of 1,000 horse, and by degrees attained 
high situations, till at length, by the recommenda- 
tion of Khajeh Jehan, he was, with the title of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, appointed to the government of 
Telingana, a portion of which was assigned to him 
in jagheer. Nizam-ool-Moolk got his son Mullik 
Ahmed appointed his deputy in the provinces ; 
whilst he himself remained with the Sultan, plotting 
the foul deed by which he cut off the benefactor 
that had raised him, and deprived the country 
which he served, of a man deservedly respected. 
But alttoiigh his ambition was thus temporarily 
gratified, a worse fate was reserved for himself ; 
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he was, in the end, treacherously murdered by a 
wretch whom he had rescued from misery, and 
elevated to power. 

After the death of Khajeh Jehan, the principal 
governors paid no respect to the authority of 
Mohummud Shah ; and although some of them 
preserved a show of obedience, they gradually 
assumed independence. 

Hence arose those kingdoms in the Deccan, 
the subjugation of which for a very long period 
employed the descendants of Timour, and during 
the struggle, the Mahomedans, whilst exhausting 
themselves, were gradually exciting that turbulent 
predatory spirit, which, though for ages smothered, 
was inherent in the Hindoo natives of Maharash- 
tra ; — in this manner, the contention of their 
conquerors stirred those latent embers, till, like the 
parched grass, kindled amid the forests of the 
Syhadree mountains, they burst forth in spreading 
flame, and men afar off wondered at the conflagra- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Five Midepeiident States arise from the dismem- 
bered monarchy, which afterwards form the three 
hmgdoms of Almedmtgur, Beejapoor, and 
Golcondah. — Tlieterm Deccan as now used. — Review 
of events during the sixteenth century. — Forts 
garrisoned by Mahrattas. — Fortuguese appear on 
the Malabar coast — on the shores of Maharashtra 
— they take Goa. — The king of Ahmednugur 
appoints a Bramm his Feishwa, or prime minister. 
— Thekmg of Beejapoor likewise shows a prefei'ence 
for the natives of Maharashtra.— Cavalry. — SilUdars 
and Bargeers. — Fortuguese ravage the coast, and 
levy contributions. — Battle of Tetikotta. — Beejanu- 
gur state subverted. — The kitigs of Beejapoor and 
Ahmedrmgur attack the Fortuguese without success. 
— Maharashtra, A. D. 1573, possessed, with some 
exceptions, by Beejapoor and Ahmednugur. — Extent 
of the ki/ngdoms of Beejapoor, Ahmednugur, and, 
Go Iconda h. — I nte rnal administration. — The 
Mahrattas under these states frequently opposed to 
each other. — The principal Mahratta families under 
Beejapoor a/nd Ahmednugur — some accownt of each 
family— particularly that of Bhonslay. — The 
Moghul i/moMo/ns, for the purpose of subjugating 
the Decca/n states, had great mjiuence on the rise of 
the Mahrattas. — State of the Deccan wh&n the 
Emperor Akber projected its conquest — at his 
death, A. D. 1605, in 2Jossession of a part of the 
territory of Nizam Shah.—Mullik Umber— his 
regency.— Lookhjee Jadow Rav.— Death of Mullik 
Unibei', and of Ibrahim Adil Shah.—Shahjee 
Bhonslay. — Mahrattas fast rising into consequence. 
— Accession of Mohummud Adil Shah.—Futih 
Khan succeeds his father.— Mullik Umber is 
confined by Mortiza Nizam Shah. — Murder of 
Lookhjee Jadow Rav.— Death of the Emperor 
Jehangeer, and accession of his son, Shah Jehan 
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— Khan Jehan Lodi, his rebellion cmd death . — 
Shahjee Bhomlay enters the Moghul service . — 
Alliawse hetioixt Mortiza Nizam Shah and the ki/ng 
of Beejapoor. — Army of Beejapoor defeated by 
the Moghuls. — Futih Kham, murders Mortiza Nizam 
Shah — negotiates with the emperor — obtavns some 
districts previously promised to Shahjee. — Shahjee 
in disgust joins the army of Beejapoor. — Futih 
EJicm treacherously breaks with the Moghuls . — 
Siege a/nd surrender of Boulutahad. — Moghuls 
repulsed before Purmda, a/nd compelled to retreat 
to Burhanpoor. — Shahjee’s regency. — Shah JeharCs 
policy . — "^ar with Be^apoor — peace concluded — 
terms. — Shahjee manntai/ns a desultory warfare — is 
at last compelled to yield, and enter the service of 
Beejapoor. — End of the Byheree dynasty. 


By the distribution of the governments under 
n idTO administration of Khajeh 

■ ■ ■ Jehan Grawan, Eusoof Adil Khan 

Sawee was, as we have mentioned in the foregoing 
chapter, appointed to Doulutahad ; hut upon the 
death of that minister, who had been his patron 
and intimate friend, Adil Khan was removed to 
the government of Beejapoor, where several 
circumstances combined to strengthen his power ; 
till, in the year 1489, he assumed the ensigns of 
royalty. Such was the origin of 
A D. 1489. kings of Beejapoor, well 

knoAvn by their Deccan appellation of the Edil 
Shahoo dynasty.* 

The first prince of Ahmednugur, the founder 
of the Nizam Shahee or Byhereet dynasty, was 
Mullik Ahmed, the son of that Nizam-ool-Moolk 


* The Moghuls nerer acknowledged their title to Shah (that is, king) ; 
and therefote, in all Moghul writings, the sovereigns of Beejapoor are only 
mentioned by the name of Adil Khan. 

t One of the situations by whiohJNizam-ool-Moolk ascended to power, 
was that of having charge of the royal falconry , the Byheree being a species 
of hawk much used in the Deccan, he obtained the name of Byheree from 
that circumstance. 
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Byheree stigmatized as the principal instigator in 
the murder of Khajeh Jehan Gawan. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk having succeeded to the 
office of the deceased minister, and having, by the 
will of Mohummud Shah, become prime minister 
to his son, Sultan Mahmood, obtained Sheer and 
other districts, in addition to his former extensive 
jagheer ; and Mullik Ahmed, who had been his 
father’s deputy in the lately-acquired territory of 
Raiamundree and Oureah, being recalled thence, 
was sent to the northward, and appears to have 
held a general charge of the territory, comprehend- 
ed in the districts of Doulutabad and Joonere by 
the arrangements of 1478. 

When his father, Nizam-ool-Moolk, was 
murdered, Mullik Ahmed rebelled; and, having 
assumed independence, defied all the efforts of 
Mahmood Shah Bahminee to reduce him. 

Kootub-ool-Moolk, Turufdar of Telingana, to 
A D 1512 which government he was appoint- 
ed in the year 1496, styled him- 
self Sultan, and mounted the throne of Golcondah 
in 1612, under the title of Kootub Shah. 

The founder of the Berar state was Futih 
OollaTJmmad-ool-Moolk, governor of that province. 
The TJmmad Shahee dynasty lasted till 1674, when 
Berar was conquered and annexed to the territory 
of Abmednugur, by Mortiza Nizam Shah the first. 

The Bureed Shahee dynasty lasted a still 
shorter period than the TJmmad Shahee. The 
sovereignty was founded by Umeer Bureed, whose 
iiffiuenoe was obtained by his control over the 
king s person ; the territory he possessed never 
extended beyond Beder, Kulburga, and a few of 
the adjoining districts, the greater part was 
afterwards annexed to Beejapoor. 
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The three states, therefore, more immediately 
connected with our subject, are those of Beejapoor, 
Ahmednugur, and Golcondah.* 


^ A list of the prinees of each dynasty, with the dates of their reign up to 
|,he end of the sixteenth century, is as follows — 


Beejapoor Edil 
Shahee. 

AmednugurNixam Shahee. 
or Byheree Dynasty 

Golcondah or Xootub 
Shahee 

Ist Sultan Easoof Adil 
Shah, assumed mde- 
pendenoe in 1489. 
Died in 1510 

1st Mullik Ahmed under 
the tille ot Ahmed 
Nizaiuiiol Moolk B\heree 
asBUtiied indepeTulenee, 
about 1487, an*! died in 
1508 

1st Sultan Xootub'ool- 
Moolkas Burned 
independenence i n 

1512 , and was assas- 
sinated in 1551. 

2nd. Sultan Ismael 
Adil Shah succeeded 
his father, and died in 
1554 

2nd. Sultan Bon ilf n ni 
zam Shah sucoeudod his 
father, and died in 1553 

2nd Sultan Jumsbeed suo- 
ceeded his father, and 
after a short reign ol 
seven months was suc- 
ceeded by Ins brother 

3rd. Sultan Mulloo 
Adil Shah suoceeded 
his father, and was 
deposed in 1555 

3rd Sultan Hoossein 
Nizam Shah succeeded 
bis father, and died in 
1565 

3rd Sultan Ibrahim 
Kootiib Shah, who 
died in the year 1581 

4tb. Sultan Ibrahim 
Adil Shah suoceeded 
hiB brother, and died 
in 1557 

4th Sultan Mortiza Nizam 
Shah succeeded his 
father, and was pub to 1 
death in 1587 by bis son 
and auccesBor 

4th Sultan Mobum- 
mud Koolee Knotub 
Shah succeeded his 
father, and was snt»- 
ceeded by his brothoi 

5th Sultan All Adil 
Shah snooeodod his 
father, and was mur- 
dered in 1580 

5th Sultan Meeran Hoos- 
Boin Nizam Shah, who 
was, alter a reign of two 
months, put to death, 
1587 

5th Sultan Abdoollah 
Kootub Shah 

6tb Sultan Ibrahim 
Adil Shah suoceeded 
his father 

6th. Sultan Ismael Nizam 
Shah, the cousin of 
Meeran Hoossein, was 
raised to the throne, but 
deposed by his father. 



7th. Sultan Boorahan 
Nizam Shah (II.), who 
died in 1594 
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But before proceeding further, it is fit to 
apprize the reader that the term Deccan, as at 
present used by all classes, is different from the 
ancient Hindoo signification, which, we have seen, 
included the whole tract of the five grand divisions 
of the Indian peninsula. Europeans have adopted 
the Mahomedan definition ; and the modern Deccan 
comprises most of Telingana, part of Gondwaneh, 
and that large portion of Maharashtra which is 
above the western range of Ghauts, and which 
extends from the Nerbuddah to the Elistna. 

We shall now take a brief review of events 
during the sixteenth century, and of the state of 
the country and its inhabitents during that period. 


On the appointment of Mullik Ahmed to his 
A D 1485 government of Doulutabad and 
Joonere, in the year 1486, he found 
the Mahrattas, who garrisoned the hill forts, in a 
state of revolt ; and was obliged to besiege and 
take the whole of the forts about Poona, including 
Kondaneh* and Loghur, and also many in the 
Ooncan, as far as Dhunda B/ajepoor, which was 
about the southern extremity of the Ahmednugur 
territory. 

The pretence set up by the Mahrattas for 
refusing to surrender the forts, was the minority of 
Mahmood Shah ; but they were, perhaps, induced 
to hold out, at the instigation of some of the 
factions which then agitated the court of Beder. 


Early in the sixteenth century a new power 
appeared, which took some share in the events 
which followed. The Portuguese, under the 
A. D. 1498, celebrated Vasco de Gama, had 
made them appearance in May 
1498, at the town of Calicut in Kerala, or Malabar. 
In 1507, in an engagement fought at Ohoulef by 
Lorenzo, the son of Erancisco de Almeyda, against 


Or Smgurb, as alreadv noticed 
t Pe Fana. 
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the flebt of tihie Soldan- of Egypt, the* Portuguese 
cannon’ wbre first heard on the shores of Maharash- 
tra.; Ghoule then belonged to‘ Ahmednugur, and 
the country of MuUik Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree 
seems to have been the only one to which the 
ravages of Portuguese piracy did not" extend. 
They maintained a friendly intercourse, for a good 
many years, with the king of Ahnabdnugur. 

Oh' the 30th December 1608, the Portuguese 
A D iVos' entered the lavet of Dabul, 

’ ' and' the' ■roeeroy, Pranci^b de 

Almeyda, who cominainded' in person, having 
landed his’ men, took, ' plundered, and burnt the 
town. But the first teMtory of which the 
Portuguese obtained possession in Maharashtra, was 
the important island on which stands the city of 
Goa, and which belonged to the territory of 
Beejapoor. 

The attack on Goa was suggested to Alphonzo 
de Albuqerque by the Hindoo pirate, Timmojee, a 
native of Toolava.* Goa was surprised, and 
surrendered on the' 27th Eebruary 161 0,t but was 
retaken,- a few months afterwards, by Edsoof Adil 
Shah in person. It was, however, again attacked 

A D 1510 season, and finally 

conquered by Albuqerque on the 
26th November 1510,+ since which time it has 
remained in possession of the Portuguese. 

About the year 1629, it is particularly deserving 
ifeorfi notice, that Boorahan Nizam 

^ ■ ' Shah bestowed the oifice of 

dr prime minister, on a Bramin, whose name, 
according to Eerishta, was Kawerseen ; and from 
that period' the Hindoos acquired great influence 
in the Nizam Shahee government. Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, upon his accession to the throne of Beejapoor, 


* Commonly termed by Bxiropeans, Oanara 
t De B'eria. 
t Feiishta 

Vol. T. 
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in 1665, likewise showed a great preference for the 
natives of Maharashtra, both as men of business 
and as soldiers. He discontinued keeping the 
accounts in Persian, for which he substituted 
Mahratta, though deeds of importance were 
written in both languages.* This regulation, of 
course, tended to increase the power and con- 
sequence of Mahratta Bramins. Ibrahim Adil 
Shah likewise disbanded most of the foreign troops, 
and displaced many of the foreign nobility. He 
entertained 30,000 Deccan cavalry, and introduced 
the practice of enlisting Bargeers^i men who are 
supplied with a horse by the state or by individuals, 
instead of SilUdars, who provide a horse at their 
own expense4 

In 1532 the Portuguese made a descent upon 
& T» coast, burnt the whole of the 

towns from Chicklee-Tarapoor to 
Bassein, destroyed some fortifications newly erected 
there, and levied contributions from Tannah and 
Bombay. Two years afterwards they took Damaun, 
and obliged Sultan Buhadur, of Guzerat, then hard 
pressed by the Emperor Humaioon, to cede 
Bassein in perpetuity ; to grant permission to build 
a fort at Diu, and to invest them with the right of 
levying duties on the trade with the Bed Sea, for 
which they promised to assist him against the 
Moghuls. § 

Their operations in Guzerat, and in other 
A, D. 1648. quarters, occupied the attention of 

the Portuguese for some years; 
but, in 164 j 8, they committed great havoc on the 
coast of the Beejapoor dominions, having destroy- 
ed, with fire and sword, the whole of the towns 
from the neighbourhood of Goa to Bancoote.§ They 


* Old deeds 
t Ferishta. 

xi? muoli more respeotable than a Bargeer j ho is oonsiderod 

in the Mahratta country a sort of gentleman cavalier. 

$ De Fana, 
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were invited to become parties in a plan for depos- 
ing Ibrahim Adil Shah, and placing upon the 
throne his brother Abdoollah, who was then resid- 
ing at Goa under their protection ; but the attempt 
was abandoned.* 


The decisive battle at Telikotta,t or, as it is 
termed in Mahratta manuscripts, RahsMtta 
Gundee, which subverted the Beejanugur state, 

A D 1664 fought by the confederate 

Mahomedan powers of the Deccan 
against the Bindoo army of the Carnatic in the 
year 1564. Jealousy among the allied Sultans 
prevented the kingdom of Canara from being 
totally annihilated. The brother of Bam Baja was 
allowed to retain a considerable sovermgnty ; but 
the government never recovered itself, and the 
Deshmookhs, or zumeendars, took advantege of its 
weakness to establish their own independence.^ 


In 1671 there was a combined attack made 
upon the Portuguese by the 
A. D. 1571. Beejapoor and Ahmednugur kings. 
All Adil Shah besieged Goa, and sustained a very 
mortifying repulse ;§ but the defence of Ohoule, 
which was besieged by Mortiza Nizam Shah, and 
was defended by Luis Perara de Andrada, reflected 
particular credit on the Portuguese, and, as is 
generally the case where a native army is defeated, 
the Mahomedans attributed their want of success 
to treachery.il 

Perishta says, the officers of Nizam Shah were 
corrupted, principally by presents of wine. Both 
monarchs desisted from their attacks in August of 
the same year, when Ali Adil Shah’s arms were 
turned against some of the ra^as in the Carnatic, 
and in reducing them, he was more successful. 


t follow the u-iial desigrnation of that battle , but it was probablj foiigh 
at aome village oppo«^ite to Telikotta, aocroas the Kiatna, and consequently 
16 miles south of tlw' modern Telikotta. 

t I’erishta.— W lUs § De Fana, Oessar Frederick. 

II De FariUf 
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In 1673 Maharashtra was subject to *the kings 
of Beejapoor and Ahmodnugur, with 
■A. p. 1,572. exceptions of a part of 'Candeish, 

which was held as an independent principality by 
the Sultan of Burhanpoor ; the northern >Concan, 
belonging to ,Gruzerat ; and the possessions of the 
Portuguese. The power of Bcejanugur had been 
for ever humbled ; and Bcrar and Bedor were 
appexed to the dominions, of their more powerful 
neighbours. 

The three great Mahomedan states which 
divided the Deccan at this period, may be here 
briefly and generally defined. 

Beejapopr extended from the Neera ,to the 
Toongbud^a. The district of Adonee, ppd pro- 
bably* N.undheal, south of tfiat river, wore in its 
possession. The coast fropi Bf^uepote .to lOapo 
Eamas, with the exception already adyerted to, 
formed its western side; and on the east, the 
■boundaries of its districts, Raichore, Eedgecr, 
Mulkair and Beder, divided it from the kingdom 
of Golcondah; Akulkote, Nuldroog, and Kalb'an 
became frontier provinces, and, like Sholapoor, 
situated between Ahmednugur and Beejapoor, 
were sometimes overrun by the troops of the one, 
and sometimes of the other. 

Ahpie^ugur .extended over the greater part 
of Berar, and the whole of what was afterwards 
comprehended in the aoobeh of Aurungabad. 
Galna, and some other districts in Candeish, ,apd 
the district of Kaliannee, in the Concan^ or from 
Bancoote to Bassein, were likewise subject to this 
state. 

The kipgdo# of Golcondah extended from the 
territory of Beejapoor and Ahmednugur east as far 


tv, i. probably, for the same reason that Colonel Wilks does, namolv. 

toat althoagh molnded as one of tte l^loghul divisions of the woboh ol 
positive evideneo 'of its having been either taken or 
ceded to Beejapoor. Adonee was taken in 1567. ^ 
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as the opposite coast ; but a part of 'the territory 
about i^jamundree, which iad *heeu originahy 
conquered from the Raja of 'Orissa, continued -to 
be governed by one of that raja’s descendants, 
by whom tribute having ‘been withheld, Ibrahim 
Kootub 'Shah was employed in establishing due 
authority in that quarter, and in settling 'his 
lately-acquired districts in the 'Carnatic, whilst 
the Sultans of Ahmednugur and Reejapoor were 
acting against the Portuguese, or extending their 
respective possessions in Berar and the Carnatic. 

Under these governments the country was 
divided into SirJcam, though not, perhaps, so 
regularly as iby the subsequent arrangements of 
the Moghuls. Phe next division to a Sirkar, was 
known >by the various and synonymous names of 
per.guwM, Teuryoit, su/mmut, mahcil, and talooka, 
and also by the Hindoo appeUations praimt and 
desh, Ehora, Moora, and Mawul have^ been 
already described as lands comprehended in the 
Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, and such parts, from having 
been generally intrusted to Hindoo management, 
continued to be Icnown ,by their ancient appella- 
tions. 

The revenues under all the Mahomed^ 
states seem generally to have been farmed out in 
small portions ; in some parts of the coxmtry by 
single villages. "Where they were ,not fariped, 
the management appears to have been generally 
intrusted to Hindoo agency.* To coUeot the 
revenues so farmed, there were a/wmils, or agents 
on the part of government, who regulated the 
police, and settled civil suits ; these last, in disputes 
relating to hereditary ofS.ee or landed property, 


* This IB stated on the anthprity of many papers in possession of 
Deshpandyas, local inquiry amongst mtelligmt natives, and numerous 
oirottjiietancos throug-hout the country, aa well as written documents m 
support of what the Deshpandyas adduce, 
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were decided by Punchayet.* In matters which 
regarded mere money transactions, it is probable 
that the aumds frequently gave decisions them- 
selves. Under the Peejapoor state there was an 
aumUdar who superintended the affairs of a 
considerable division, and to whom all other 
aumildars were subordioate. This officer was 
termed mokassadar and it is conjectured that 
he had some percentage upon the revenues, but 
the amount is unknown. There arc instances of 
Mokassadars having held their situations for 
upwards of 20 years, and been succeeded by their 
sons,$ but this was entirely optional with the 
Sultan. Some were removed in one year, and the 
Mokassadar was not always a Mahomedan. There 
was frequently, but not always, an authority 
superior to the Mokassadar, called a Soobeh : he 
did not reside constantly in the districts, and took 
no share in the revenue management, although 
deeds, and formal writings of importance wore 
made out in his name. 

The condition of the Mahrattas, in the early 
part of those dynasties continued much the same 
as it had been under the Bahminoo kings. The hill 
forts seem generally to have been garrisoned by 
Mahrattas :§ they were sometimes in the immediate 
pay of government, and sometimes in charge of the 


* Under the Beejapoor state, in oases of hereditary property where the 
^ T 1?^^^ persons assomblotl on tho 

Wa two-thirda of those appear to 

have been Mahomedans and one-third Hindoos With regard to tho Ahmed- 

sa-™© opportunities of gaming information, 
butjthat claims to hereditary property were settled by Punchayet the old 
papersiuevery district will prove * huq oia 

name, as here used, is probably to be found in tho 
signifying the plaoo of collecting the ouscoms or 
application of the word Mokassa by tho Mahrattas 
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jagheerdars and district Deshmookhs : a few places 
of great strength were always served by the king, 
by whom the Killidars, or governors, were appoint- 
ed ; but to this we shall again more particularly 
revert. A certaia rank depending on the number 
of a body of horse imder an individual’s command, 
and which rank is termed by Mahomedans munsub, 
was frequently conferred on Mahratta chiefs,* and 
military jagheers, or lands given for the purpose of 
maintaining a body of troops, were granted for 
their support. The quota of troops, so furnished 
was very small in proportion to the size of the 
jagheer. Phultun Desh, for which, in the time of 
the Mahratta Peishwas, 350 horse were required, 
only furnished 60 to the Beejapoor government, at 
a very late period of that dynasty ; but the Mah- 
ratta chiefs could procure horse at a short notice, 
and they were entertained or discharged at 
pleasure : a great convenience to a wasteful court 
and an improvident government. Titles were 
tcnferred upon many of the Mahrattas, but under 
hoe Deccan dynasties such titles were generally 
ancient Hindoo appellations. Raja, Naik, and 
Rao were the most common, and though bestowed 
by their Mahomedan conquerors, the distinction 
was always exceedingly gratifying to the Mahrattas, 
especially as they invariably obtained with, the 
title the means of supporting their new rank. 

The Mahrattas are occasionally mentioned in 
Perishta’s history of the Edil Shahee kings, under 
the name Bergee, by which they are scarcely 
known to Europeans. Bergee, or Burgay, was 
more frequently applied by the Mahomedans to 
the Naiks of the Carnatic ; many natives of which, 
who cannot speak their own language, call them- 


t The munsubs of the Becoan states, exactly corresponded with the 
mimber of horse from which they took their rank In the Moghul service, 
munsubdars of 10,000 might only hold command of half that number of horse. 
The munsubs ot Mahomedans rarely, if ever, exceeded 10,000, even under the 
Moghul government, but Mahrattas in the service of the emperor had much 
higW munsubs ; in one intance, a Mahratta chief, as will be hereafter 
obWved, had a munsub of 24,000 conferred on him, 
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selves Mahrattas;- but all the troops of the 
Mahratta munsubdars were called Bergee;- and in 
many parts of India they arc still known by that 
name : it was used like the term Baruli Bhaee* of 
later date, as a- contemptuous appellation, and 
perhaps originated with the foreign cavalry, when 
disbanded, to make room for Deocanees in the army 
of Beejapoor. They were always found particularly 
serviceable in stopping roads- and intercepting 
supplies, in hanging on the rear of a flying enemy, 
and' in plundering and devastating a country. 

In the year 1578 Perishta mentions that 
excesses were cdnimitted by some' Of 
’ * ' the Berg'ee chiefs in their jaghcers' 
in the Carnatic ; and a considerable forCO was 
detached for the purpose of suppressing theUi'; bilt, 
after a year of constant skirtnifehing,- the officer 
sent against them stated- the impossibility of 
making any' impression on the Bergfee hOrte ;'and 
the Sultan, Ali Adil Shah, with that toachery for 
which the Deccan has always been notorious, 
formed a scheme for drawing them into his power, 
and putting their chiefs to' death. Has instrumefit’ 
for' this detestable purpose was a Bramih, named 
Vasoojee Punt, who succeeded itt' betraying most' 
of them. 

The Bergees, Howeverj afterwards attended* the 
standard of the Sultan’s successor'; and in tlie 
reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah tto find' thoifa actively 
engaged' in their' usual mode Of warfare against- the 
artny of Nizam Shah. 

The Mahmt'tas were naturally' much more 
numerous in the armies of Beejapoor and Ahmed- 
nugur, as these kingdoms extended over almost the 
whole of Maharashtra, but some of them served in 


• Where aoything' is disorgunized, in the hands of lasAiT or m a statn 
oorfttSidn, the IMrattas use phrase. Enropeans, in des^^ting am-ono 
appeUetion, misimderstahd both'itspohit ^ 5 b 
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the army of Golcondah.. Neither national sentiment, 
nor unity of language and religion, prevented their 
fighting against each other. Not only did Mahratta 
subjects of these governments stand in array 
opposed to each other, but the most active enmity 
was frequently evinced between members of the 
same family. They fought with rancour wherever 
individual dispute or hereditary feuds existed, and 
that spirit of rivalry in families, which was foment- 
ed by the kings of the Bahminee dynasty,* was one 
meacns of keeping the Mahrattas poised against 
each other in the dynasties which succeeded them. 

Some of the principal Mahratta chiefs, under 
the Beejapoor state, were — 1st., Ohunder Rao 
Moray ; 2nd., B/ao Naik Nimbalkur, called also 
Phultun Rao; 3rd., Joojhar Rao Ghatgay ; 4th., Rao 
Manay ; 5tli., Ghorepuray ; 6th., Duflay ; 7th., 
Sawunt Buhadur, Deshmookh of Waree, &c. 

Those under Ahmednugur were — 1st,, Rao 
Jadow ; 2nd., Raja Bhonslay ; and many others of 
less note. 

In regard to the chiefs under Beejapoor, a 
person named Moray, originally a naik in the 
Ournatic, was appointed in the reign of Eusoof 
AdH Shah to the command of a body of 12,000 
Hindoo infantry, sent for the purpose of reducing 
that strong tract which is situated between the 
Neera and the Warna rivers. In this enterprize 
Moray was successful ; he dispossessed the 
descendants of the Raja Sirkay, and completely 
suppressed the depredations of their abettors ; the 
principal of whom were families named Goozur, 
Mamoolkur, Mohitey, and Mahareek. Moray, for 
this service, was dignified with the title of Ohunder 
Rao ; and his son Yeswunt Rao, having 
distinguished himself in a battle fought near 
Purinda with the troops of Boorahan Nizam Shah, 
i n which he captured a green flag, was confirmd in 

Papers respecting hereditary disputes m Mahratta families, Ghatgay ’s 
Bukur, &c 
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succession to Ms father as raja of Jowlee, and had 
permission to use the standard ho had won. Their 
posterity ruled in the same tract oC country for 
seyen generations ; and by their mild and useful 
administration, that inhospitable region became 
extremely populous. All the successors of the first 
Moray assumed the title of Ohunder llao. The 
inyariable submission manifested by this raja 
probably induced the government to exact little 
more than a nominal tribute from districts 
producing so little, and which had always been in 
disorder imder Mahomedan management. 

Another principal cMef, imder the Boejapoor 
government, was the Naik of Phultun, whoso 
title was Eao I^'aik Nimbalkur, or Phultun 
Eao. The original name of this family is said 
to have been Powar; the name Nimbalkur is 
derived from the village of Nimbalik, now called 
Nimluk, where Ms ancestor resided. The origin 
of his Deshmookhee claims, on Phultun Desh, 
is unknown: the family is considered one oi‘ 
the most ancient in Maharashtra. Nimbalkur 
was made Surdeshmookh of Phultun, before 
the middle of the seventeenth century, by the 
king of Beejapoor, as appears by original sunnuds 
of^ that date. The Beshmookh of Phultun is 
said to have become a polygar, and to have 
withheld the revenues of the district repeatedly ; 
but the exact periods are not ascertained. 

Wungojee Naik, however, better known by 
the name of Jugpal, who lived in the early 
part ^of the seventeenth century, was notorious 
for his restless and predatory habits. The sister 
of tTugpal was the grandmother of the famous 
Sivajee. Nimbalkur never exchanged his ancient 
title of naik* for that of raja. 


to denominate a parhoular officer a 

Tfatie o1 estabhahment. was fome^ 

respect, hke the present jee, or as we would say Mr The 
Mahratta officers in charge of forts under the 

teqnently termed Naikwaree in Peraian MSS. ^d dS? government are 
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Joojhar Rao, Deshmookh of Mullaoree, 
was chief of a powerful family of Ghatgays; 
their native country is Kuttao Desh, and is 
separated from that of the Nimhalkurs by 
the Mahdeo range of hills. The Ghatgays 
were Deshmookhs and Surdeshmookhs of the 
Pergunna of Maun, and their cheif had a 
munsub under the Bahminee dynasty ; they did 
not obtain the title of Surdeshmookh till the 
year 1626, when it was given to Nagojee 
Ghatgay as an unconditional favour by Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, together with the title of Joojhar 
Rao. The amount of revenue payable to a 
Surdeshmookh* is not mentioned in any of the 
deeds of the Edil Shahee kings. The great 
ancestor of the family, Kam Raje Ghatgay, 
had a small munsub under the Bahminee dynasty. 
From that period till the present day 
the Ghatgays have been notorious for their 
family feuds. They held enam and jagheer 
lands under the Beejapoor state, and served 
that government with a body of horse. Their 
jagheer was immediately subject to the control 
of the Mokassadar. 

The head of the Manay family was Deshmookh 
of Muswar adjoining the district of the Ghatgays. 
The Manays were distinguished Sillidars under 
the Beejapoor government, but nearly as notorious 
for their revengeful character as the Sirkays. 

The Ghorepurays were originally named 
Bhonslay, and their ancestor acquired the 
present surname, accordiug to their family 
legend, during the Bahminee dynasty, from 
having been the first to scale a fort in the 
Concan, which was deemed impregnable, by 
fastening a cord round the body of a ghorepv/r, 
or guana. They were Deshmooldis under the 

* Aurungssebe allowed the old Siivdeshmooka 2 2)0? cent ag appe irs by 
gumiuds ol his time. 
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Boejapoor government, and divided into two 
distinct families — the one of Kapsee, near the 
Wama river, the other of Moodliole, near 
the Gutpurba,*'' The Ghorepurays appear to have 
signalized themselves at a very early period. 
The title of Umeer-ool-Oomrah was conferred on 
one of the members of the Kapsee family by the 
Beejapoor kings. 

The Duflays were Beshmookhs of the 
Pergunna of Jhntt, not far from Beejapoor ; 
their original name was Chowan, and they acquired 
the surname of Duflay, from their village of 
Duflapoor, of which they were hereditary Patells. 
They held a munsub, but no title, from the 
Beejapoor kings. 

The Sawunts were hereditary Beshmookhs 
of Waree, near Goa, and acquired the title 
of Buhadur from the kings of Beejapoor, during 
some of the wars against the Portuguese. 
Their original name was Bhonslay, and their 
chief is frequently, to this day, styled the 
Bhonslay. It is remai’kable of their territory 
that the ancient appellation of the family is 
preserved in our modern maps.t They woi’c 
distinguished as commanders of infantry, a 
service best adopted to the country which they 
inhabited. 


The principal Mahratta chiefs in the service 
of the Ahmednugur state was Jadow llao, 
Beshmookh of Sindkheir, supposed with much 
probability to have been a descendant of the 
Raja of Beogurh. No Mahratta family was so 
powerful as the Jadows. Lookhjee Jadow Rao, 


The KapsTOkur and Moodholofcnr were knowa under the Beeiapoor 
government, the framer by the noMitts, the latter by the Ohore- 

pnraye— a distwotion which both families keep up, but for whioh thev can 
givenosatisfaotoryreBBon. thefiist Ghorepnray that 3oinod Sivmee.^was 
latara The head of the latter is the PaW of a vil%o near 


t The ancient name of then 
Gohujeasht. 


country is Koodhal Desh, a sub-dmaion of 
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in the end of the sixteenth century, held a 
jagheer, under the Nizam Shahee goTernment, 
for the support of 10,000 horse. 

There was, likewise, a respectable Mahratta 
family, sumamed Bhonslay, particularly connected 
with the history contained in the following pages, 
which first rose into notice under the Amednugur 
government. They are said to have held several 
Patellships ; but their principal residence was at 
the village of Verole,* near Doulutahad. Babjee 
Bhonslay had two sons, the elder named Mallojee; 
and the younger "Witteojee. Mallojee was 
early married to Deepa Bye, the sister of 
Wimgojee, or Jugpal Rao Naik Nimbalkur, 
Desmookh of Phultun. At the 
age of 26, in the year 1577, by 
the interest of Lookjee Jadow Rao, he was 
entertained in the service of Mortiza Nizam Shah, 
with a small party of horse, of which he was the 
proprietor. He had no children for many years, 
which is considered a great misfortune amongst 
Hindoos. He was a rigid votary of the deity 
Mahdeo, and the goddess Dewee Bhowanee, of 
Tooljapoor, was the Kool Swamy of his family ; 
but both deities had been invoked in vain to grant 
an heir. A celebrated Mahomedan saint or peer, 
named Shah Shureef, residing at Ahmednugur, 
was engaged to ofPer up prayers to this desirable 
end ; and Mallojee’s wife having shortly after 
given birth to a son, in gratitude 
to the peer’s supposed benediction, 
the child was named after him, Shah; with the 
Mahratta adjunct of respect, jee; and in the 
p.nsniTig year, a second son was in hke manner 
named Shureefjee. Shahjee was born in 1694. 

Mallojee Bhonslay was an active SiUidar, and 
had acquitted himself so well, in various duties 


* It IB the village close to the celebrated cayes of BEora, and from which 
they take their name 
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intrusted to Mm, that he began to attain distinc- 
tion. He had by some means made an addition 
to Ms small body of horse, and was always much 
noticed by Ms first patron Jadow Hao. His elder 
son Shahjee was a remarkably fine boy ; and on 
the occasion of the celebration of the Hoolec 
. lEQQ festival in the year 1699, when 
Shahjee was five years old, he 
accompamed Ms father to the house of Jadow llao. 
It is usual for aU. castes of Hindoos to meet 
on that occasion, at the residence of some 
principal person, on the fifth day of the festival ; 
and when there is any footing of intimacy, the 
cMldren often accompany their fathers to the 
place of assembly. Shahjee, on this occasion, was 
noticed by Jadow Rao, who good-naturedly called 
the boy towards him, and seated him beside his 
daughter named Jeejee, a pretty child of three or 
four years old. The children began to play 
together, when Jadow Hao, in the joy of his heart, 
thoughtlessly asked his daughter — “Well, girl, 
wilt thou take this boy as thy husband ?” and, 
turning round to the company, observed in the 
same strain, “ They are a fine pair.” The children, 
at this time, happening to throw some of the red 
colour at each other, which is a common amuse- 
ment on this festival, the circumstance occasioned 


& -n 1 RQQ deal of laughter in the 

assembly. TMs mirth, however, 
was disturbed by Mallojee Bhonslay’s rising up 
and saying — “ Take notice, friends, Jadow has this 
day become a contracting party with me in 
marriage”— to wMch some of those present 
assented ; but Jadow seemed astonished, and was 
mute. 


Affecting to treat what had passed as a more 
joke, Jadow Rao next day asked Mallojee to a 
d in ner, but he declined the invitation, unless 
Jadow would formally recognize Shahjee as his 
son-in-law. This Jadow Rao peremptorily refused; 
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and Ms wife, being a proud woman of Mgh spirit, 
was very indignant at Ms having, even in jest, 
matched her daughter with such a person as the 
son of Mallojee Bhonslay. Mallojee appears, 
however, to have been crafty and persevering, little 
scrupulous about the means employed, so that his 
end could be attained. He retired to his village, 
where it is pretended that the goddess Bhowanee, 
having appeared to him, discovered a large 
treasixre; at all events he and his brother 
Wittoojee became possessed of money in some 
secret manner, wMch in that troubled period of 
the Nizam Shahee government, during the first 
years of the seventeenth century, was probably by 
robbery. Their confidant, as to the fact of 
possessing the money, was a soucar or banker of 
Ohumargoondee, name Seshao Naik Poonday, in 
whose hands the cash was deposited. But, 
according to Mahratta legend, the discovery of 
this treasure was mererly a means which the 
goddess afforded to effect what she had, on first 
appearing, declared to Mallojee ; namely, that 
“ there shall be one of thy family T^ho shall 
become a king : he shall be endowed with the 
qualities and attributes of Sambh ;* he shall 
re-establish and preserve justice in Maharashtra, 
and remove all that molest Bramins and violate 
the temples of the gods ; his reign shall form an 
epoch, and his posterity shall mount the throne for 
27 generations.” 

Mallojee employed his fortune in the purchase 
of horses, and in the popular works of digging 
ta.Tiksi, building wells, and endowing various 
temples ; but he was not diverted from his 
favourite scheme of being connected with the 
family of Jadow Bao. Jugpal Naik Nimbalkur of 
Phultun, the brother of Deepa Bye, Mallojee’s 
wife, warmly interested himself to promote the 


* A name of Maba^eo 
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proposed marriage of his nephew. Wealth too, at 
a -FalliTig court, like that of Ahmednugur,_ coidd 
procure anything ; and as Jadow Rao’s objection 
was now confined merely to Mallojee’s rank, this 
was soon obviated by his being raised to the 
command of 5,000 horse, with the title of Mallojee 
Raja Bhonslay. The forts of Sewneree and 
Ohakrm, with their dependent districts, were 
likewise placed in his charge ; and the Pergunnas 
of Poona and Sopa made over to him in jagheer. 
Thus every obstacle being removed, Jadow Rao had 
A n ifi 04 longer an excuse for not 

■ ■ ■ performing what he was urged to 

by his sovereign. The marriage of Shahjee to 
Jeegee Bye was celebrated with great pomp, and 
was honoured by the presence of the Sultan * 

The Moghul invasions, for the purpose of 
reducing the kingdoms of Ahmednugur, Beejapoor, 
and G-olcondah, had a great influence on the rise of 
the Mahrattas. The revolutions which took place 
in Hindoostan, and which placed the descendants 
of Timour on the imperial throne, gave the princes 
of the Bahminee dynasty an opportunity of firmly 
establishing their power ; and had the Moghul 
emperors been in a condition to attempt the 
conquest of the Deccan, whilst the united kingdom 
existed, it probably would have been the means of 
preserving two rival Mahomedan empires in India, 
for a much longer period than either of them 
endured. When the great but ambitious Akber 
A D. 1590 projected the subversion of the 

Deccan monarchies, they were not 
only in a state of warfare with each other, but 
internal dissensions paralyzed their individual 
efforts. The kingdom of Ahmednugur in particular 
was a prey to disorder, occasioned by the contests 


* The above account of the ancient Mahratta families is from MSS. old 
deeds, and records an the possession of their descendants ’ 
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of two parties : the one headed by a Hindoo,* 
the other hy Abyssinian nobles, t The Hindoo 
faction, though they soon repented of the measure, 
were the first to invite the interference of the 
A n Moghuls ; and the Emperor Akber, 

at his death, in 1606, was not 
only in possession of Candeish, which he had 
wrested from the independent Mahomedan princes 
who had long governed it, but of a portion of the 
territory belonging to Nizam Shah, comprehending 
a great part of Berar, and the fort of Ahmednu<;ur,|: 
with some districts in its immediate vicinity. 
Ahmednugur fell to the Moghuls, during the 
minority of Buhadur Nizam Shah, whom they sent 
into perpetual confinement in Gwalior. But the 
Nizam Shahee state, though its capital was reduced, 
and its lawful prince imprisoned, was still far from 
being subdued. The Abyssinian faction, headed by 
a man of uncommon genius, named Mullik Umber, 
attained the chief control ; set up a new king, by 
the title of Mortiza Nizam Shah II., hoisted the 
Byheree standard on the impregnable rock of 
Doulutabad, and soon became equally formidable 
and respectable. 

Of the origin of Mtillik Umber there are 
various traditions ; the most consistent of them is, 
that he was, in his youth, a personal adherent of 
Ohungeze Khan,§ the too loyal H minister of 


* Of this Hindoo, whom FerUhta calls mean Rajoo, I have obtained no 
satisfactory account, nor is any mention made of him in any Mahratta MSS. 
that I have ever seen 

+ Several of the Nizam Shahee kings had Abyssinian wives, and the 
nobles alluded to, are said to have been chiefly the connections of these 
wives 

t It susfcamed two memorable sieges before it was finally taken , and its 
first defence, maintained by Chauiid Beebee, the widow of Ah Adil Shah of 
Beeiapoor, was peifectly heroic The Ohaund Beebee who was assassinated, 
during the second siege, still lives in Deccan story, and Deccan song, a heroine 
unrivalled This celebrated lady, the historian Khatee Khan calls the 
daughtei of Boorahan Nizam Shah , but this is a mistake, she was the 
daughter of Hossein Nizam Shah* and given in marriage, with the tort of 
ShoTapoor, as hei portion, to Ah Adil Shah in 1564, for the purpose of 
bining the alliance theh formed against the Raja of the Carnatic Some years 
after her hnshand’s death, she rotiirned to Ahmednugur 

§ Mahratta MSS 

O Aware of the contents of the cup, he swallowed the poison tendered 
by his ungreatful sovereign — Ferishta 
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Mortiza Nizam Shall 1., and from his able patron, 
it is probable he acquired some of that knowledge 
by which he, in a short time, regulated the country, 
improved the revenue, and on the threatened 
frontier of the Deccan, became, for upwards of 20 
years, its bulwark of protection from foreign 
conquest. The accession of Jehangeer, and the 
rebellion of his son Sultan Khosrou, alTordcd 
Mullik Umber some respite from Moghul invasion; 
he had leisure to commence his revenue arrange- 
ments, to establish his authority in those parts of 
the Ahmednugur territory, not occupied by the 
imperial troops, and to make his regency respected 
at home and abroad. The Sultans of Deejapoor 
and Golcondah, unfortunately for the stability of 
their own kingdoms, did not view the rise of Mullik 
Umber favourably. Ibrahim Adil Shah bore him 
a personal enmity, and both kings were likely to 
disapprove of a usurpation, which miglit, from 
such an example, be spoedilv followed in their own 
courts. 


Mullik Umber founded the city of Klnrkec,* 
A D 1610 Doulutabad, where ho estab- 

lished his capital, and built several 
splendid palaces. He repeatedly defeated the 
Moghul armies, and for a time recovered the fort 
of Ahmednugur, and the districts in P.erar. 
Though almost constantly engaged in wai-, this 
great man found leisure to cultivate the arts of 
peace, and to forward those arrangements in finance, 
which have left his name in every village of his 
country, far more venerated as a ruler, than 
renowned as a general. He abolished revenue 
farming, and committed the management to 
Bramin agents, under Mahomedan supeiWendenc(‘; 
he restored such parts of the village establishment 
as had fallen into decay ; and he revived a mode of 


TTi. *. written Gnrka by Mahomedan nuthois. Its name nf 

Khirkee was aftorwards, as we shall see, ohangod to Anrnnpabad ^ 
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assessing the fields, by cDlleoting a moderate 
proportion of the actual produce in kind, which, 
after the experience of several seasons, was 
A D, 1614 commuted for a payment in money 
settled annually according to the 
cultivation.! By such means his districts soon 
became thriving and populous ; and although his 
expenditure was great, his finances were abundant. 


But Mnllik limber was not always prosperous; 

he frequently experienced severe 
A D 1621, reverses, and about the year 

1621, some of the principal 
Mahrattas in his service were induced to quit his 
standard, and go over to the Moghuls. The most 
important defection was that of Lookhjee Jadow 
Rao, Deshmookh of Sindkhoir, whom we have 
already mentioned as a principal Mahratta chief 
under the Nizam Shahee government. The 
manner in which the Moghuls received and 
rewarded him, is, in itself, a proof of the great 
power and consequence which the Mahrattas had 
by that time attained. A munsub of 24,000, with 
15,000 horse was conferred upon him, and such 
of his relations as accompanied him were all 
raised to high ranli . 


But the rebellion of the Prince Shah Jehan, 
again called off the attention of 
the imperial troops, and Mullik 
Timber, before his death, which happened in the 
beginning of 1626, once more triumphed in the 
Deccan. Ibrahim Adil Shah of Beejapoor did not 
survive Mullik Timber above a year. The memory 
of both is still preserved with much respect in 
the legends of the countries where they ruled. 
The mausoleum of the latter still stands, the most 
perfect and the most beautiful of the many 


t This aocounfc of Mnllik Timber’s famous revenue ariangements is 
' pimoipally upon the authority of Miahiatta MSS , where it is stated that his 
assessment was two-fifths of the ptoduce ot government lands Tradition 
says his money oommutaticn was about one-thud. 
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buildings wbicb remain among the ruins of 
Beejapoor, to attest its former grandeur, and tbc 
magnificence of its nobles and Icings. 

During tbc wars of Mullik Umber, the 
Mahrattas in his service were frequently cons- 
picuous. Shahjee Blionslay, who had succeeded 
his father Mallojee in the jagheer, particularly 
distinguished himself in a great battle with the 
Moghuls, fought in the year 1620, near the 
northern boimdary of the Alimednugur territory, 
in which, although Mullik Umber was defeated, 
no share of the blame was attached to the 
Mahrattas. In the account of the battle, Lookhjee 
Jadow Rao is mentioned as well as Shahjec, and 
one of the naiks* of Phultun was killed on the 
same occasion. 

Up to this period, since the first conquest 
of the country, we find little trace of the Hindoo 
natives of Maharashtra in Mahomedan history; t 

* Thia jfl supposed by the pieseub Jan Itao Naik Nirnbalkur to luivo 
bG<>Ti bis an(»ostor Jufypal, who was killed about this period Tliou‘r)i tbo 
Naiks ot Phultun held their jagheer from tho Boeiapooi govoinmont, this 
circumstance affords no satisfactory evidence of Ibralnm Adil Slnih's 
having assisted Mullik XJmboi, or that there was a genoial confederacy 
against the Moghul*^* Prom the character of Jugpal, who, according to tlio 
family legends, was always present where there was hunting or fighting, ho 
may have joined without the authority ot his govornments 

+ Perisbta’s history, which is dcseivedly considered our best authority, 
ends about the beginning of the seventeenth century From that period, foi 
the ensuing 40 years or up to the final disTUemhorment of the kingdom ot 
Alimednugur, I have adopted the work of Khafeo Khan as the most ooriHiHleiit 
and authentic source, respecting that obscure peiiod of Deccan history 
Khafoe Khan was the assumed name of the authoi, his real name was 
Mohumtnud Haahem Ithan He was the son of Khwajoh Moer also an 
historian, and an officer of high lank in the service of Moraud Buklidi , 
but aftei that prince’s confinement and death, he came into the employment 
of Aurungzebe Moliummiid Hashem Khan was broughtup m Aurungnobo’H 
RGrvi(.e, and was employed by him both m political and military situations 
His history has been fiequently referred to, and Inige extracts tiom it 
have appeared in various works, particularly m the Seyr Mutuakhoi*ceii, 
hilt no English translation of the history has been published Dow's third 
volume would have been much more valuable had he adopted Khafeo Khan 
as his only authority The history Was written after Aui ungzebo’s doatli , 
the great blank in the Moghul history, which occurs from the tenth year of 
that orapeioi’s reign, is voiy indifferently supplied, but after the twenty- 
third year of the reign, the account is full, and IS frequently suppoited f>y 
other authorities, or rather, at that period, serves to corroborate them 

During lepeatod visits to the aiioient city of Boeiapoor, winch was 
comprehended in a tract of tarn to uy for some time under my aupoimton- 
dence, I endeavour to collect fiom the descendants of the personH in 
( barge of the once splendid endowments ot its mosques and mausoloums, all 
the mfinusoripts, deeds, and papers in their poasessisn The following is a 
list of those which bore the smallest reference to piy subject 
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their leaders and cheir nation are almost nameless, 
but we shall now see them fast rising into 
consequence, and it therefore becomes necessary to 
enter a little more fully into the detail of events 
which immediately preceded the rise of Sivajee. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah, whose death we have just 
Tk iftoc mentioned, was the second of that 

■ ■ ■ name who had filled the throne of 

Beejapoor. He left to his son Mohummud Adil 
Shah, who succeeded him in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth year of his age, a large treasury, a 
country still flourishing, and an army, the 
strength of which appears exaggerated* when 
stated at 80,000 horse, with upwards of 200,000 
infantry in pay, including his garrisons. 

Mullik Umber loft two sons, Butih Khan and 
Ghungeze Klian .* he was succeeded as regent of 
the Nizam Shahee kingdom by his eldest son, 
Butih Khan. The new regent prosecuted the war 
against the Moghuls, but being entirely destitute 
of his father’s abilities, he would have been 
worsted, had not the Moghul general, Khan Jehan 


lat —Original memoranda for a history of Beejapoor, partly arranged by 
Abdool Hooasein Qazee, who died a few years before the city was finally 
captured , the papers, said to be in his own hand-writing, are in possession 
ot a Peerzaduh, styled Sahib Haziut, son-in-law ot Abdoolah Sahib, a 
very veneiable and sensible old man, the most repectable person now in 
Beejapoor He is lull of legendary information, and on seeing and conversing 
with him, in the midst of lofty domes and falling palaces, one fancies himself 
in company with the last of the inhabitints of that wonderful place 

2nd — A history of Beejapooi:, by Meer Ibrahim, son of Meer Hoossein 
Lolir This work, which the Deccan Mahomedans frequently quote without 
understanding it, is nothing more than a collection of names and dates, ex- 
pressing the dates in letters, and something of the characters of each indivi- 
dual whose death le thus recorded 

3rd —A history ot Ah Adil Shah II , written by Nooi Ullah, the son of 
Syud All Mohummud Hoosseinee Qadree, in which there is some very useful 

information amongst a great deal ot rubbish u a i a j i c?i u tt 

4th —The All Namu, an bistoiical poem of the reign of All Adil Shah II 
It 18 written by Nusserut, the only poet ot Beejapoor, excepting Hashimee, 
who translated Yusoof and Zuleikha into Hmdoostanee verse The works 
of Nusserut are the All Namu and Goolshnn-i-eshq, a copy of the former 
was found in Tippoo’s libraiy at Sonngapatam, and is not uncommon 

5th— A history of Beejapoor, written by Syud Moideen Peerzaduh, 
suffireBtod by numerous inquiries put to him by English officers, who have 
been much in the habit of visiting Beejapoor since the last Mahratta war 
It was finished in Jaunaiy 1821 and although great pains have been taken, 
the author’s dates, by confusing the Soorsun and Heejree eras, are frequently 
much misplaced His industry, however, is very commendable. 

* Beejapoor MSS. 
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Lodi, granted Mm an armistice on Tory favourable 
terms. 


A. D. 


The Sultan Mortiza Nizam Shah II., on attain- 
ing man’s estate, was naturally 
desirous of circumscribing the 
power of the regent, and the violent and incon- 
sistent conduct of Eutih Khan, rendered this object 
a matter of easy accomplishment; otherwise it 
could never have been effected by this prince, who 
was vindictive, versatile, and totally unfit for the 
difficult conjuncture in which he had the mis- 
fortune to be placed. Assisted by an officer named 
Tukurrib Khan, he succeeded in throwing Kutih 
Khan into confinement; on which event, the 
Mahratta chief, Lookhjee Jadow 
Kao, immediately offered to return 
to his allegiance. 


A. D. 1630. 


But Mortiza Nizam Shah had conceived 
mortal offence at his desertion, and only pretended 
to listen to his overtures, until he had allured him 
to a conference within the fort of Doulutabad, 
where he treacherously murdered him Avith several 
of his relations. His widow, a person whom avo 
have already had occasion to notice, on hcaiing 
what had happened, fled with the troops of her 
husband to Sindkheir, whence, accompained by her 
brothcr-in-laAV, Jugdeo Kao Jadow, she repaired to 
the imperial camp, where, by her intercession, 
Jugdeo Kao was confirmed in the jaghecr, and 
obtained the rank of 5,000 horseVover after 
which, the Jadows of Sindkheir faithfully adhered 
to the Moghuls. 


The Emperor Jehangeer died in 1627, and, in 

A. D, 1628 foUoAving year, was succeeded 

by his son Shah Johan. 

The new emperor bore a personal enmity to 
Khan Jehan Lodi, then governor of the Moghul 
conquests in the Deccan. Ho removed him from 
Ms government to that of Malwa, and invited him 
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to court. Though at first received with much 
courtesy, he afterwards suspected treachery, fled 
into the Deccan, and sought refuge on the 
confines of Buglana, within the territory of Nizam 
Shah. A force was immediately sent in pursuit of 
him ; but the zumeendars or Deshmookhs of the 
country, rose in his defence, I’epulsed the Moghul 
troops, and could not be iaduced, by promises or 
threats, to give him up. Shah 
A D. 1629 Jehan was so extremely jealous of 

Khan Jehan Lodi, that he deemed his submission 
of vital importance to the stability of his throne. 
He advanced towards the Deccan with a great 
army, threatening with destruction all who should 
afford protection to Lodi, or espouse his cause. 
Having had considerable experience in the 
desultory mode of warfare peculiar to the Deccan, 
he separated his army into three divisions, which 
he placed under the respective command of Azim 
Khan, Iradut Khan, and Shaisteh Khan. The 
division of Azim Khan penetrated by the western 
route, and he being a very active officer, soon 
compelled Khan Jehan Lodi to fly to the south- 
ward. 

Shahjee Bhonslay was one of the supporters 
of Lodi ; but on his flight, Shahjee, probably fear- 
ing the loss of his jagheer, followed the example of 
his mother-in-law, the widow of Lookhjee Jadow 
Bao, and made a tender of his services to the 
Moghul emperor through Azim Khan ; promising, 
on condition of receiving a safe conduct and a 
letter of pardon, to repair to the 
A D 1629 imperial presence. The indulgence 

being granted, he came to court, accompanied by 
his immediate dependents, and a body of 2,000 
horse. Having paid his respects to Shah Jehan, he 
was promoted to the rank of 6,000 with 6,000 
horse ; many of his dependants were also raised to 
munsubs, and Shahjee was not only confirmed in 
his jagheer, but received a grant for some other 
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districts, the names of which nowhere appear ; but 
Ahmednugur was probably* one of them. 
Shahjee’s cousin, Kellojee Bhonslay, the son of 
Wittoojee, went over to the imperial service about 
the same time, and received a munsub.t 

Khan Jehan Lodi, on being driven from the 
western quarter of the Nizam Shahee territory, 
repaired to Beejapooi*, and endeavoured to rouse 
Mohummud Adil Shah to combine, with Mortiza 
Nizam Shah, in repelling Moghul encroachment. 
His arguments had no immediate effect, and ho 
was compelled to return to Doulutabad. 

During the season of 1629-30 no rain fell in 
^ jj the Deccan, and a famine, accom- 

pained by pestilence, ensued but 
on its being ascertained that Khan Johan had 
returned, notwithstanding the obstacles which 
disease, and the difficulty of procuring subsistence 
presented, Azim Khan marched towards 
Doulutabad. His army was opposed by that of 
Nizam Shah, which had taken up a strong position 
for the purpose, but was driven from it after a 
resolute defence. 

This defeat, and the wretched state of the 
country, induced Khan Jehan to adopt the 
desperate resolution of endeavouring to make his 
way to the Afghans in Cabul. He set out, but 
was soon closely and perse veringly followed by the 
imperial troops; a party at last overtook him, 
when turning on his numerous pursuers, at the 
head of a few faithful adherents, he fell covered 
' with wounds ; but nobly fought on to his last 
breath, in a manner which obtained for him the 
admiration of the most obdurate of his enemies. 


4. Ahmednugur, beoBii'se Shah]0B had no horoditaiy 

Ivaite 'e“?hTpUe^^^^^^ 

t Original firman, from Shah Jehan to Kellojee Bhonslay, found in 
posseaamn of a Mahratta, who headed a petty insurrection near Vishaleurh in 
18 -i 0 Kelloiee Bhonslay was put to death by Aurungzebe , the time and 

circumstances are not ascertained —Mahratta HSS ° 
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Azim Khau, in tJie meantime, pursued the 
advantages which his victory opened to him ; he 
took possession of the districts, displaced the 
agents of the Nizam Shahee jagheerdars and 
munsubdars, and bestowed divisions of the country 
on his own adherents. Marching southward from 
Doulutabad, he reduced several places, and sur- 
prised the strong fort of Dharoor near Bheer. 
The troops of Nizam Shah appear to have been 
commanded by two officers, Bahlole Khan, an 
Afghan adherent of Lodi, and Mukrib Khan, who 
maintained a desultory warfare, and though 
constantly put to flight, remained unsubdued. 

Mortiza Nizam Shah found that disorder and 
ruin threatened him on all sides ; but had 
neither discernment to discover the defects of 
his administration, nor talents 
A. D. 1631. apply a remedy. Losing con- 

fldence in his minister, he turned his attention 
to his prisoner, Butih Khan, released him 
from confinement, and restored him to power. 
TuKurrib lOian, disgusted by this proceeding, 
and dreading the consequence to himself, went 
over to Azim Khan, and got the rank of _ 6,000 
horse in the imperial service. His defection, at 
this period, was useful to the Moghuls, as they 
were threatened with a new enemy in the person 
of Sultan Mohummud Adil bhah. 

It appears that a secret partition treaty 
had been entered into betwixt Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, and the Moghul emperor, at some period 
of the war with Mullik Umber, the conditions 
of which were, that the Beejapoor government, 
if it afforded active co-operation in reducing 
the Nizam Shahee territory, should receive the 
districts in the Ooncan belonging to that state, 
also the fort of Sholapoor, with five forts on 
the eastern side, commtmicating with the Adil 
Shahee districts near Beder, of which Dharoor 
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was one. But Mohummud Adil Shah, though 
he appears to have recognized the agreement 
in the first instance, never entered heartily into 
the views of the Moghuls : he would gladly 
have seized for himself a portion of the Nizam 
Shahee territory; hut ho did not consider it 
politic to share it with such a formidable power. 
On the present occasion, he had engaged in a 
secret negotiation with Mortiza Nizam Shah, 
hut sent forward an army under his general 
BendooUah Khan, giving out that they were 
auxiliaries proceeding to join the Moghuls. On 
arriving in the neighbourhood of Azim lOian’s 
army, BendooUah Khan sent to request that 
the fort of Bharoor might be delivered up to 
the troops of Adil Shah, according to the treaty. 
Azim Khan reasonably objected, that as they 
had not assisted in its reduction, nor as yet 
fulfilled their part of the conditions, he could 
not comply with the demand ; but, as there was 
still ample opportunity for proving their good 
faith, the present application might bo a future 
consideration with the emperor. Meanwhile Mor- 
tiza Nizam Shah having agreed to restore Sholapoor 
to the Mng of Beejapoor, an alliance was concluded 
between them, which had for its object mutual 
defence against the Moghuls. 

Occasion of quarrel, however, arose between 
the armies of Azim Khan, and B/Ondoollah Khan, 
before the plans of the confederates were matured, 
and a battle was fought in which the army of 
Beejapoor was defeated. 

The two states, in alliance, might still have 
recovered what they had lost ; but Mortiza Nizam 
Shah, having put himself in the power of the 
ruffian whom he had injured, was, about this 
time, thrown into prison, and strangled by order 
of Butih Khan ; by whom also, the whole of the 
nobility, attached to the imfortunato prince, wore 
put to death. 
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To excuse tliese acts of revenge and violence 
Fatih Khan sent a petition to Shah Jehan, 
representing that he had thus acted on purpose 
to testify his regard for the imperial service, and 
that he had raised the son of the deceased to the 
vacant throne, until the omperior’s pleasure should 
ho known. 

Shah Jehan, in reply, affected to believe 
this representation; and although he considered 
the remaining districts of the kingdom almost 
subdued, and about to be annexed to the empire, 
yet, as it womd have been difficult to obtain posses- 
sion of many of the forts by force, he pretended 
to grant them to the orphan, on condition of 
his sending the best elephants, and the most 
valuable of the jewels, belonging to the Nizam 
Shahee family, to the imperial court. Great 
honours were, at the same time, conferred on 
f Futih Khan ; considerable districts were promised 
to him in jagheer, and amongst others, some of 
those formerly granted to Shahjee Bhonslay. 

Upon the breaking out of hostilities with 
Beejapoor, large reinforcements were poured into 
the Deccan ; and Asif Khan, as chief in command, 
passing through the Nizam Shahee territory, 
thus unexpectedly detached from the alliance, 
invaded the territory of Mohummund Adil bhah, 
laid it waste, and besieged his capital. But 
supplies having been cut off, and the operations 
artfully protracted, Asif Khan was obliged to 
desist; and after plundering and destroying the 
country, as far west as Merich, he returned with 
his army. Mohabet Khan, who had been 
appointed governor of the Moghul territory in 
the Deccan, when Khan Jehan Lodi was removed 
to Malwa, now took upon himself the conduct of 
the war. It was intended to prosecute the 
reduction of the Beejapoor territory, but cu’cums- 
tances changed the scene of action. 
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Futih Khan at first showed some reluctance 
to part with the elephants and 
A.D. 1632. jewels demanded of him, but 
compliance being enforced, he was confii’med as 
regent, and allowed to retain the promised 
districts. Shahjee Bhonslay, disgusted by this 
treatment, made overtures to the Beejapoor 
government, through Morar Bunt, an able Bramin, 
and a principal minister of Mohummud Adil Shah. 

A projected enterprise against Doulutahad 
formed a part of Shahjee’s proposals to Morar 
Punt; and he so strongly represented the un- 
prepared state of the garrison, the general defec- 
tion of the nobility, and the readiness with which 
all who had suffered in the late commotions would 
join against both Butih Khan and the Moghuls, 
that the king consented. 

Futih Khan, on hearing of the march of the 
Beejapoor ai’my, reinforced by Shahjee, sensible of 
the general hatred towaixls himself throughout 
the country, proposed to place himself under the 
protection of the Moghul general, Mohabct Khan, 
and to give up the fort. Mohabet Khan, much 
pleased with an offer so advantageous, marched, as 
soon as possible, towards Doulutabad. The army 
of Beejapoor, however, arrived first, and, to 
prevent communication with the fort, threw them- 
selves between it and the Moghuls. A battle, of 
course, ensued ; the ground was obstinately 
contested by the Beejapoor army, and Shahjee 
creditably supported the leading part ho bore in 
the cause ; but they were finally driven back, and 
forced to encamp 16 miles on the opposite side of 
Doulutabad. 

The Beejapoor chiefs, who, like all the 
Deccanees, were adepts at intrigue and negotiation 
where force was ineffectual, sent messages to 
Fut^ Khan, representing how much he should 
sacrifice by surrendering the fortress ; and that if 
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he would agree to remunerate Shahjee, and 
not deliver up Doulutabad to the emperor, they 
would support him, and maintain the former 
alliance. The proposal being acceded to, both 
in conjunction, without any previous declaration, 
opened a fire on the Moghuls, which so 
enraged Mohabet Khan, that he determined 
on regularly investing the place, and punishing 
this unparalleled breach of faith, on the part 
of iFutih Klian. Having a fine army, with 
many experienced officers, he formed a part of it 
into three divisions ; one to oppose the Beejapoor 
army ; another to cover the supplies of his own 
camp ; and the third to prevent any provisions or 
stores from being thrown into the fort. Each 
was to support the other as necessary whilst the 
main body, under his own superintendence, was 
destined for active operations against the fortress. 

The attack was maintained with vigour and 
perseverance, and was met by an 
A. D. Feb. 1 3. vigorous defence ; but the 

garrison, being indifferently provisioned, were 
obliged to capitulate, after an eventful siege of 68 
days. Eutih Khan was divested of all power, and 
became a pensioner of the Moghul government.* 
The child whom he had set up was placed in 
perpetual confinement in Gwalior, being the second 
prince of this house immured in that fortress. 

Shahjee was one of the best partizans on the 
side of the Beejapoor army, and it became an 
object to check his activity by any means. Whilst 
the siege of Doulutabad was in progress, Mhaldar 
Khan, the Nizam Shahee governor of the fort of 
Trimbuck, offered his services to the emperor, 
through Mohabet Khan ; by whom he was told, 
that if he would seize Shahjee’s wife and family, 
then residing near Byzapoor, he might have a still 


*He afterwards became mad, and died from the effects of an old 
wound in the head. 
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better opportunity of proving his zeal for the 
cause he had embraced, and of doing a very 
acceptable piece of service. The Killidar accord- 
ingly made the attempt, and succeeded in taking 
the wife of Shahjeo, together with a great deal of 
property. The object, howcvci’, was not answered, 
from circumstances hereafter explained ; and some 
of the relations having become security, obtained 
Jeejee Bye’s release, and conveyed her to the fort 
of Kondaneh.* 

After the fall of Doulutabad, Mohabet Khan 
left Khan Dowran, to pi’otect that neighbourhood, 
and marched in pursuit of the Beejapoor troops. 
They retired before him, but maintained their usual 
desultory mode of warfare, and several sharp 
skirmishes took place, in one of which Nagojcc,t 
a Mahratta oficer of distinction, was killed ; some 
overtures for peace were made by Morar Punt ; 
probably, with a view of throwing the Moghul 
general off his guard ; for when Mohabet Khan 
had advanced a considerable distance into the 
Beejapoor territory, a largo detachment set off 
secretly, and by forced marches endeavoured to 
surprise Doulutabad, but the attempt was un- 
successful. Towards the end of the year, Mohabet 
Khan was superseded by the appointment of Sultan 
Shuja, the emperor’s second son, to the goveimmcnt 
of the Deccan, Mohabet Khan remained as his 
director in the management of affairs ; but still ho 
was only second in command, and the war, from 
that time, did not prosper under this administra- 
A n Mohabet Khan and 

Sultan Shuja were recalled in the 
ensuing year, in consequence of their having failed 
to reduce the fortress of Purinda ; where they 
were not only repulsed, but, after raising the siege, 
they were compelled to retreat to Burhanpoor. 

* Bsejapoor IVTSS IChafeo Khan mentions that the daughter of Shah3G0 
was captured on this occasion, but I cannot find that he had a daughter 

t Supposed to be Nagoiee Ghatgay Joojhar Bao who was killed m a 
battle with the Moghuls. (Buker of the Ghatgay family ) 
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In the meantime Shahjee, after the surrender 
of Doulutabad, the removal of Futih Khan, and 
the confinement of the young prince, aspired to 
the regency, and, accordingly, proclaimed another 
prince as the lawful heir of Nizam Shah. By the 
assistance of some Bramins, he commenced regula- 
ting the country, got possession of most of the 
forts, occupied the districts in the name of the new 
king, and collected troops from all quarters. The 
whole of that part of Hhe Concan which had 
belonged to the kingdom of Ahmednugur, and the 
districts as far east as Ahmednugur, extending 
from the Neera river on the south, to the Chandore 
range on the north, with the exception of a few of 
the garrisoned places, were, for a time overrun by 
Shahjee.* 

A small detachment from the army was at 
first considered sufficient for his suppression ; but 
his party continued to gain strength, and on the 
defeat of the Moghuls at Purinda, he extended 
his power in the manner we have mentioned. 

After the removal of Prince Shuja, Aurung- 
zebe, the emperor’s third son, being very young, 
and Shah Jehan considering the conquests, in the 
Deccan too extensive to be placed under any one 
officer not of the royal family, resolved, as a 
temporrary measure, to separate them into two 
governments. To those districts of Candeish, 
* which had been long in possession of the Moghuls, 
Galna was added ; together with that part of 
Berar, termed Berar Payeen Ghaut, which lies- to 
the north, below the range of hills. These consti- 
tuted one of the new governments, and the lately 
acquired districts in the Nizam Shahee territory 
formed the other. Khan Dowran and Khan Zuman 
were appointed to the charge of them, and directed 

* There is evidence of these facts m Mahratta MSS as well as in 
Khafee Khan This is no doubt the regency of Shahjee, which we find 
imentioned in all the Mahratta MSS. as having taken place during a minority 
in the family of Kizam She-h 
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to co-operate in the settlement of the western 
^stricts, and in the reduction of Shahjee. This 
last, however, was an operation of difficulty. 
Shahjee had collected a large army, was intimately 
connected with Morar Punt and llendoollah Khan, 
and supported hy the Sultan, their master. 

The Emperor was exasperated at the opposition 
made, in a coiintry which he had considered as 
subdued on the capture of Doulutabad, and being 
highly incensed against Mohummud Adil Shah, he 
prepared a great army, with the determination of 
bringing affairs in the Ahmednugur territory to a 
speedy settlement, even if it should involve the 
reduction of the other Idngdoms in the Deccan, to 
which Shah Jehan, in his deliberate judgment, was 
always averse. Whether this moderation proceeded 
from policy, or a sense of justice, it is difficult to 
determine ; but his hostilities against both Beeja- 
poor and Golcondah were always commenced in the 
spirit of personal anger. On the present occasion, 
he sent an ambassador to Beejapoor, directing him 
to demand the restitution of the forts lately belong- 
ing to the Nizam Shahee state, of which the Sultan 
of Beejapoor had obtained possession : their guns 
and military stores were likewise to be delivered 
up, particularly the large cannon called Mullik- 
i-Mydan,* which had been conveyed from Purinda 
to Beejapoor. But, above all, the envoy was 
directed to insist upon the Sultan’s renouncing 
Shahjee, and affording no countenance or pro- 
tection to him, or to those pei’sons by whom 


* " The sovereign of the plain ” The natives of Beejapoor insist 
on calling it moolk-i mydan, which, they ssy, signifies “ the lion of tlio 
plain.** This gun, of which the muzzle is four feet eight inches in 
diameter, and the calibre two feet four mohea, was cast at Ahmednugur 
A. B 1549, by a native of Constantinople, named Hoosaein Khan! 
Aurungzebe put an inscription upon it to commemorate the conquest of 
Beejapoor in 1685, which has led to the mistake of supposing it to have been 
cast at that time. It is alike curious from its dimensions and its history • 

the Bomba :7 government in 1823, was particularly desirous of sending it to 
the king of England, and an engineer was sent to examine it for the 
purpose, but the present state of the roads renders the difficulty of 
transporting such a huge mass of metal to the coast almost insuperable. 
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disturbances were excited. To induce a com- 
pliance with, these demands, a promise of the 
fort and district of Sholapoor, together with 
the whole of the Nizam Shahee Ooncan, and a 
vaunting threat of annihilation in case of 
refusal were at once held out. Both proved 
ineffectual; and Shah Jehan, according to 
his usual practice of dividing his attacks, broke 
his army, of which 48,000 were select cavalry, 
into four divisions ; two to act against Shahjee, 
and two against Mohummud Adil Shah. Of the 
two former, one under Shaisteh Khan and 
Aliverdy Elhan, was destined to besiege Shahjee’s 
forts about Ohandore, Sungumnere, and Nassuck ; 
and another, consisting of 20,000 horse, under 
Khan Zuman, was to drive him from the field, to 
pursue him, to take possession of his strongholds 
in the Concan, and to expel him from every 
quarter of the Nizam Shahee territory. Of the 
two latter, one under Khan Dow ran was originally 
ordered to take up a position near Nandere, owing 
to suspicions entertained of Sultan Abdoollah 
Kootub Shah of Goleondah ; but on these doubts 
being removed, and his paying the arrears of 
tribute for which the emperor’s envoy was then 
settling, and which he did before the campaign 
opened, Khan Dowran’s division became available 
both for the capture of the forts to the eastward, 
and for hostilities in the heart of the Beejapoor 
dominions. The other detach- 
ment, which at first composed the 
I’eserve under Syud Khan Jehan, was also destined 
for Beejapoor. 

A part of the besieging division of Shaisteh 
Khan, under Aliverdy Khan, speedily reduced 25 
of the forts about Ohandore and Nassuck, which, 
though places of strength, made little resistance.* 

* Khafee Khan inontions the capture of the sou and family of Sbahjee 
in one of these forts, of which T can find no confirmation, and consider 
it a mistake, connected with the report of the former capture of J eejee 
Bye. The same author mentions Sivajee’s escape to a fort in the sea 

Vol. I. 12 
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Shaisteh Khan himself proceeded towards the 
borders of the Eeejapoor dominions, where he 
reduced Nuldroog, and occupied the districts 
between Sholapoor and Beder ; but the forts of 
Trimbtick, Sewneree, and Koiidaneh above the 
Ghauts, with many in the Concan, were .still in 
possession of Shahjee’s adherents. 

Shahiee maintained a desultory warfare 
against Khan Zuman for a considerable time, but 
was driven from the territory about Ahmednngur, 
Ohumargoondee, and Baramuttee successively, and 
pursued across the Ncera into the Beejapoor 
territory, towards Merich and Kolapoor. Assisted 
by the Edil Shahee troops, ho there continued to 
harass by his attacks, or elude by his vigilance, the 
army in pursuit of him ; and Khan Zuman was 
therefore, directed to give o\ er a fruitless pursuit, 
and lay waste the country tibouL Kolapoor, Merich, 
and Raeebagh. He accordingly took and destroy- 
ed the towns, carried ofl‘ the inhabitants prisoners, 
and continued every species of depredation, until 
an armistice was concluded with Beejapoor, wlien 
he again resumed the pursuit of Sliahjeo. 

Khan Dowran marched from Candeish to- 
wards Beejapoor, in the direction of Beder and 
Kulburga, surprised and took several forts ; 
plimdering the mercantile towns, and spreading 
ruin wherever he appeared. He was attacked by 
some divisions of the Beejapoor army, in their 
usual manner, but they did not prevent his 
advance. When he approached Beejapoor, 
Mohummud Adil Shah adopted the resolution of 
emptying the reservoirs of water beyond the walls 
of the fort, and collected or destroyed the whole 
of the grain and forage within a circuit of 20 


on this ocoaaiou j and this also may allude to the former oirfumstanoo. 
Jee]ee Bye, after her fiist capture, seems to have been principally at 
in thJ^Conoan^'^ from the year 163.1 to lC3(i, occasionally 
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miles.* Elhaii Dowran, therefore, did not attack 
the capital, hut continued his plan of plundering 
and devastating the country. The division of 
Syud Khan Jehan adopted the same system, and 
the march of the Moghuls was everywhere marked 
by flames and desolation. 

The Beejapoor troops, however, frequently 
acted with great vigour. Syud Khan Jehan was 
repeatedly attacked by RendooUah Khan with 
success, and forced, at last, to effect a junction 
with the division of Khan Dowran. 

But the ruin spread throughout the country 
compelled Mohummud Adil Shah to sue for peace ; 

A. D. 1636 ^ treaty was concluded on 

terms more favorable than he had 
reason to expect Though an enumeration of all 
the articles be unnecessary, the general terms of 
this paciflcation. and the partition of the Nizam 
Shahee territory, deserve the reader’s particular 
attention, being intimately connected with the rise 
of Sivajee. 

It was settled, that the forts of Purinda and 
Sholapoor, with their dependent districts, should 
be given up to Mohummud Adil Shah. He was, 
likewise, to retain undisturbed possession of the 
districts of Nuldroog, Kallianee, and Beder east 
of Sholapoor; and the huge piece of ordnance 
pertaining to Purinda was thus left on the works 
of Beejapoor, where it remains to this day. The 
province of Kallianee, in the Ooncan, whijh 
extended the Beejapoor possessions on the coast, as 
far north as the Bassein river, was also ceded ; and 
the whole of the country lying between the 
Beema and the Neera, which had formerly 
belonged to the kingdom of Ahmednugur, as far 

* The neighbourhood of the capital of Beeiapoor is very sterile on three 
sides, hut four miles to the south of the city, theie is a iich, deep, black 
soil, which in good seasons pioduoes very exti aordinary crops The soil 
extends several miles on each side of the small river Bhone, the water of 
which 18 strongly irapiegnated with salt The Mahrattas have a very 
expressive rhyme in regard to this small tiact — ^ 

Should the crop on Bhone gi ow, who can eat it ? 

Should it fail, who can eat? 
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north as Ohakun, was now annexed to Ecejapoor. 
The principal condition attached to this cession 
was, the payment of an annual tribute of 20 lakhs 
of pagodas. By an article of the treaty, the 
emperor jiromiscs to pardon Shahjec and his 
adherents, if he will dehver up the forts in his 
possession, together with all his artillery and war- 
like stores ; but in case of non-compliance, ho is to 
be expelled from the territory of Beojapoor, and 
declared the common enemy of both states. 

Shahjec, as soon as the Beejapoor government 
began to treat, retired towards the Goncan ; and as 
he at tirst evaded the surrender of his forts, Khan 
Zuman continued to prosecute the war against 
him. But in the course of a few 
A. D. o . months, Trimbuck, Sewncree, and 
most of his forts in the Goncan being reduced, 
Sbahjee solicited a pardon, and petitioned for 
admission into the emperor’s service 

In reply to this application ho was told, that 
ho might retire into the service of Mohummud 
Adil Shah, which he accordingly did, and 
Kondaneh* AA^as probably surrendered by Shahjec 
to Beejapoor. 

The young prince, Avhom, in imitation of 
Mullik Umber and Futih Khan, Shahjee had set 
up, Avas taken by Khan Zuman in one of the forts, 
and sent off to be confined AAnth the others in the 
state prison at GAvalior. 

This event completed the subjugation of the 
Ahmednugur state, and finally ended the Byhcrce 
dynasty. 

* Koxidaneb came into ShahjeeN po^SBHsioii by Ins beiiiH* Jifc tlio bead of 
fcbo goveruineiit Kondaiioli and Poorundlmi were two of tbouo forts, wbioli 
uuder the Malioinedaii ffoverumoiibs, were loservod by the king-, and noi. 
intrusted to the oaro of jaghoerdais 

Before quitting this chapter, I have to acknowlobgo uiy obligation to 
Captain Alexandei Cordon, first asBwtant to tlie EcHidont «Tt Nagpoor, and 
All AVilliam Ei^kine, late of Bombay the former has translated Khafeo 
IChaii to the end ot the leign of Joh«mgeei , and the latter has translated all 
such paits of the loigii of Shah Jclnn from the samoautlior, as boar ref ereuco 
to Deccan hiatoiy Both those gentlemen allowed ino the free use of their 
labours, and Ibuh far materially shortened mine 

I have had access to two oi throe copies of the original of Khafee Khan , 
the best is in the library of Moonabco Mohummud Huneef, la, to of the Poona 
residenoy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM A D 1637 TO A. D 1648 

Shaltjee's progress after entermg the servioe of 
Beejapoor — mames a second wife. — Two sons 
hy Ills first loife, Sumbhajee and Sivajee ; and 
one son by his second wife, Venhajee. — Shahjee 
deioarts for the Carnatic, and sends hie first 
wife and his son Sivajee to reside on his 
jagheer at Boona, under the care of Dadajee 
Konedeo. — Political views of the courts of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah. — The Moghuls 

introduce a neio revenue system, and the 
Fnsslee era into the Deccan. — Bevenue system 
of Dadajee Konedeo. — The Mawuls — improve- 
ment of the condition of their inhabitcmts . — 
Sivajee' s education, disposition, and early 
pursuits. — His three first adherents — obtai/ns 
possession of the fort of Torna — manner of 
justifying the proceeding — builds Bajgurh . — 
Dadujee Konedeo' s death. — The Killidars of 
Chahun and Kwidameh gained over hy 

Sivajee — makes himiself master of Sopa amd 
the fortress of Poorunkhur. 

When Shahjee was finally driven to seek 
refuge under the Beejapoor 

A. D. 1637 government, his resources and 
abilities being knovm to Morar Punt, and all who 
had served with him, he was readily received and 
confirmed in possession of Poona and Sopa,* two of 
the districts belonging to his family jagheer, 

which, by the late treaty, had been ceded to 
Beejapoor. 

* From this period 1 have recourse principally to Mahratta manuscripts 
Those to which I shall have immediate occasion to refer, aie as follow — 

1 A Life of Sivajee, proem ed from the late Raja of Kolapoor, written 
by Kistnaiee Anund Siibhaeud There are several copies of this work , one 
IS m possession of Mr Hale, the judge and magistrate of the S^thern 
Doncan to which I had access I returned the original copy to the Raja ot 
Kolapoor, and lodged a copy of it with the Litoiary Society of Bombay 
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Morar Punt was employed, at this period, in 
the settlement of the newly- acquired districts 
between the Neera and Beema, in which ho 
appeal’s to have been principally assisted by 
Shahjee During their intercourse Morar Punt 
had additional proofs of his talents and genius ; 
in consequence of which, ho loaded him with 
encomium and favour, and, on their return, to 
court, strongly recommended him to the king. 

An expedition being then projected against 
the Carnatic, Shahjee was nominated s'econd-in- 
command, under his friend Bendoollah Khan ; and 
was, at the same time, promised a jagheer in that 
quarter, consisting of the disti’icts of Kolhar, 
Bangalore, Ouscotta, Balapoor, and Sera, which 
were afterwards made over to him, and probably 
with a view of securing him by an interest in 
different parts of the kingdom, Mohummud Adil 
Shah conferred on him a royal grant, for the 
Deshmookhee of 22 villages, in the district of 
Kurar,* the right to which had by some means 
devolved on government. 


2 Lives of the Rajaa, and History of the Mahratta Empire, from 
the eailiest period, to the present time complied by Mulhar Ram Hao 
Chituees, from oiigmal memoranda, and originals, or oopies of many 
authentic papers, wiitten or tuniscnbed by his ancestors, who were all 
persons highly distinguished at the courts of Bi-igurh, Crinjeo, and Satara. 
Mulhar Ram Bao’a Life of Sivajee is very voluminous , but I do not 
think he has made a good use of the valuable letters and records in his 
possession Sivajee’a instruotions to officers and departments aro very 
complete and satisfaot'^ry. Some of the original copies of these instructions 
are m the hand- writing of Balaiee Aujee, and I have had them authenticated 
from another quarter, as will be mentioned I lodged a copy of Mulhar 
Bam Bao’s woik with the Literary Society of Bombay, 

3 A Life of Sivajee, procured fiom the descendant of Chundor Bao 
Moray, Ra3a of Jowlee 

4. A Life of Sivajee, partly translated into English by Thomas Coats, 
Esq , late superintending suigeon of the Poona auxiliary force 

5. A Life of Sivajee, partly tiansbitod in the hand-writing of the late 
Sir Bariy Close. Beoeived from the Hon. M Elphmstone, 

6 A Life of Sivajee, obtained from the Koolkurneo of Kolhar, near 
Beejapoor 

7 A Histoiy of the Mahiattas, including an account of the kings of 
Beejapoor, by the Deshpandya of Kuttao Desh. 

*When reverting to Moghul history, Khafee Khan continues my prinoipal 
authority 

* Kurar IS situated 30 miles south of Satara 
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Shahjee’s political connection with his rela- 
tions, the Jadows, Deshmookhs of Sindkheir, 
which had never been intimate, was entirely 
dissolved from the time of his quitting the 
imperial service ; and Jugdeo llao Jadow, his 
wife’s uncle, acted on the side of the Moghuls 
during the war carried on against him. Domestic 
affairs have great influence on the public conduct 
of Mahrattas ; and there may have been private 
reasons for Jugdeo Rao’s animosity. Shahjee, in 
the year 1630, married into another family, named 
Mohitey, which was resented by Jeejee Bye,* his 
first wife ; and she retired to some of her own 
relations, with whom she appears to have been 
residing when taken in 1633. 

By this lady, the davrghter of Lookhjee Jadow 
Bao, Shajee had two sons : the elder was named 
Sumbhajee, and the younger Sivajee. The elder 
was his father’s favourite, and accompanied him 
from early infancy ; but the younger remained 
with his mother. Sivajee was born in the fort of 
of Sewneree,t iu the month of May, 1627 ; and 
during the turbulent period in which his childhood 
was passed, he had frequently escaped, by his 
mother’s vigilance, from falling into the hands of 
their Mahomedan enemies. It is not known v here 
he was concealed when his mother was made 
prisoner ; but it is probable her release was obtain- 
ed on the plea of her husband’s neglect, and the 
disgrace, which many of the relations, both Jadows 
and Bhonslays, in the Moghul service, would 
conceive, attached to themselves until they had 
procured her enlargement. 

To the disagreement that arose between 
Sivajee’s parents, in consequence of the new 
connection formed by Shajee, and the troubled 


* Bye adjoined to a woman’s name, designates her being a lady 
+ ItiB situated about 50 miles noith of Poona The town is called 
JoonerOj the fort Sewneree. 
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state of the country, we may ascribe the circums- 
tance of Sivajee’s not having seen his father for a 
period of seven years, or from the year 1G30 to 
1636, inclusive. When Shahjee went witli Morar 
Punt to Beejapoor, Jeejee Bye accompanied him, 
hrit only remained until the celebration of Sivajec’s 
marriage to Suhyee Bye, the daughter of Nimbal- 
kur ; after which event Shahjee set out upon the 
Carnatic expedition, and Sivajec, with his mother, 
was sent to reside at Poona. 

By Tooka Bye Mohitey, his second udfe, 
Shahjee had one son, Venkajee ; he had, likewise, 
an illegitimate son by a dancing-girl whom he 
named Suntajee. 

All Mahratta officers of consequence invari- 
ably retain a number of Bramins in their service, 
as writers and men of business.'^ Shahjee had a 
vast number of this description, some of whom 
had followed his fortunes, and contributed to his 
success at a more prosperous period ; and others, 
who had been displaced by the Moghuls on 
occupying the country, now naturally adhered to 
him, in hopes of finding employment and sub- 
sistence. Among all these, his most confidential 
men were Naroo Punt Hunwuntay, and Dadajee 
Konedeo ; the former he appointed to the manage- 
ment of his districts in the Carnatic, and the latter 
had charge of his family and jagheer at Poona. 

Da(kjee was an able revenue officer, and 
under his superintendence the cultivation was soon 

* These Bramius, when occupied bv ordinary duties, are termed oarcoons, 
or clerks , but ^ hen sent on public busine»s<i, on the part of any great man, 
they are, m common with all envoys, Ft>led Wukeels This remark applicH 
Bramin writers in the service ot an individual, and to subordinate clerks 
Bramins at the head of offieea, or employed in particular departuionta of the 
state, are designated according to the name ol the office or sitirition they 
hold Every Mahratta owner of land, money, oi even of two or throe horses 
has- his oarcoon, who ostensibly attends to all his orders in the most respect- 
M man^r , but the earcooii has generalJy the whole property at his disposal 
He contrives to lend his master money at usurious interest, and soon runs 
him in debt to himself , and the poor Mahratta is thus completely in the 
Bramm s power But each frequently becomes necessaiy to the other, and 
many Bramm carooons in Mahratta families, on very trying occasions, have 
shown the most devoted attachment and fidelity to the person and interests of 
their masters, 
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improved, and the polulation increased. Further 
scope for his talents was afforded, by the acquisition 
of the districts of Indapoor and Baramuttee ; 
which, together with several of those mountain 
valleys near Poona, known by the name of Mawuls, 
were added to Shahjee’s jagheer, in consequence 
of his eminent services in the Carnatic, and 
intrusted to the management of Dadajee 
Konedeo.* 

An ambition of extending their boundaries in 
the Carnatic became prevalent, both at Golcondah 
and Beejapoor. These states were at peace, but 
they vied with each other in pursuing aggrandise- 
ment, by the easy conquests which the dissensions 
of the petty rajas in the south afforded ; without 
reflecting on their own precarious situation, or 
seeking, in a league of common defence against 
the Moghuls, that security, which rivalry or 
jealousy had already so much undermined. A step 
towards itnion was, however, made 
A. D. 1641. marriage of the king of 

Beejapoor to the daughter of Kootub Shah in 1641. 

Mohummud Adil Shah was personally, not a 
warlike prince. He seldom quitted the neighbour- 
hood of Beejapoor ; and his armies were intrusted 
to his generals. He improved his capital by the 
construction of an aqueduct, still in existence, and 
ornamented it with several magnificent buildings.t 

The Emperor Shah Jehan, after the peace of 
1636, endeavoured to arrange and improve the 
lately conquered territory. The two governments 
in the Deccan were united, and the prince Aurung- 
zebe was appointed viceroy ; but at this time he 
only remained a very short period, and nothing 
of note was achieved, excepting the conquest of 
Buglana, a great part of which was afterwards 
relinquished. 


» Mblirntta. MSS 
t Bsejapoor MSS. 
ehapler. 
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’ The grand innovation occasioned by the 
Moghul conquests in Maharashtra, under Shah 
Jehan, was the introduction of the revenue system 
of Todur Mull, whose name must be familiar to 
the generality of oriental I’oaders as an eminent 
Hindoo statesman, who, by his financial arrange- 
ments, and his regulations in the mint department, 
during the reign of Akber, had acquired a 
character of no inconsiderable celebrity. 

In acting on Todur Mull’s plan, the lands 
were, in the fii’st instance, assessed with reference 
to their fertility, in a proportion varying from one- 
half to one* seventh of the gross produce, accord- 
ing to the expense of culture, or to the description 
of the article cultivated. The government share 
was then commuted for a money payment ; and in 
time, when a measurement, classification, and 
registry had taken place, the regulated assessment 
was fixed at a fourth of the whole produce of each 
field throughout the year,* and thus became the 
permanent rent of the land. Such was the 
method now introduced by Shah dchan in the 
districts north of the Beema, under the supei’in- 
tendence of Moorshed Koolee Khan, an able 
ofl&cer who was employed for nearly 20 years in 
its completion. 

The system is known by the name of TunMa, 
an appellation derived from the name of the silver 
coin in which Todur Mull collected the revenues, 
in lieu of the TuJelKt^ a copper coin previously 
used in revenue accounts throughout the empire.! 
It was likewise at this period (or 1637-38) that the 
Pusslee year was introduced into the Mahratta 
country. 


* Mr Grant’s Pol Analysis, 

t Khafee Khan I ffive this definition as the historian has recorded it • 
correctness, but I have MMmlU 
other authority Village levenue accounts in the Deccan are to this dav not 
^nfre(Juently stated in Tu^has by the Koolkuruees. ^ 
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Dadajee Konedeo, whose districts adjoined 
those of the Moghtils, continued the system of 
Mullik Umber. He levied a proportion of the 
actual produce of each cultivated field, fixing the 
proportion every year, or, when not collected in 
kind, he substituted a money payment. This plan 
differed from the permanent land assessment, as it 
was not only variable according to the state of the 
crops, but the rate was probably higher in 
particular instances. It appears, however, to have 
been suited to the state of the country, as the 
districts flourished ; and great praise is invariably 
bestowed on his management. The mountain 
valleys, or Mawuls, were inhabited by a hardy, 
poor race of people, whose industry, exerted at all 
seasons, scarcely procured them subsistence. In 
the early part of Dadajee’s administration they 
were in more than usual ^stress ; though armed to 
defend themselves against wild beasts, they were 
destitute of clothing ; and the few miserable huts 
of which their villages were composed, were in- 
sufficient to cover them from the inclemency of 
the weather. Dadajee endeavoured to ameliorate 
the condition of the Mawulees. Por several years 
no rent was demanded for their lands : a number 
of them were entertained in his service as peons 
to assist in collecting the revenue ; for which they 
received a trifling sum as pay, and some very 
coarse grain as subsistence. 

The family of Shahjee continued to live 
under the care of Dadajee. Their residence was 
fixed at Poona, where Dadajee built a large house 
for Jeejee Bye’s accommodation, and gave the son 
of his master such an education as was proper for 
a person of his birth. Mahrattas seldom can 
write or read ; they consider all such learning the 
business of a carcoon, and if not degrading, at 
least undignified. Sivajee could never write his 
name but ho was a good archer and marksman, 
skflled in the use of the spear, and of the various 
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swords and daggers common in the Deccan, llis 
countrymen have always boon celohrated for 
horsemanship ; and, in this accomplishment, Sivajee 
excelled. By the care of his guardian, he was 
fully instructed in all the ceremonies and o])ser- 
vances enjoined by the rules of his caste ; and such 
parts of ' the sacred histories as are generally 
known, were explained to him. The 1‘abulous 
exploits detailed in the Mahabharut, the llamayun, 
and the Bhagwut Avero the delight of Sivajoo’s 
youth ; and such was his partiality for Kuthas,*' 
that many years after ho became famous in the 
country, he incurred groat danger in his anxiety 
to be present during an entertainment of that 
description. 

The religious and natural feelings of a Hindoo 
were strongly implanted in Sivajee, and he early 
imbibed a rooted hatred to the Mahomedans. 
These feelings in part supplied the want of a more 
exalted patriotism ; but although they may have 
tended to stimulate his own love of enterprise, ho 
did not employ them to animate others, until 
success had taught him to plan new schemes, and 
to apply such powerful and natural auxiliaries in 
their execution. 

His first designs were formed merely Avith a 
view to personal advantage, Ifrom about his six- 
teenth year he began to associate with persons of 
laAvless jhabits, and to talk of becoming an in- 
dependent polygar. These circumstances, on 
being made known to his guardian produced 
remonstrances ; and Sivajee was obliged to be more 
cautious in his conversation ; he was, however, 
frequently absent in the Ooncan for several days ; 
and Dadajee Konedeo endeavoured to wean him 
from such excursions, by showing him more atten- 
tion at home, and confiding much of the affairs of 
the jagheer to his superintendence. 


* See page 16 for explanatioa of this woid 
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1'b.ere were scA-eral carcoous rinder Dadajee, 
intimate companions of Sirajee, wlio afterwards 
became his agents and advisers. As he was 
intrusted with a larger share of power, he used to 
pay and receive visits among the respectable 
Mahrattas in the neighbourhood of Poona ; and he 
obtained general good-wdll in that part of the 
country, by an obliging aud conciliatory deport- 
ment ; but, even at this time, it was whispered 
that Shahjec’s son ivas a sharer in the profits of 
some extensive gang robberies committed in the 
Oonoan. 

Sivajec was always partial to the Mawulees ; 
ho observed that, although clownish and stupid in 
appearance, they were active and intelligent in 
anything to which they had been accustomed, and 
remarkably faithful in situations of trust. He 
was attentive to those in Hadaiee’s service ; they 
accompanied him on his excursions, and in hxmt- 
ing ; and he became extremly popular, not only 
with them but with the whole of their countrymen 
in the Mawuls. In his visits to these valleys, and 
to different parts of the Ghaut-Mahta and Ooncan, 
he grew familiar wdth the paths and defiles of that 
wild tract where he afterwards established him- 
self. He had marked the condition of the adjoin- 
ing strongholds, and began to devise schemes for 
getting one of them into his possession. 

The hill forts under all the Mahomedan 
governments were, generally, much neglected. 
Some of the best had, as already mentioned, a 
Killidar appointed by the king, or some of his 
ministers, and when war was expected, a portion 
of the gai’rison was composed of good troops. 
At other times less care seemed necessary, and the 
generality of the forts were intrusted to the 
mokassadars, aumild'ars, jagheerdars, or deshmookhs 
of the districts in which they were situated. 
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The reason given for their being seldom 
garrisoned by Mahomedans was their insalubrity, 
particularly during the rains ; and as they had 
always been reduced with extraordinary facility, 
they were not estimated in proportion to their real 
importance. At the period at which we have 
arrived, the Beejapoor government, being at peace 
with the Moghuls, and engaged in plundering or 
reducing the Carnatic, had removed all their best 
troops to that part of the country. There was no 
hill fort in Shahjee’s jagheer committed to the 
care of Dadajee Konedeo. The strong fort of 
Kondaneh* had a Mahomedan Killidar ; and 
Poorundhur was under charge of a Bramin 
appointed by Morar Pimt. Shahjee’s family were 
on terms of intimacy with both Killidars, parti- 
cularly Neelkunt Rao of Poorundhur, who was 
originally under the Nizam Shahee government, 
and had adhered to Shahjee. 

In the Mawuls were three persons with whom 
Sivajee constantly associated ; their names were, 
Yessjee Kunk, Tannajee Maloosray, and Bajee 
Phasalkur. The last was Deshmookh of Moosay 
Khora ; the other two had also some hereditary 
rights among their native hills. These three were 
the first known adherents, and inillitary followers 
of Sivajee. Assisted by them, he held communica- 
tion with the Killidar of Torna, a hill fort 
exceedingly difficult of access, 20 miles south-Avest 
of Poona, at the source of the Neera river ; and 
by means,^ the particulars of which arc not known, 
induced him to give over the place. 

A. D. 1646. event happened in the year 

1646.t As soon as they had got 
possession, Sivajee, who pretended that he was 
actitg for the advantage of government, sent 
wukeels to Bejapoor to represent what he had 


* Now Singurh 
t Mahratta MSS. 
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done, and the many benefits likely to result to the 
king from having a faithful servant in that 
sequestered part of the country, the value of 
which had never been ascertained, owing to the 
farming of districts to Deshmooks whose interest 
lay in concealing their resources. As a proof of 
this statement, he offered a much larger rent than 
had been paid during the ten years which that 
tract had been in possession of Beejapoor. The 
answers to these applications were put off from 
day to day, which suited Sivajee’s purpose, as his 
object was merely to gain time. His representa- 
tions were seconded by bribes to the courtiers, as 
usual on such occasions, and for several years little 
notice was taken of him.* 

Whilst the wukoels were thus amusing the 
government at Beejapoor, Sivajee was collecting 
Mawulees, and strengthening and repairing Torna. 
When digging up some ruins in that fort,t he 
accidently discovered a large quantity of gold, 
which had been buried at some remote period : a 
piece of good fortune attributed to a miracle 
worked in his favour by the goddess Bhowanee, 
which afforded great support and encouragement 
in prosecuting his plans. Arms and ammimition 
were purchased ; and he resolved on employing the 
money thus bestowed, in building another fort. 

* Bor this purpose he pitched on the 

' mountain of Mhorbudh, three 
miles south-east of Torna, and used astonishing 
exertion in fortifying it. When finished he gave 
it the name of Bajgurh. 

During its progress, reports of what was going 
forward from time to time reached Beejapoor ; 
the work was forbidden, and letters were 
despatched to Shahjee in the Carnatic, calling upon 
bim to account for these proceedings. Shahjee 

* Khafee Khan, Beojapoor MSS , and some evidence in Mahratta MSS. 
t Mahrattas MSS Sivajee called it Pruohundgurh I haye retained the 
apcient name by which it is stdll known, 
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replied that his son had not consulted him ; but as 
he himself and all his family were devoted 
servants of the king’s government, Sivajee, with- 
out doubt, had been acting for the improvement 
or security of the jagheer. S 'lahjee, at the same 
time, wrote to Dadajee Konedeo and his son, 
censuring the proceedings ot the latter, desiring 
an explanation, and calling upon him to desist. 
Dadajee Konedeo, with the deepest interest in his 
welfare, urged every argument to induce Sivajee 
to abandon his designs ; he represented the probable 
ruin, and the certain risk he incurred, by such 
daring and unjustifiable conduct. He likewise set 
forth the great prospects which his father’s name 
and respectability presented, in a faithful 
adherence to the government of Beejapoor. 
Sivajee answered by fair words ; but the old man 
saw that his purpose was unshaken. Infirm by 
age, worn out by disease, and now a prey to 
anxiety for the fate of his master’s house, Dadajee 
did not long survive. But just before his death, ho 
sent for Sivajee ; Avhen so far from dissuading him 
in his accustomed manner, he advised him to 
prosecute his plans of independence ; to protect 
Bramins, kine, and cultivators ; to preserve the 
temples of the Hindoos from violation ; and to 
follow the fortune which lay before him. After 
this, having recommended his family to his young 
master’s care, he expired. 

The dying injunctions of Dadajee Konedeo 
served to confirm Sivajee in his designs, and gave 
them a sanction in the eyes of the subor^nate 
officers of the jagheer, which must have tended 
materially to raise his character, and perhaps, in 
some degree, to elavate his motives of action. 

He took charge of the jagheer in his father’s 
name ; but very shortly after, on the arrival of 
messengers from Shahjee to Dadajee Konedeo, re- 
c^uiring the payment of some arreai-s of revenue, 
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Sivajee sent them back with news of his guardian’s 
death ; and on this, and several subsequent occa- 
sions, evaded all payments, till at last he informed 
his father that the expenses of that poor country 
had so much increased, that he must depend on 
his more extensive and fertile possessions in the 
Carnatic. 

There wei’e two officers in the jagheer whom 
it was of much consequence to gain or to remove, 
as neither of them, in the first instance, acceded 
to the views of Sivajee : the one, Phirungajee 
Nursalla, ^ in charge of the fort of Ohakun ; the 
other, Bajee Mohitey, the brother of Tooka Bye, 
Shahjee’s second wife, manager of the district of 
Sopa. 

Sivajee’s emissaries succeeded in corrupting 
Phirungajee, who tendered his services to their 
master, and was confirmed in the command of 
Ohakun. He likewise received charge of the 
revenue management of the adjoining villages, on 
condition that he should maintain the system of 
Dadajee Konedeo. 

But a more important acquisition than any 
hitherto made, was obtained by the possession of 
Kondaneh. It was given up by the Mahomedan 
KiUidar for a large bribe, and Sivajee changed or 
restored its name to Singurh, or the lion’s den ;* by 
which appellation it is still known. 

Bajee Mohitey had 300 good horses : he 
occupied Sopa : and though he sent civil answers 
to all messages, he refused to pay the revenue, or 
listen to any overtures unauthorised by Shahjee. 
Sivajee, concealing his approach, surrounded Sopa 
with a party of Mawulqes, in the middle of the 
night, surprised Bajee Mohitey and his whole 
party, took them prisoners, and sent Mohitey, 

* The literal signifioation would be lion’s fort, but the lion’s den was the 
meaning intended by the name which Sivajee gave to Kondaneh so say the 
Mahrattas, and ib is proved by Sivajee’s own words, as we shall find record- 
ed. 
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together with all who did not choose to enter his 
service, to join his father in the Carnatic. 

The revenue officers of Baramuttee and 
Indapoor, whilst nothing interrupted the usual 
routine of affairs, appear to have realized the 
collections, and paid them over at Poona for some 
time after Dadajee Konedeo’s death, without 
disputing the authority of Shahjee’s son ; hut 
these districts, as well as the purgunna of Sopa, 
were at a distance from the hills, and too much 
exposed to be always maiatained by Sivajee. 

The demise of the EuUidar of the fort of 
Poorundhur happened about the same time as that 
of Dadajee Konedeo. He left three sons, the 
eldest of whom, without confirmation from 
Beejapoor, assumed command of the garrison. 
The two younger sons claimed an equal right to 
command, jointly with their brother, and to share 
in the profits of some fields and pasture-lands 
attached to the fort. They wished Sivajee to 
assist in arbitrating their differences : and he took 
a lively interest in their affairs, secretly supporting 
the younger brothers. 

Whilst these disputes were pending, Sivajee, 
at a fit time, giving out that he was on his route 
towards Sopa, encamped under Poorundhur, and 
was, as he had hoped, invited into the fort with a 
few attendants. When the eldest of the three had 
retired to rest, Sivajee, in conversation with the 
other two, represented that the best expedient for 
inducing their brother to submit to a fair arbitration, 
was to make him prisoner ; to which the young 
men eagerly acceded. Sivajee, on pretence of 
granting them means of completely overawing 
every attempt at resistance, despatched a messenger 
to his troops below, and long before morning had a 
band of Mawulees in possession of the upper and 
lower forts, the eldest brother a prisoner, and the 
^o younger, with the whole garrison, completely 
in Ms power. Sivajee attempted to excuse this 
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treachery, by avowing his designs of independence ; 
and, although he removed the whole from Poorun- 
dhur, he had the address to reconcile them by 
grante of enam villages, and to pursuade all the 
brothers to enter his service; in which they 
afterwards attained some distinction. 

All these acquisitions were made without stir 
or bloodshed ; the government districts were not 
molested. Mohummud Adil Shah was building 
palaces and mausoleums, or intent on acquisitions 
in the Carnatic; and the irregularities in the 
jagheer of Shahjee, if fully known, were not deemed 
of magnitude, whilst the jagheerdar himself was in 
the power of the kmg. 

Thus did Sivajee obtain possession of the tract 
between Ohakun and the Neera ; and the manner 
in which he established himself, watching and 
crouching like the wily tiger of his own mountain 
valleys, until ho had stolen into a situation from 
whence he could at once spring on his prey, 
accounts both for the difficulty found in tracing his 
early rise, and the astonishing rapidity with which 
he extended his power, when his progress had 
attracted notice, and longer concealment was 
impossible. 
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CHAPTEll IV. 

Jj’ROM A U 1648 TO A D 1657 

Local authorilies under the Beejajioor government, 
m the wnmediate neighbourhood of Sivagee . — 
The Sawmts of Waree. — The Seedee of 
Jmjeera — A darmg robbery. — Torts taken by 
surprise. — The province of Kailian reduced . — 
Shahjee seized. — Sivajee applies to Shah Jehan 
for his enlargenmit. — An attempt to seize 
Sivajee frustrated — Shahjee released, — returns 
to the Carnatic', — his eldest son Sumhhajee 
killed. — Trogress of Sivajee. — Murder of Ihe 
Raja of Jowlee, and conquest of his country . — 
Rohira escaladed, — Rertabgwrh built. — Sham- 
raje Rv/nt, the first Mahratta Reishwa . — 
Sivajee^s views on the Moghul districts . — 
Sistory of the Moghuls in the Deccan since 
1686. — Meer Joomleh. — Moghuls attack Gol- 
condah, — make war on Beejapoor. — Shah 
JeharCs illness, — his four sons, — all aspire to 
the crown. — Aurungzebe's character and pro- 
gress ; — usurps the throne. 

The details coatained in the foregoing chapters, 
have probably enabled the reader to form a 
sufSoiently clear idea of the state of the Deccan so 
far as relates to the different great powers which 
divided it ; but, for the sake of perspicuity in 
what follows, it is necessary to offer a few remarks 
respecting the various local authorities under the 
Beejapoor government, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the tract occupied by Sivajee. 

The south bank of the Neera, as far cast as 
^ 1648 Seerwul, and as far south as the 
range of hills north of the Kistna, 
was farmed by the hereditary Deshmookh of 
Hurdus Mawul, named Bandal ; and the fort of 
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Rohira was committed to his care. Having early 
entertained a jealonsy of Sivajee, he kept up a 
strong garrison, and carefully watched the country 
adjoining Poorundhur. The Deshmookh was a 
Mahratta, but the Deshpandya was a Purbhoo (or 
Pvirvoe), a tribe of the Shunkerjatee, to whom 
Sivajee was always partial. 

Waee was the station of a Mokassadar of 
government who had charge of Pandoogurh, 
Hummulgurh, and several other forts in that 
neighbourhood, 

Chunder Rao Moray, Raja of Jowlee, was in 
possession of the Ghaut-Mahta from the T^is tna. to 
the Warna. 

The Kolapoor district, with the strong fort of 
Panalla, was under a Mahratta officer appointed 
by government 

The ancient possessions of the Beejapoor state 
ia the Concan, were held in jagheer, or farmed to 
the hereditary deshmookhs, with the exception 
of the sea-ports of Babul, Anjenweel, Ratnaguiry, 
and Rajapoor, which, with their dependent districts, 
were held by government officers. The principal 
hereditary chiefs were the Sawunts of Waree ; 
they were deshmookhs and jagheerdars of the 
strong tract adjoining the Portuguese territory at 
Goa, and their harbours were the resort of pirates, 
early known by the nam,e of Koolees. Next in 
consequence of the Sawunts, were the Bulweys of 
Sringarpoor, who, from occupying an unfrequented 
tract, were, like the Raja of Jowlee, nearly 
independent. 

The provmce of Kallianee, formerly belonging 
to the kings of Ahmednugur, and ceded to Beeja- 
poor by the treaty of 1636, was principally 
confided to two authorities ; the northern part of 
it, extending from Bheemree (or Bhewndy) to 
Nagotna (or Nagathanna) was under a respecteble 
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Mahomedan officer appointed by the king, and 
stationed at the town of Kallian Bheemree. He 
had an extensive charge, comprehending several 
strong forts both above and below the Ghauts ; 
but these forts, from the causes we have endea- 
voured to explain, were much neglected. The 
southern part of the province was held in jagheer 
by an Abyssinian the condition of his tenure, as 
far as can be ascertained, was the maintenance of 
a marine for the protection of the trade, and 
conveying pilgrims to the Red Sea. His possessions 
were not considered hereditary, but were conferred 
on the most deserving Abyssinian officer of the 
fleet, and the chief so selected was styled Wnaecr. 
The crews of his vessels were in part composed 
of his countrymen ; and a small African colony 
was thus formed in the Ooncan. The great mari- 
time dep6t was the harbour of Dhunda Hajepoor, 
in the middle of which stands the small fortified 
island of Jinjeera.t In the vulgar language of 
the Deccan, all natives of Africa are termed Seedeos. 
The name of the principal Abyssinian, at this time, 
was Dutih Elhan, commonly styled the Seedee,^ an 
appellation assumed by the chief and his successors, 
by which they have been best known to Europeans. 
The Seedee had charge of several forts, amongst 
which were Tala, Gossala, and Hairee ; they were 
aU intrusted to the care of Mahrattas. § 

Thus much being premised, we return to 
Sivajee, who was secretly, but actively, employed 
in very extensive plans, in prosecution of which, 

* It 18 not exBiOtly known at what'poriod tho powor of lus piod6uoS8orB 
couLinoiicod ; but Hubuah IChau and Soedoo Umbel were Abysainian admirals 
of the Nizam Shahee fleet durm^ the time of Mullik Umber , and an 
Abyssinian offiser, named Seedee Bulbul, was at that time in command ol 
Bairee. — Beejapoor MSS 

t Jinjeera, the name by which the place is known m the Dccoaii, is the 
Mahratta corruption of the Arabic word Jxmerah^ an island 

t Seedee, when assumed by Africans themselves, has an honorable 
import, being a modification of the Arabic word si/wfl, a lord , but, in the 
common acceptation, it is rather an appellation of reproach than of distino- 
tion. 

§ Khafee Khan, Orme, and a loose traditionary Persian MS, procured 
from the collector and magistrate of the Southern Goncan. 
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he was himself busy in collecting and arming 
Mawulees, whilst some of his Bramins were 
detatched into the Ooncan, to gain intelligence and 
forward his views in that quarter. 

Having heard that a large treasure was 
forwarded to court by Moolana Ahmed, governor 
of Kallian, Sivajee put himself at the head of 300 
horse, taken at Sopa, now mounted with Bargeers 
on whom he could depend, and, accompanied by a 
party of Mawulees, he attacked and dispersed the 
escort, divided the treasure amongst the horsemen, 
and conveyed it with all expedition to Hajgurh. 
This daring robbery completely unmasked his 
design ; but the news had scarcely reached the 
capital before it was known that Sivajee had 
surprised and taken the forts of Kangooree, Toong, 
Tikona, Bhoorup, Koaree, Loghur, and E,aj- 
machee.* Tala, Gossala, and the strong hill of 
Rairee, were given up to his emissaries : several 
rich towns were plundered in the Concan ; and the 
booty with great regularity conveyed by the 
Mawulees to Rajgurh. 

But this was not the extent of his designs, or 
of his success. Abajee Sonedeo, one of the Bramins, 
educated by Dadajee Konedeo, who had already 
distinguished himself as much by his boldness as 
by his address, pushed on to Kallian, surprised the 
governor, took him prisoner, and procured the 
surrender of all the forts in that quarter. 


* The manner of surprising these forts is not satisfactorily explained j 
but a traditionary aooount of one of Sivajee’s exploits, suggested a like 
attempt by a body ot insurgents in the Concan Q-haut-Mahta, who took up 
arms against the Peishwa's government, in modern times, during the ad- 
ministration of Trimbulqee Dainglia It was usual for the villagers, in the 
vicinity of the hill-torts, to contribute a quantity of leaves and grass for 
the purpose of thatching the houses in the fort, a practice said to have 
prevailed from before the time of Sivajee. The insurgents having corrupted 
one or two persons of the garrison, a party ot them, each loaded with a 
bundle of grass, having his arms concealed below it, appeared at the gate in 
the dress ot villagers, to deposit, as they pretended, the annual supply , and 
admittance being thus gained, they surprised the garrison, and possessed 
themselves of the place The fort was Pruoheetgurh, and <the circumstance 
will be alluded to in its proper place , it is only mentioned here as a 
stratagem, the original merit of which is ascribed to Sivajee. 
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As soon as Sivajee received this joyful intelli- 
gence, which exceeded his expectations he 
hastened to Kallian, and, bestowing the highest 
encomium to Ahajee Sonedeo, appointed him 
soobehdar, or governor of the country comprised 
in this important acquisition. No time was lost 
in commencing revenue arrangements. Ancient 
institutions were revived wherever a trace of them 
could be found ; and all endowments to temples, 
or assignments to Bramins were carefully restored 
or maintained. As the Seedee was a formidable 
neighbour, Sivajee, to secure the hold already 
obtained on his jagheor, gave orders for building 
two forts, Beerwaree, near Gossala, and Linganah, 
near B<airee. 

Moolana Ahmed, made prisoner by Abajee 
Sonedeo, was treated by Sivajee with the utmost 
respect ; and, being honourably dismissed, he 
returned to court. The news of his capture, and 
the surrender of the forts, had arrived before him, 
and although permitted to pay his respects to the 
king, he was not reinstated in any place of trust 
or emolument. 

Sivajee’s rebellion, in consequence of the 
report of Moolana Ahmed, began to create general 
anxiety at Beejapoor ; but Mahummud Adil Shah, 
impressed with an idea of its being secretly incited 
by Shahjee, took no active measures to suppress it 
by force. The power of Shahjee in the Carnatic, 
which had greatly increased by his being left as 
provincial governor, on the return of B/endoollah 
Khan to court, may have tended to occasion such 
a suspicion, strengthened also by the circumstance 
of its having begun in his jagheCr, and spread over 
a province where his power had so lately been 
suppressed.* 


* Mahratta IVf SS , Khafee l^lian, Beejapoou IVtSS , and tradition 
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The king, therefore, sent private orders to Bajee 
Ghorepnray of Moodhole, then serving in the 
same part of the country with Shajee, to seize and 
confine him. This object Ghorepnray effected by 
treachery : he invited Shahjee to an entertainment, 
and made him prisoner. 

On being brought to court, Shahjee was urged 

A n AAAo to suppress his son’s rebellion, for 
A. D. 1649. 1 • c £3 js 

which purpose freedom of corres- 
pondence was allowed between them. 

Shahjee persisted in declaring that he was 
uncoimected with his son ; that Sivajee was as 
much in rebellion aganist him as against the king’s 
government ; and recommended his being reduced 
to obedience by force of arms. Nothing he urged 
could convince Mahummud Adil Shah of his 
innocence ; and, being enraged at his supposed 
contumacy, he ordered Shahjee to be confined in 
a stone dungeon, the door of which was built up, 
except a small openiug ; and he was told, that if 
within a certain period his son did not submit, the 
aperture should be for ever closed. 

Sivajee, when he heard of the imprisonment 
and danger which threatened his father, is said to 
have entertained thoughts of submitting ; but if he 
ever seriously intended to adopt such a plan, it was 
overruled by the opinion of Ms wife, Suhyee Bye, 
who represented ihat he had a better chance of 
effecting Shahjee’s liberty by maintaining Ms 
present power, than by trusting to the mercy of a 
government notoriously treacherous.’’* 

The alternative which Sivajee adopted, develops 
a principal feature of Ms early policy. He had 
Mtherto carefully refrained from molesting the 
subjects or territory of the emperor, probably from 
an opinion of the great power of the Moghuls, and' 
from a design he appears to have contemplated, of 
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throwing himself on the imperial protection in case 
of heing pushed to extremity by the government of 
Eeejapoor. 

He accordingly, at this time, entered into cor- 
respondence with Shah Jehan, for the purpose of 
procuring his father’s enlargement. The proposals 
made by Sivajee are not known, but the emperor 
agreed to forgive the former misconduct of 
S^hjee, to admit him into imperial service, and to 
give Sivajee a munsub of 5,000 horse.* * * § 

It is probable that the emperor’s influence, 
and the friendship of Morar Punt,t were the means 
of saving Shahjee from a cruel death. He was 
released from his dungeon on giving security ; but 
he was kept a prisoner at large, in Beejapoor, for 
four years. I 

Sivajee, whose immediate object was effected 

A. D. 1650. father’s reprieve, artfully 

contrived to keep his proposal of 
entering the Moghul service in an unsettled state, 
by referring a claim on the part of his father, or 
himself, to the Deshmookh’s dues in the Joonero 
and Ahmednugur districts, to which he pretended 
they had an heredita^ right. Sivajee’s agent, who 
went to Agra with this ostensible purpose, did not, 
as was probably foreseen, succeed in obtaining a 
promise of the Deshmookhee; but he brought back 
a letter from Shah Jehan, promising that the elaiTYi 
should be taken into consideration upon Sivaiee’s 
arrival at court. § 


During the four years Shahjee was detained at 
A. D. 1651-52. Deejapoor, Sivajee, apprehensive, 
perhaps, for his father’s safety. 


• Original kttera of the Emperor Shah Jehan to Sivajee 

• t Colonel Wilks says Bendoollah Khan Hia name'^ in Mahratta 
moertairfy idways mentioned with Morar Punt’srbut EendoSu^S 
f appeare on his tomb He had a wn or reUfaon ^ho had iha 
ISh]e “s rel^se sufSoient rank or inflnenoo to have obtMMd 

I Mahtatta MSS. 

§ Ortanal letter from Shah Jehan The orimnnl letters fTnm 

^atara. 
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committed few aggressions, and tlie Icing wasj 
probably, deterred from sending a force against 
him, lest it should induce Sivajee to give up the 
country to the Moghuls, which the emperor had 
sufidcient excuse for receiving, on account of arrears 
of tribute. ^ In this interval, a feeble attempt was 
made to seize Sivajee’s person. It was undertaken 
by a Hindoo named Bajee Shamraje. Sivajee fre- 
quently resided at the town of Mbar in the 
Ooncan; and the party of Shamraje, passing 
through the territory of Ohunder Bao Moray, 
lurked about the Phar Q-haut until an opportunity 
should offer ; but Sivajee anticipated the surprise, 
attacked the party, near the bottom of the Grhaut, 
and drove them in great panic to seek safety in the 
jimgles.* 

Shahjee had, in vain, endeavoured by every 

■n 1CM means to obtain permission to 
return to his jagheer in the 
Carnatic, when, at last, the great disturbances 
which became prevalent in that quarter, induced 
the king to listen to recommendations in his favour. 
Previously, however, to grantmg his complete 
enlargement, Shajee was bound down by solenm 
engagements to refrain from molesting the 
jagheerdar of Moodhole ; and, in order to induce 
both parties to bury what had passed in oblivion, 
Mohummud Adil Shah made them exchange their 
hereditary rights and enams as Deshmookhs, 
Shahjee giving those he had received in the 
districts of Kurar, and Bajee Ghorepuray what he 
possessed in the Oamatic.t 

This agreement, however, was not acted upon ; 
and the first use Shajee made of his liberty was to 
write to Sivajee — “If you are my son, punish 
Bajee Ghorepuray of Moodhole” — ^an emphatic 


* Mabiatta MSS 

t Copy of tho original instrument, and Mahratta MSS< 
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injunction to vengeance, whicli Sivajee, at a fit 
time, carried into terrible execution. 

On his return to the Carnatic, Shahjee found 
that the accounts of the disturbed 
A. D. 1653. country were not ex- 

aggerated; every petty chief endeavoured to 
strengthen himself, and weaken his neighbour, by 
plunder and exaction. His own jagheer had been 
subject to depredations ; and he sent his eldest son 
Sumbhajee to punish one of these aggressions on 
the part of the Killidar of Kanikgeeree. On this 
service Sumbhajee was killed, and his detachment 
defeated. Shahjee afterwards took Kanikgeeree by 
assault, and avenged his death ; but the loss of 
Sumbhajee was a source of much afdiction ; and 
the event was followed by the demise of his 
principal agent in the Carnatic, Naroo Punt 
Hunwuntay, a Bramin, educated in the school of 
MuUik Timber, who had served Shahjee for many 
years. His place was fortunately well supplied by 
Ikis son, Bugonath Narrain, a person of considerable 
talent, whom we shall have occasion to notice at a 
future period. Disturbances became more and 
more prevalent in the Carnatic, and quite diverted 
the attention of the Beejapoor government from 
Sivajee ; but no sooner was his father released, than 
he began to devise new schemes for possessing 
himself of the whole Ghaut-Mahta, and the re- 
mainder of the Concan. 

He had, in vain, attempted to induce the 

A D 1655 . Jowlee to unite with him 

against the Beejapoor govemmrait ; 
Chunder Rao, although he carried on no war 
against Sivajee, and received all his messengers 
with civility, refused to join in rebellion against 
the king. The permission granted to Shamraje’s 
party to pass through his country, and the aid 
which he was said to have given him, afforded 
Sivajee excuse for hostility ; but the Raja was too 
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powerful to be openly attacked with any certain 
prospect of success; be bad a strong bodjr of 
infantry^ of nearly the same description as Siyajee’s 
Mawulees ; his two sons, his brother, and his 
minister, Himmut Bao, were aU esteemed good 
soldiers ; nor did there appear any means by which 
Sivajee could create a division among them. 

Under these circumstances, Sivajee, who had 
held his troops in a state of preparation for some 
time, sent two agents, a Bramin and a Mahratta, 
the former named Bagoo Bullal, the latter Sum- 
bhajee Oowajee, for the purpose of gaming 
correct intelligence of the situation and strength 
of the principal places, but ostensibly with a 
design of contracting a marriage between Sivajee 
and the daughter of Chunder Bao. 

Bagoo Bullal, with his companion, proceeded 
to Jowlee, attended by 25 Mawulees, They 
were courteously received, and had several 
interviews with Ghunder Bao, the particulars of 
which are not mentioned, but Bagoo Bullal, seeing 
the Baja totally off his guard, formed the detestible 
plan of assassinating him and his brother, to 
which Sumbhajee Oowajee readily acceded. He 
wrote to Sivajee communicating his intention, 
which was approved, and in order to support 
it, troops were secretly sent up the Ghauts, 
whilst Sivajee, pretending to be otherwise engaged, 
proceeded from Bajgurh to Poorundhur. Prom 
the latter place he made a night-march to 
Mahabyllisur, at the sotirce of the Eistna, 
where he joined his troops assembled in the 
neighbouring jungles. Bagoo Bullal, on finding 
ihai-. the preparations were completed, took an 
opportunity of demanding a private conference 
■with the Baja and his brother, when he stabbed 
the former to the heart, and the latter was 
despatched by Sumbhajee Oowajee. Their at- 
tendants being previously ready, the assassins 
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instantly fled, and, darting into the thick 
jungles, which everywhere surrounded the place, 
they soon met Sivajee, who, according to 
appointment, was advancing to their support. 

Before the consternation caused by this 
atrocious deed had subsided, Jowlee was attacked 
on all sides ; but the troops headed by the 
Baja’s sons and Himmut B<ao, notwithstanding 
the surprise, made a brave resistance until 
Bimmut Rao fell, and the sons were made 
prisoners. 

Sivajee lost no time in securing the possessions 
of the late Chunder Biao, which was effected 
in a very short period. The capture of the 
strong fort of Wassota,* and the submission of 
Sewtur Khora, completed the conquest of Jowlee. 
The sons of Ohunder Bao, who remained prisoners, 
were subsequently condemned to death, for 
m aiTitaining a secret correspondence with the 
Beejapoor government ; but the date of their 
execution has not been satisfactorily ascertained. 
Sivajee followed up this conquest by_ surprising 
Rohira, which he escaladed in the night, at the 
head of his Mawulees ; Bandal, the Deshmookh, 
who was in the fort at the time, stood to his 
arms on the first moment of alarm ; and although 
greatly outnumbered, his men did not sumbit 
until he was killed. At the head of them was 
Bajee Purvoe, the Beshpandya; Sivajee treated 
him with generosity, received him with groat 
kindness, and confirmed him in all his hereditary 
possessions. He had relations with Sivajee, and 
afterwards agreed to foUow the fortnuos of his 
conqueror ; the command of a considerable body 
of infantry was conferred upon him ; and he 
maintained his character for bravery and fidelity 
to the last. 


* Sivajee called it "Wujrgurh, a name which it has not retained. 
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To secure access to his possessions on the 
A T» hanks of the Neera and Quyna, 

and to strengthen the defences 
of the Phar Grhaut, Sivajee pitched upon a 
high rock, near the source of the Eistna, on 
which he resolved to erect another fort. The 
execution of the design was intrusted to a 
Deshist Bramin, named Moro Trimmul Pingley, 
who had been appointed a short time before 
to command the fort of Poorundhur. This man, 
when very young, accompanied his father, then 
in the service of Shahjee, to the Carnatic, 
whence he returned to the Mahratta country 
about the year 1653, and shortly after joined 
Sivajee. The able manner in which he executed 
everything intrusted to him soon gained him 
the confidence of his master, and the erection 
of Pertabgurh, the name given to th^ new 
fort, confirmed the favorable opinion entertained 
of him. 


The principal minister of Sivajee, at this 
period, was a Bramin, named Shamraje Punt, 
whom he now dignified with the title of Peishwa ; 
and, as is common amongst Mahrattas, with 
persons fiUing such a high civil station, he 
likewise held a considerable military command. 

Hitherto, Sivajee had confined his usurpations 

A D 1657 ravages to the Beejapoor 

territory ; but become more daring 
by impunity, and invited by circumstances, he 
ventured to depart from his original poKcy, and 
to extend his depredations to the imperial dwitricts. 
To explain the motives which actuated him, we 
must revert to the proceedings of the Moghuls. 


Since the peace of 1636, they had held 
jjg undisturbed possession of their 

* ' conquest in the Deccan, and had 
been laudably employed in improving these 
acquisitions. 
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The prmce Aunmgzebe, after an expedition 
against Kandahar, was appointed viceroy of the 
Deccan, for the second time, in the year 1660, and 
for several years abated nothing 
^ ^ of the active measures which had 

been adopted for fixing equitable assessments, and 
affording protection to travellers and merchants. 
He established the seat of government at MuUik 
Umber’s town of Khirkee, which, after his own 
name, he called Aurangabad.* But, however 
capable of civil government, Aurungzebe was 
early habituated to the interest which is generally 
excited in the human mind by having once acted 
naKK ^ ^ l®8'der in war ; and in the 

^ year 1655, he readily seized an 

opportunity of fomenting dissensions at the neigh- 
bouring court of Golcondah, with the hope of 
involviug the emperor in the dispute. At this 
period, the prime minister of Kootub Shah was the 
celebrated Meer Joomleh ; he had attained that 
situation by Ms ability and his wealth ; but he had 
considerable influence, and was held in very gener- 
al esteem at every Mahomedan court in Asia. He 
was originally a Mamond merchant, and Ms occu- 
pation brought Mm acquainted with princes and 
their countries. His talents, Ms riches, and the 
extent of Ms dealings, had made him familiarly 
known at the imperial court, long before he rose 
to be vizier at Golcondah. 

His son, Mohummud Amin, was dissolute, 
but he possessed his father’s confidence. This 
youth, having been guilty of some disrespect 
to the person, or” authority of AbdooUah 
Kootub Shah, the latter thought fit to punish 
Mm. TMs treatment being resented by Meer 
Joomleh, altercation arose between liiTn and the 
king, wMch at length led to a formal petition, 
on the part of the former , for the emperor’s 

not re W-B^aSoor MSa 
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protection. The application being warmly seconded 
by Anmngzebe, laid the foundation of that 
friendship between him and Meer Joomleh, which 
greatly contributed to Aurungzebe’s elevation. 

Shah Jehan espoused the cause of Meer 
Joomleh as ardently as Aurungzebe could have 
desired, and addressed an imperious letter to 
Kootub Shah on the subject. The king, exasperat- 
ed by this interference, threw Mohummud Amin 
into prison, and sequestrated his father’s property. 
Such a proceeding, exaggerated by the colouring 
which Aurungzebe gave to it, could not fail to 
rouse the anger of Shah Jehan, and he immediately 
determined on enforcing compliance with the 
orders he had sent in favour of Meer Joomleh. A 
choleric despot is prompt in his commands : 
Aurungzebe was ordered to prepare his army, to 
demand the release of Mohummud Amin, and 
satisfaction to Meer Joomleh. In case of refusal, 
he was directed to invade the territory of 
Golcondah. 

As the king would not acknowledge the 
emperor’s right of interference, Aurungzebe, on 
his rejecting the mandate, without any declaration 
of war, sent forward his eldest son, Sultan 
Mohummud, with a considerable force, on pretence 
of passing Hyderabad, on the route to Bengal, 
whither it was given out, he was proceeding to 
espouse his cousin, the daughter of Sultan Shuja. 
Aurungzebe followed with the main army, 

Abdoollah Kootub Shah did not discover the 
artifice until the young prince appeared as an 
enemy at his gates ; when he solicited succour from 
his neighbours, and made concessions to the 
Moghuls, in the same breath. The citadel was 
attacked, and the town of Hyderabad plxmdered of 
great riches ; the advancing succours were 
intercepted, and the king reduced to the greatest 
distress. 


Vol. I. 
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RTia.li Jehan, the first ebullition of his anger 
being subsided, began to repent of his hasty orders. 
Fresh instructions were despatched to Aurungzebe. 
desiring him to accept of reasonable concessions 
from Abdoollah Kootub Shah, and not to proceed 
to extremities ; but Aurungzebe would not 
relinquish the advantage which his successful sur- 
prise had established, until he had extorted the 
most humiliating submission. 

The king of Q-olcondah had, in the first 
instance, on the prince’s arrival, released 
Mohummud Amin, and restored his father’s pro- 
perty. He was now compelled to give his daughter 
in marriage to Sultan Mohummud, and to pay up 
all arrears of tribute, fixed by Aurungzebe, at the 
annual sum of one crore of rupees; but Shah 
Jehan, in confirming these proceedings, remitted 
twenty lakhs of the amount. 

Meer Joomleh and Aurungzebe concurred in 
. their ideas of the facility and 

expediency of reducing the king- 
doms of Beejapoor and Golcondah into proviuces of 
the Moghul empire, and of spreading their con- 
quests over the whole peninsula ; but Aurungzebe 
pretended to be actuated more by the hope of 
propagating the Mahomedan faith in that region of 
idolatry, than swayed by a desire of possessing its 
resources. Meer Joomleh having been invited to 
the imperial court, was shortly after raised to the 
raqk of vizier, and took every opportunity of 
urging the fitness of a plan, in which both he and 
Aurungzebe, probably calculated then* own future 
adyantage, A very short period had elapsed when 
an event occurred, which drew the emperor 
partially to accede to their schemes of conquest, 
and induced him to authorise a war. This was the 
death of Mohummud Adil Shah, who, after a 
lingering illness, expired at Beeiapoor, 4th 
November 1656.* 


* IJeejapoor MSS, 
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The deceased king, although his tribute was 
not paid with regularity, had, since the peace of 
1636, cultivated a good understanding with Shah 
Jehan, whom he courted through the influence of 
his eldest and favourite son, Dara Shekoh. This 
proceeding, in consequence of a secret jealousy 
between the brothers, drew upon Beejapoor, 
independent of its being an object of his ambition, 
the personal enmity of Aurungzebe, 

Mohummud Adil Shah was succeeded by his 
son, Sultan Ali Adil Shah II, ; who, immediately 
after his father’s death, mounted the throne of 
Beejapoor, in the nineteenth year of his age. The 
resources of his kingdom were still considerable ; 
he had a large treasury, a fertile coutitry, and his 
army, had it been properly concentrated, was 
powerful. The troops, however, were greatly 
divided, and large bodies of them were then 
employed in reducing the refractory zumeendars in 
the Carnatic,* 

As the throne was filled without compli- 
mentary reference, or the observance of any 
homage to which the emperor pretended a right of 
claim, agreeably, as he maintained, to an admission 
on the part of Mohummud Adil Shah, it was given 
out by the Moghuls, that Ali Adil Shah was not 
the son of the late king, and that the emperor 
must nominate a successor. The same circums- 
tance is noticed in the works of contemporary 
European travellers ;t but probably obtained from 
Moghul reports of that period, as nothing of the 
kind is alluded to in any of the Beejapoor writings, 
or in Mahratta manuscripts. This war, on the 
part of the Moghuls, appears to have been more 
completely destitute of apology than is commonly 
found, even in the unprincipled transactions of 
Asiatic governments. 

* Beejapool MSS , . , « 

t Tavermer Bet me r It is perhaps the same vulgar story, which Fryer 
relites legardmg the son of All Adil Shah, and probably equally unfounded. 
—See Fryer, p 169 
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Meer Joomleh, by the emperor’s express 
appointment, and for a cause hereafter explained, 
was at the head of the army destined for the 
reduction of Beejapoor, in which Aurungzebe was 
only second in command. But Aurungzebe and 
Meer Joomleh had a secret understanding ; the 
authority of the latter was nominal, that of the 
former supreme. 

On the unexpected approach of the Moghuls, 
hasty preparations were made by the court of 
Beejapoor; but no army could bo assembled 
sufficient to cope with them in the field. Strong 
garrisons were, therefore, thrown into the frontier 
places expected to be invested, whilst, in order to 
succour them with such horse as wore in readi- 
ness, Khan Mohummud, the principal general, and 
several Mahomedan officers of note, took the field 
with all expedition. Shirzee Eao Ghatgay, Bajee 
Ghorepuray, Nimbalkur, and other Mahratta 
jagheerdars promptly joined him with their 
troops.* 

Aurungzebe was prepared to advance by the 

A D 1657 month of March 1657, and 

proceeded towards the frontier of 
the Beejapoor teri'itory by the eastern route. The 
fort of Kallian was reduced almost immediately, 
and Beder, the garrison on which most dependence 
was placed, fell to the Moghuls in one day, owing, 
it is said, to an accidental explosion of the princi- 
pal magazine. Aurungzebef was greatly elated 
by this unexpected success ; and his progress was 
expedited by every possible exertion. ICulburga 
was carried by assault, and no time was lost in 
prosecuting his march. The attack of the horse, 
who now began to annoy him, presented greater 
obstacles than any he had yet experienced ; but 

^ Baejapoor MSS 

t In a letter to Sivajeo he thus annouiioes it—** The fort of Beder, wlueli 
IS accounted impregnahlo, and which is the key to the ooiiqiiost of the DecJcan 
and Oarnatio, has been oaptmed by me in one dny, both fort nnd town, which 
was scarcely to have been expected without ono year’s hirhtinGr ” — Oriiyinal 
letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee. 
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he succeeded in corrupting Khan Mohummud, the 
prime minister and general of Beejapoor, who 
shamefully neglected every opportunity by which 
he might have impeded the march of the 
Moghuls.* 

Some of the of6.cers continued to exert them- 
selves until they had suffered by an entire want 
of support, when the road was left open for 
Aurungzebe, by whom the capital was invested 
before the inhabitants had leisure to make their 
usual preparations of destroying the water, and 
bringing the forage, from the neighbourhood, with- 
in the gates. 

The seige was pressed with great vigour, and 
the king sued for peace in the most humble 
manner, offering to pay down one crore of rupees, 
and to make any sacrifice demanded ; but 
Aurungzebe was aiming at nothing short of the 
complete reduction of the place, when an event 
occurred which suddenly obliged him to change 
his resolution. This circumstance was the 
supposed mortal illness of the emperor, news of 
which, at this important moment reached 
Aurungzebe, having been privately despatched by 
his sister, lloshunara Begum. 

ShaJi Jehan had four sons — Bara Shekoh, 
then with his father at Agra, Sultan Shuja, 
viceroy of Bengal, Aurungzebe employed as we 
have seen, and Sultan Moraud, governor of 
Guzerat. As all the sons aspired to the crown, 
each of them now assembled an army to assert his 
pretensions. Bara Shekoh, as soon as his father’s 
life was in danger, assumed the entire powers of 
the state ; but he had previously been vested with 
great authority. To his influence was ascribed the 
order which obliged Aurungzebe to desist from the 
siege of Golcondah, and also the appointment of 
Meer Joomleh over his brother to the command 
of the army, at this time employed against 


* Bee3ttpoor MSS 
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Beejapoor. He was jealous of all his brothers, hut 
he dreaded Aurungzebe. His apprehensions were 
well founded; the ambitious character of that 
prince, masked under the veil of moderation and 
religious zeal, was an over-match for the open and 
brave, but imprudent and rash disposition of Dara. 
The latter openly professed the liberal tenets 
which the court of Agra had derived from Akher, 
but which ill-accorded with the religious feelings 
of most of the Mahonedans in the imperial 
service. Aurungzebe perceived and took 
advantage of this circumstance, carrying his 
observances of the forms enjoined by the Koran 
to rigid austerity, and having, or pretending to 
have, nothing so much at heart as the interests of 
religion, and the propagation of the faith of 
Islam. One of the first acts of Dara was to issue 
an order recalling Meer Joomleh and all the 
principal ofiS.cers serving in the Deccan ; a measure 
to which he may have been in some degree 
induced by partiality towards Beejapoor, as well as 
by hatred to his rival brother. Aurungzebe, by 
the advice of Meer Joomleh, immediately resolved 
on counteracting this order by marching to the 
Moghul capital. His first step was to accept the 
overtures of Ali Adil Shah, from whom he obtain- 
ed a considerable supply of ready money, and 
concluded a treaty, by which he relinquished the 
advantages he had gained, and in a few days was 
on his march towards the Nerbuddah. As the 
family of Meer Joomleh were at Agra, in the 
power of Dara, the former suffered himself to be 
confined by Aurungzebe in the fort of Doulutabad, 
where Aurungzebe also lodged his own younger 
children and the ladies of his family. His second 
son, Sultan Mauzum, was left in charge of the 
government of Aurungabad. Aurungzebe’s first 
care was to deceive his brother Moraud Bukhsh, 
into a belief of his having no design upon the 
crown for himself ; that such views were wholly 
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inconsistent with the religious seclusion he had 
long meditated ; that self-defence against the 
enemy, their brother Dara, obliged him to take up 
arms,- and that he would join to assist in placing 
Moraud Bukhsh on the throne. Accordingly, 
their forces having united, they defeated the 
imperial armies in two pitched battles. Dara be- 
came a fugitive; and although he afterwards 
assembled an army, he was again defeated, and at 
last betrayed into the hands of Aurungzebe, by 
whose orders he was put to death. Shah Jehan, 
contrary to expectation, recovered from his illness, 
and during the advance of his sons, sent repeated 
orders, commanding them to return to their 
governments ; but to these mandates they paid no 
attention, as they pretended to consider them 
forgeries by Dara. As soon as Aui’ungzebe had 
his father in his power, he imprisoned Moraud 
Bukhsh, gained over his army, deposed the 
emperor, and mounted the throne in the year 
1658.* Having sent for Meer 
Joomleh from the Deccan, they 
marched against his brother Shuja, discomfited his 
army, and forced him to fly to Arracan, where he 
was murdered, and Aurungzebe was thus left 
undisputed master of the empire. 


* There is a good deal of confusion in the dates of the reign of 
Aurungzebe, owing to its commenoement having been frequently i et koued 
from 1659 Khafee Khan is, in consequence, sometimes thrown out one or 
two years Aurungzebe appears to have begun by reckoning Lis reign trom 
the date of his victory over Dara, to have subsequently ascended the throne 
in the following year, and then changed the date, which;^he again altered, by 
reverting to the former date, at some later and unknown period 
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CHAPTER V. 
b'UOM A, D 1657 TO A D. 1662 

Sivajee enters i/nto a cot'i'esponAence toiih Aurnng- 
zehe — Gowmiits hosiilifies on the Moghuls, hy 
plundering Joonere and Ahmednugur — atig- 
ments /ws CivVnlry. — Political artifice of 
Simjee and of Aurungzehe. — Sivajee enter- 
tains a body of Vatans. — Pactions at JSeeja- 
poor. — Khan Mohnmnmd the prime minister’' 
put to death. — Shamraje Punt defeated by the 
Seedee. — Moro THmmtil Pingley appointed 
Peishwa. — Treaty with the Sawunts, — which 
they break. — JEcvpedition against Sivajee . — 
Afzool Khan, the Beejapoor general, seduced to 
a conference a/nd m/ivrdered. — Sivajee gets 
possession of Panalla — defeats Boostmn Zu- 
mcm — phmders to the gates of Beejapoor — 
levies a, contribution from Bajapoor — takes 
Babul. — Another expedition against him under 
Seedee Johur — besieged in Panalla — escapes 
from the fort — gallant conduct of his rear 
guard — heroic death of Bajee Purvoe. — Ali 
Adil Shah takes the field — reduces the comitry 
lately overrun by Sivajee — and retakes 
Panalla. — Sivajee takes Bajapoor — conquei'S 
Sringa/rpoor — and reduces Dhunda Bajepoor — 
kills Qhorepwray, and bums Moodhole . — 
Conquest of Waree. — Truce with Beejapoor '. — 
Shahjee visits Sivajee. — Baighur. — Sivajee’s 
territory and a/rmy. — The Moghuls. 

At the time when Anrungzehe was on the 
A D 1667 poiiit of commencing the war 

' ‘ ' against Beejapooi’, Sivajee, pro- 

fessing himself a servant of the emperor, entered 
into a correspondence with that prince, who readily 
listened to his overtures, assented to his keeping 
what he had wrested from Beejapoor, and, with 
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the alleged right of the emperor to dispose of that 
kingdom, consented to a proposal from Sivajee of 
taking possession of Dabnl and its dependencies* 
on the sea-coast. 

Anrungzehe was particularly desirous of having 
an interview with Sivajee, for the purpose of 
explaining how essentially their interests were 
allied, and the vast advantages the latter might 
expect to reap by uniting with him.t But Sivajee, 
although he professed obedience, and humbly 
demeaned himself towards Aurungzebe, no sooner 
saw the army at a distance, and ready to engage in 
what he hoped would prove a long struggle, than 
he resolved on seizing this opportunity of aug- 
menting his resources by plunder, and increasing 
his cavalry. Of the latter, he at this time had but 
a small number, and partly from want of confi- 
dence in his countrymen, as well as want of funds, 
he did not at first attempt to raise them on the 
usual footing of Sillidars.J 

The first act of hostility which Sivajee com- 
mitted against the Moghuls was in May 1657, 
when he one night surprised and plundered the 
town of Joonere, carrying off three lakhs of 
pagodas in specie, 200 horses, some valuable 
clothes, and other articles. This booty he escorted 
as far as Poona, where he gave it in charge to a 
party prepared for the purpose, who conveyed it to 
B<ajgurh. Sivajee himself marched by unfrequent- 
ed roads to Ahmednugur, in hopes of surprising 
the Pettah : but in this attempt he was only par- 
tially successful ; he was attacked whilst his men 
were plundering ; but he had secured 700 horses 
and four elephants, with which he got clear off, 
although several of his party were killed by a 
detachment from the fort, which had, on the first 
alarm, been sent out to protect the town. 

* Original letter from A.urungzebe to Sivaiee 
t Original letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee — Kabratta MSS 
j MabrattaMSS 
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On Sivajee’s return to Poona, he used great 
exertions to increase his caralry ; he purchased 
horses in all quarters, and mounted them with 
Bargeers of his own : he now also commenced 
entertaining Mahratta Sillidars. Mankojee Duton- 
day, an old officer, who had served with his father, 
had commanded his small body of horse for several 
years, with the title of Surnobut; but, at his 
death, Sivajee appointed as his successor, Netajee 
Palkur, an enterprizing officer, who had consider- 
able influence with the Sillidars in various parts of 
the country, but a man naturally cruel and un- 
principled. 

The imexpected success of the Moghuls, and 
the danger which threatened Beejapoor alarmed 
Sivajee. He made every preparation to augment 
his army, but he wrote to Aurungzebo in the most 
humble strain, begging forgiveness for what had 
passed, and promising to continue steadfast in his 
allegiance for the future. Bugonath Punt, one of 
his confidential wukeels, was despatched to reiterate 
these assurances. 

* 

The news from Agra, the peace with Beeja- 
poor, and the march of Aurungzebe to the north- 
ward, altered the face of affairs. Sivajee sent 
another ambassador, Kistnajee Bhaskur, professing, 
as before, his extreme regret for what had 
happened ; mentioning his having prepared a body 
of horse, offering to assist Aurungzebe in the 
present exigency, and to protect '"the imperial 
territories during his absence ; but he at the same 
time revived his pretensions to certain hereditary 
claims within the Moghul districts, and pointed out 
&e Heshmookhee, and some part of the family 
jagheer, as a fit recompense for serving vdth his 
troops. The ambassador was likewise instructed 
to represent how much many parts of the Ooncan 
were mismanaged by Adil Khan, and the great 
advantage of transferring the whole to bivajee. 
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Aunmgzebe was in no condition to resent 
A. D. 1658 arrogant demands ; but con- 

ceiying that security to ' the 
imperial territory would be best consulted by 
encouraging Sivajee’s aggressions on the Beejapoor 
government^ and by amusing bim with hopes of 
obtaining what he claimed in the Moghul districts, 
he wrote to him, artfully acknowledging, in the 
same letter, the communications made by E-ugonath 
Punt and Kistnajee Bhaskur, condescending to 
pardon his crimes, assenting to his taking posses- 
sion of the Ooncan, and desiring that Sona Pundit 
(Abajee Sonadeo) might be sent to discuss his 
hereditary claims ; that when the terms- were 
concluded, Sivajee should send 600 horse to join 
his army, and be prepared with the rest of his 
troops to maintain order and tranquillity in the 
imperial districts.* 

It is not probable that either party was de- 
ceived, as no further agreement was concluded. 
Sivajee, however, prepared his troops for the 
purpose of reducing the Ooncan, and occupied 
several neglected strong-holds on the sea coast, 
where he afterwards collected boats for purposes of 
piracy. He acquired a considerable accession to 
his force by being joined by 700 Patan infantry, 
whom the Beejapoor government discharged 
immediately after the departure of Aurungzebe. 
Sivajee hesitated in entertaining these Mahome- 
dans ; but his scruples were overruled by the 
judicious arguments of Gromajee Naik, an old 
retainer of his maternal grandfather, Jadow Bao, 
who had been the faithful adherent of Jeejee Bye 
during the many dangers of her eventful life. 
Sivajee from this time admitted a portion of 
Mahomedans into his service, and the advice of 
Gomajee afterwards proved of infinite importance 

* Mahratta MSS , and original letter fiom Anrungzebe -written imme- 
diately alter the battle with Jeewunt Sing and Kassini Khan, which 
happened, not near the Neibuddah, as Colonel Dow seems to conclude, but 
within 12 miles of Oojexn. 
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to the success of the Mahrattas. The body of 
Patans were placed under a Brahmin commander, 
Bagoo Bullal, the murderer of Chunder Rao 
Moray.* 

The govei'nment of Beejapoor was distracted 
and weakened by a treacherous, factious nobility, 
and Ali Adil Shah’s youth was ill-calculated to 
control them. As soon as Aurungzebe retired, 
when they might have sent an army to crush 
Sivajee’s formidable rebellion, their time was 
occupied in plotting the ruin of each other. Khan 
Mohummud, the prime minister, who had betrayed 
the cause of his king, was justly condemned, but, 
instead of being tried in any regular manner, ^ he 
was invited to court under promise of protection, 
attacked by a band of assassins at the gate of the 
city, torn down from the elephant on which he sat, 
and put to death in the most barbarous manner. 

Khan Mohummud was originally an Abyssi- 
nian slave, named Behan, given by Ibrahim Adil 
Shah to his son Mohummud, vhose minister ho 
afterwards became. The young king did not, as 
is usual on such occasions, sequestrate his estate ; 
it was bestowed on his son, Khowaus Khan, but 
the execution of his father rankled in the bosom of 
the son, who was always suspicious of the long, 
and necessity alone reconciled them to each other, f 

Sivajee, in pursuance of his plan for reducing 
the Ooncan, sent a large force mder the Peishwa, 
Shamraje Punt, to invade the possessions of the 
Seedee. But Shamraje Punt was unfit for such an 
A D 1659 undertaking ; Putih Khan was 
prepared, anticipated the attack, 
and defeated the Peishwa’s army with great 
slaughter. 

This reverse was the first which Sivajee had 
experienced, and he was proportionally disappoint- 
ed ; but every exertion was used to repair the 
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disaster. He sent a fresh body of troops to join, 
the fugitives ; Eugonath Punt was directed to 
assume command of the whole : Shamraje Punt 
was recalled, disgraced, and removed from the 
office of Peishwa, which was now bestowed on 
Moro Trimmul Pingley. Previously to the defeat 
of Shamraje Punt, the Sawunts (Heshmookhs, and 
jagheerdars of Waree), on learning the great 
preparations of Sivajee, and supineness of their 
own government, sent a wiikeel for the purpose of 
negotiatiug a treaty, to which Sivajee readily 
assented, and it was settled that one-half the 
revenue should belong to Sivajee, and be coEected 
by his agents, whilst the other half, exclusive of 
their Deshmooldiee rights, which were also yielded 
to them, should remain to the Sawunts, Por these 
concessions they became bound to keep up garri- 
sons in the forts, and a body of 3,000 infantry, 
liable to be called upon for service at the shortest 
notice.* But they soon repented of this alliance ; 
and although they did not act against Sivajee in the 
ensuing season, they did not abide by the terms of 
their agreement, and shortly after resumed their 
allegiance to Beejapoor. 

The Seedee maintained his ground against 
Eugonath Punt, and both parties retired on the 
settiug in of the monsoon. During the rains, a 
great army was prepared under the joint command 
of the Peishwa and Netajee Palkur ; but, as the 
season continued unusually severe, the Seedee’s 
possessions remained unmolested; and in the 
meantime, Sivajee was threatened by a more formi- 
dable enemy, to whom aU his attention was 
directed. 

The Beejapoor government had at last become 
sensible of the necessity of making an active effort 
to subdue him, and for this purpose, an army was 
assembled, consisting of 6,000 horse, and 7,000 


* Copy of the oiigmal treaty. 
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choice infantry, a good train of artillery, or what 
was considered as such, besides a large supply of 
rockets, a number of swivels mounted on camels, 
and abundance of stores. Afzool Khan, an officer 
of high rank, volunteered to command the expedi- 
tion, and at his public audience of leave, in the 
vaunting manner particularly common to Maho- 
medan natives of the Deccan, pompously declared 
that he should bring back the insignificant rebel, 
and cast bim in chains under the footstool of the 
throne. 

To avoid impediments which present them- 
selves on the straight route from 
eptem er. Beeja^oor, and the heavy rains 
which seldom subside in the neighbourhood of the 
bills till the end of October, the army proceeded to 
Punderpoor, and thence marched towards Waoc. 

Sivajee, on its approach, took up his residence 
in Pertabgurh, and sent the most humble messages 
to Afzool Khan. He pretended to have no thought 
of opposing so great a personage, and seemed only 
anxious to make his peace with the Bcejapoor 
government, through the Khan’s mediation ; he 
affected the utmost sorrow for his conduct, wliich 
he could hardly persuade himself would be forgiven 
by the king, even if the Khan should receive him 
imder the shadow of his protection ; but he would 
surrender the whole of his country to the Khan, 
were it possible to assure himself of his favour. 

Afzool Khan had all the vanity of a Maho- 
medan noble ; he had also a thorough contempt 
for his enemy ; but having formerly been in charge 
of the Waee distriet, as Soobehdar of the province, 
he was aware of the exceeding difficulty he should 
experience on his advance through the wild country 
which he must penetrate. 

With such considerations, and mollified by 
Sivajee’s submission, Afzool Khan, in answer to 
repeated applications, despatched a Bramin in his 
own service, named Puntojeo G-opinat, with suitable 
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attendants, to Pertabgurh. On his arrival at 
Phar, a village below the fort, Sivajee came down 
to meet him. The Bramin stated that the Elhan 
(his master) and Shahjee were intimate friends, 
that the Khan bore no enmity towards his son, but 
on the contrary, would prove his desire to assist 
him by interceding for pardon, and even 
endeavouring to get him confirmed as jagheerdar 
in part of the territory he had usurped. Sivajee 
aclmowledged his obligation, although his reply, 
at this public meeting, was not couched in the 
same humble strain he had used in his mes- 
sages. He said, that if he could obtain a part 
of the country in jagheer it would be all he could 
expect ; that he was the king’s servant, and that 
he had been of considerable use to his government 
in reducing several polygars, whose territory would 
now come under the royal authority. This was the 
substance of what passed at their first interview. 

Sivajee provided accommodations for the 
October envoy and his suite, but assigned 

° ° a place for the Bramins at some 

distance from the rest. In the middle of the night 
Sivajee secretly introduced himself to Puntojee 
Gopinat. He addressed him as a Bramin, his 
superior. He represented, that “ all he had done 
was for the sake of Hindoos and the Hindoo faith ; 
that he was called on by Bhowanee herself, to 
protect Bramins and kine, to punish the violators 
of their temples and their gods, and to resist the 
enemies of their religion ; that it became him as 
a Bramin, to assist in what was already declared 
by the deity ; and that here, amongst his caste and 
countrymen, he should hereafter live in comfort 
and affluence. ” Sivajee seconded his arguments 
with presents, and a solemn promise of bestowing 
the village of Hewra, in enam, on him and his 
posterity for ever. No Bramin could resist such 
an appeal, seconded by such temptation ; the envoy 
swore fidelity to Sivajee, declared he was his for 
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ever, and called on the goddess to punish him if 
he swerved from any task he might impose. They 
accordingly consulted on the fittest means for 
averting the present danger. The Bramin, fully 
acquainted with Afzool Khan’s character, suggest- 
ed the practicability of seducing him to a confer- 
ence, and Sivajee at once determined on his scheme. 
He sent for a confidential Bramin already mention- 
ed, Kistnajee Bhaskur, informed him of what had 
just passed, and of the resolution which he had, in 
consequence, adopted. After fully consulting on 
the subject, they separated as secretly as they had 
met. 

Some interviews and discussions having taken 
place, merely for the purpose of masking their 
design, Kistnajee Bhaskur, as Sivajee’s wukeel, 
was despatched with Puntojee Gopinat to the camp 
of Afzool Khan. The latter represented Sivajee 
as in great alarm ; but if his fears could be over- 
come by the personal assurances of the Khan, he 
was convinced that he might easily be prevailed 
upon to give himself up. With a blind confidence, 
Afzool Khan trusted himself to Puntojee’s 
guidance. An interview was a^jreed upon, and 
the Beejapoor troops, with great labour, moved to 
Jowlee. Sivajee prepared a place for the meeting, 
below the fort of Pertabgurh ; he cut down the 
jungle, and cleared a road for the Khan’s approach ; 
but every other avenue to the place was carefully 
closed. He ordered up Moro Punt, and Netajee 
Palkur from the Ooncan, with many thousands of 
the Mawulee infantry. He communicated his 
whole plan to these two, and to Tannajee 
Maloosray. Netajee was stationed in the thickets 
a little to the east of the fort, where it was expect- 
ed that a part of the Khan’s retinue would ad- 
vance, and Moro Trimmul, with the old and tried 
men, was sent to conceal himself in the neighbour- 
hood of the main body of the Beejapoor troops, 
which remained, as had been agreed upon, in the 
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neighbourhood of Jowlee. The preconcerted signal 
for Netajee was the blast of a collerie horn, and 
the distant attack, by Moro Trimmul, was to com- 
mence, on heariag the fire of five guns from 
Pertabgurh, which were also to announce Sivajee’s 
safety. 

Pifteen hundred of Afzool Elhan’s troops 
accompanied him to within a few hundred yards of 
Pertabgurh, where, for fear of alarming Sivajee, 
they were, at Puntojee Gopinat’s suggestion, 
desired to halt. Afzool Khan, dressed in a thin 
muslin garment, armed only with his sword, and 
attended, as had been agreed, by a single armed 
follower, advanced in his palanquin to an open 
bungalow prepared for the occasion. 

Sivajee had made preparations for his purpose, 
not as if conscious that he meditated a criminal 
and treacherous deed, but as if resolved on some 
meritorious though desj)erate action. Having 
performed his ablutions with much earnestness, he 
laid his head at his mother’s feet and besought 
her blessing. He then arose, put on a steel chain 
cap and chain armour under his turban and cotton 
gown, concealed a crooked dagger, or beechwa* 
in his right sleeve, and on the fingers of his left 
he fixed a wagwu,Gk,\ a treacherous weapon 
well known among Mahrattas. Thus accoutred, he 
slowly descended from the fort. The Khan had 
arrived at the place of meeting before him, and 
was expressing his impatience at the delay, when 
Sivajee was seen advancing, apparently unarmed, 
and, like the Khan, attended by only one armed 
follower, his tried friend Tannajee Maloosray. 


* The Beeohwa, or scorpion, is aptly named m its resemblance to that 
reptile. 

+ The Wagnuok, or tiger’s claws, in a small steel instrument, ^Side to 
fit on the fore and little finger It has three crooked blades, which are 
easily concealed in half*olosed hand 
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Sivajee, in view of AEzool Khan, frequently 
stopped, which was represented as the effects of 
alarm, a supposition more likely to be admitted 
from his diminutive size. Under pretence of 
assuring Sivajee, the armed attendant, by the 
contrivance of the Brarain, stood at a few paces 
distance. Afzool Khan made no objection to 
Sivajee’s follower, although he carried two swords 
in his waistband, a circumstance which might pass 
unnoticed, being common amongst Mahrattas ; he 
advanced two or three paces to meet Sivajee ; they 
were introduced, and in the midst of the customary 
embrace, the treacherous Mahratta struck the 
wagnuck into the bowels of Afzool Khan, who 
quickly disengaged himself, clapped his hand on 
his sword, exclaiming treachery and murder, but 
Sivajee instantly followed up the blow with his 
dagger. The Khan had drawn his sword and made 
a cut at Sivajee, but the concealed armour was 
proof against the blow ; the whole was the work 
of a moment, and Sivajee was wresting the weapon 
from the hand of his victim before their their 
attendants could run towards them. Syud Bundoo, 
the follower of the Khan, whose name deserves 
to he recorded, refused his life on condition of 
surrender, and against two such swordsmen as 
Sivajee and his companion, maintained an unequal 
combat for some time before he fell. The bearers 
had lifted the Khan into his palanquin during the 
souffle, but by the time it was over, Khundoo 
MaUey, and some other followers of Sivajee, had 
come up, when they cut off the head of the dying 
man, and carried it to Pertabgurh. The signals 
agreed on were now made ; the Mawulees rushed 
from their concealment; and beset the nearest part 
of the Beejapoor troops on all sides, few of whom 
had time to mount their horses, or stand to their 
arms. Neetajee Palkur gave no quarter ; but orders 
went sent to Moro Punt to spare all who sub- 
mitted ; and Sivajee’s humanity to his prisoners 
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was conspicuous on this, as well as on most occa- 
sions.* Many of those that had attempted to 
escape were brought in for seTeral days afterwards, 
in a state of great wretchedness, from wandering 
in wUds where they found it impossible to extricate 
themselves. Their reception and treatment induced 
many of the Mahratta prisoners to enter Sivajee’s 
service. The most distinguished Mahratta taken 
was Joojhar Rao Ghatgay, whose father had been 
the intimate friend of Shahjee ; but Sivajee could 
not induce him to depart from his allegiance to 
Beejapoor ; he was, therefore, permitted at his own 
request, to return, after he had been honorably 
dismissed with valuable presents. The son and 
family of Afzool Khan were taken by Khundoojee 
Kakray, one of Sivajee’s o£B.cer ; but, on being 
offered a large bribe, he agreed to guide them to 
a place of safety, and led them by unfrequented 
paths across the mountains, and along the banks 
of the Quyna, until he safely lodged them in 
Kurar. The circumstances, however, became 
known to Sivajee, and Kakray was, in consequence, 
condemned to lose his head ; a sentence which was 
promptly executed. 

This success among a people who cared little 
for the means by which it was attained, greatly 
raised the reputation of ^ivajee ; and the imme- 
diate fruits of it were 4,000 horses, several 
elephants, a number of camels, a considerable 
treasure, and the whole train of equipment which 
had been sent against him. 

Such of his troops as were wounded, he, on 
this occasion, distinguished by honorary presents 
of bracelets, necklaces, chains of gold and silver, 
fl.TKl clothes. These were presented with much 
ceremony, and served to stimulate future exertion 
amongst his soldiers, as well as to give greater 

* The oocasions where Sivajee was ever known to exercise cruelty to 
prisoners were those where he supposed them to be obstinately oonoeahng' 
Wealth, which he was determined to extort. 
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effect to the fame of his exploit. It is worthy of 
remark, that the sword of Afzool Khan is still a 
valued trophy in the armoury of Sivajee’s 
descendant. Puntojee Gopinat received the pro- 
mised grant in reward for his treachery, and was 
after w^ards promoted to considerable rank in the 
service.* 

Sivajee prepared his troops as if to attack the 
Seedee, who, on the approach of Afzool Khan, had 
laid seige to Tala and Gnssala ; but on the report 
of his discomfiture, and the destruction of the 
Beejapoor army, he hastily retired. Sivajee, 
although he pretended to meditate an attack on 
him with his whole force, was engaged in an 
intrigue with the officer in charge of PanaUa, 
from whom he had I’eceived overtures for surren- 
dering that important place, t The terms having 
been agreed on, and their future operations deter- 
mined, Sivajee could scarcely assure himself 
of its not being some stratagem contrived by the 
Beejapoor government, in order to draw him 
into their power. To guard against this, as 
well as to neglect nothing for securiug a place of 
such importance, Sivajee sent forward Amnajee 
Dutto, one of his most confidential Bramins, with 
a strong body of Mawulees, whilst he himself 
secretly drew together a large force, both of horse 
and foot, to act as the occasion might require. 

Annajee Dutto was successful ; both Panalla 
and Powangurh were surrendered, and Sivajee 

* Mahratta and Persian MSS , and English Records. The English 
Records, refened to during the seventeenth century, are principally in the 
East India House, London 

t The name of the person who gave up Panalla, is nowhere mentioned. 
One Beejapoor MS states that Sivajee took it by stratagem , another, that 
a Hindoo in charge surrendered it, which so far corresponds with the 
Mahratta account Panalla was one of those forts to which the king 
generally appointed the Killidar, but it was situated within the jagheei of 
Roostum Zuman, one of the Beejapoor generals, whom we shall have occasion 
to mention in our progress. The tagheer of Roostum Zuman, comprehended 
Merioh and Kolapoor above the Ghauts, and Carwar and Rajapoor m the 
Concan Theie is reason to suppose that Roostum Zuman, was bribed by 
Sivajee at a veiy early period , the English merchants ot the factories of 
Rajapoor and Carwar lepeatedly accuse him of being in league with Sivajee, 
and of sharing in the plunder of some towns in hia own jagheor, ’ 
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followed up this acquisition by surprising the fort 
of Wussuntgurh, levying contributions along the 
the banks of the Kistna, and leaving a thcmna* 
or garrison with a revenue collector, in the 
Gurheet of Buttees Serala, On his arrival at 
Panalla, his first object was to send off troops to 
reduce the neighbouring forts both above and 
below the Syhadree range, which, in general, 
submitted without resistance ; but Bangna and 
Kelneh were taken by assault, and the latter got 
the name of Vishalgurh, which it still retains. 

Boostum Zuman, an oflGlcer of Beejapoor, 
stationed at Merich, was directed 
cem er. ^ march, when too late, for the 

protection of the Kolapoor district : he had only 
3,000 horse with a small body of infantry, with 
which he was permitted to advance to the neigh- 
bourhood of Panalla, when Sivajee, in person, 
attacked him with his cavalry, routed his party 
with great slaughter, and pursued aim across the 
Klistna. $ Thence, having written to Annajee Dutto 
to assemble all the spare infantry at Vishalgurh, 
Sivaj ee continued his route, plundered many of 
the villages as far as the neighbourhood of Beeja- 
poor, levied contributions from most of the market 
towns, spread terror over the whole country, and 
retired with such celerity as to evade even an 
attempt at pursuit. 


* Thaivnaf literally signifies a garrison, but it also means, more especially 
in Deccan history, the military post at which the inferior revenue officers are 
stationed to protect the country, aid the police, and collect the revenue, 
whether the station be a fort or an open village The cultivatois consider 
him their master, who is m possession of the thanna , for this reason, garrison 
does not convey the full meaning of thanna, and I have therefore been some- 
times obliged to use it in preference to the English word. 

t Gurhee means a small, or sometimes a weak, fort. Buttees Serala is 
called a Gurhee although it is a mud fort, extentive, but of no strength 

t Mahratta MSS A letter from the English factory at Rajapoor states 
that Eoostum Zuman sent on a small party of his troops, under the sou of 
Afzool Khan, and betrayed them into the hands of Sivajee , but the intelli- 
gence then obtained by the factors, all of which they wrote off ]ust as it was 
received, cannot b® relied on , indeed they fiequently add, that reports aie 
so contradictory, they know not what to believe Their letters, however, 
are very importeut for fixing dates , and m corroborating facts admitted 
by native authorities, they are mvaluable. 
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On ioining his troops, at Vishalgurh, he 
marched straight to Eajapoor on 
A. D. 1660. Jan. coast, where he appeared a few 

hours after the news of his being in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital had been received. He levied 
a contribution from Hajapoor, possessed himself 
of Dahul and its dependencies, acquired consi- 
derable booty, and safely conveyed it to Rajgurh. 

The destruction of Afzool Khan and his army, 
the capture of Panalla, the defeat of Roostuni 
Zuman and above all, the appearance of Sivajec 
at the gates of the capital, created such an alarm 
at Beejapoor, that even faction amongst the nobles 
was in some measure allayed ; but, as it was 
difidcult to assign the precedency to any one in 
particular, it was suggested that the king in person 
should take the field against him. This pro- 
position, however, was over-ruled, and a fit com- 
mander appeared in an Abyssinian ofB.cer, Secdec 
Johur, then commanding at Kurnoul, who had 
particularly distinguished himself on various 
services in the Carnatic. 

Although he did not then rank among the 
nobility, his appointment excited less jealousy than 
if he had been one of either party ; but he did not 
long escape them envy. His army was twice as 
large as that lately commanded by Afzool Khan ; 
and Pazil Mohummud Khan, the son of Afzool 
Khan, who was anxious to avenge his father’s 
murder, volxmteered to accompany him. It was 
determined to open the campaign by the siege of 
PanaUa ; but before the march of the troops, 
Seedoe Johur was dignified with the title of 
Sulabut Khan.* Futih Khan, the Seedcc, was 
prepared to attack Sivajee’s possessions in the 
Ooncan, on the advance of Seedeo Johur ; and 


* I have retained his name of Seedee Johur , but in all Beejapoor 
writings, his name is henceforth changed to Sulabut Khan. The supposition 
of his being at all connected with the Seedees ot Jiujeera is a mistake into 
which it would be very easy toacoount for Mr Oimo’s having fallen 
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the Deshmookhs of Waree, whose fears prompted 
them to act vigorously, were directed to co-operate 
for the same purpose. 

Sivajee, ou the other hand, made arrangements 
for defending the Concan. Rugonath Punt was 
opposed to Putih Khan ; Ahajee Sonedeo protected 
the fort and districts of Kallian Bheemree ; and 
Bajee Rao Phasalkur, the surnobut or commander- 
in-chief of the infantry, maintained the war 
against the Sawunts of Waree. In the upper 
country, Moro Punt was chared with the care of 
Poorundhur, Singurh, Pertabgurh, and the adjoin- 
ing country. Sivajee esteeming Panalla a place 
of greater strength than it really was, imprudently 
resolved to defend it in person. He made no 
attempt to dispute the approach of the Beejapoor 
army ; but as soon as they encamp- 
ed in the neighbourhood of the 
fort, Netajee Palkur, with the horse, began to 
ravage the surrounding country, to cut off their 
supplies, to avoid encountering their cavalry, but 
to harass them by night attacks, in which he was 
supported by the garrison. Parties of Mawulees 
under cover of the ravines approached the camp, 
sprung on the besiegers sword in hand, where they 
found them unprepared, or threw rockets when 
they were discovered. 

In this manner they did great mischief, and, 
with little loss on their part, killed numbers of the 
Beejapoor troops. Seedee Johur ordered that no 
quarter should be given to men who practised such 
warfare. He personally headed the attacks, drove 
in the whole of the outposts, closely invested the 
place, and for several months, in the worst season 
of the year, persevered in vigorous efforts to 
reduce it. 

The war was likewise actively prosecuted in 
the Ooncan. The Seedee, by means of his fleet, 
having made several successful descents on different 
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parts of the coast, had gained some advantages 
over his opponent, Rugonath Punt ; and Bajee Bao 
Phasalkur, one of Sivajee’s earliest followers, fought 
a drawn battle with Kye Sawunt of Waree, in 
which both commanders were slain. 

The seige of Panalla had lasted four months ; 

the place was still tenable, but 
ep em er. every avenue was vigilantly guard- 
ed, and Sivajee saw the fault he had committed in 
allowing himself to be shut up in a manner which 
effectually obstructed all communication,, and 
prevented his either knowing or directing affairs 
in other parts of the country. To extricate himself 
from this dilemma, required address and bold- 
ness. 

The besiegers were in high hopes, and exceed- 
ingly alert. Sivajee first endeavoured to throw 
them off their guard. He began his scheme by 
proposals for surrendering ; negociations were 
commenced, and Sivajee, who well knew that ho 
could trust Seedee Johur* on receiving his promise 
not to molest him, came down, slightly attended, 
to one of the batteries, where he was met by 
Seedee Johur, and soon made him believe that he 
intended to submit. All firing ceased, and every- 
thing was adjusted, except a few trifling points 
artfully reserved by Sivajee tiU next morning ; and 
in the meantime, as the evening closed, he was 
permitted to return to the fort, which the whole 
army, now lulled into security, considered as if in 
their possession. 

But in the darkness of night, Sivajee, with a 
chosen band of Mawulees, descended the bill, passed 
the' unsuspecting guards, and was on full march 
towards Rangna before his flight was suspected. 
When discovered, Pazil Mohummud Trhfl.Ti, and 
Seedee TJzeez, the son of Seedee Johur, pursued 


* The Seedees, in genertil, have in the present day a high character 
among the Mahrattas for fidelity to their promise. 
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Mm with, the cavalry, followed hy infantry. They 
did not overtake him till the morning was far 
advanced, and he was entering a ghaut within six 
miles of Rangna. To cover his retreat, Sivajee 
stationed a party of Mawulees in the pass, and 
confided the command to his former enemy, Bajee 
Purvoe, Deshpandya of Hurdus Mawul, desiring 
him to maintain the post, until a signal of five guns 
announced the arrival of the main body at the 
fort. The Deshpandya was worthy of the honour- 
able trust : the cavalry, in attempting to advance, 
were driven back; and on the arrival of the 
infantry, two successive assaults with fresh 
troops were gallantly repulsed. About noon a 
third party of infantry, headed by the son of 
Afsjool Khan, advanced in a most determined 
manner. Their attack was desperate, and the 
brave defenders, after the loss of half their 
numbers, amongst whom was the gallant Deshpan- 
dya, were at last obliged to retreat, but not without 
effecting their object. Bajee Purvoe heard the 
signal guns before he fell, and died expressing Ms 
satisfaction. The Mawulees proved their regard 
for Mm, as well as their own steadiness, by bearing 
off his body in the face of their numerous 
pursuers. 

Pazil Khan advanced, and halted at Rangna : 
but Seedee Johur’s plans were completely discon- 
certed. He hesitated whetherto proceed to Bangna, 
or to continue the siege of Panalla. Ali Adil Shah, 
disappointed in his hopes, and impetuous in Ms 
disposition, was easily induced to believe that 
Seedee Johur had been bribed by Sivajee. The 
king accused him of this, and Seedee Johur, 
equally disposed to anger, and now in a state of 
irritation, demed the charge, in terms which were 
construed into disrespect and disloyalty. Ali 
Adil Shah took the field in person, 
Jan. 1661 marched to Kurar. All the 

district authorities in the neighbourhood, some of 
Vol. I. 19 
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whom had submitted to Sivajee, attended in the 
royal camp for the purpose of tendering their 
adherence. Seedee Johur apologized to the king ; 
but dreading the malice of the courtiers, excused 
himself from coming to camp, and withdrew 
towards Kumoul, the place of his government and 
jagheer. 

The king again invested Panalla, of which, as 
well as of Pawungurh, he obtained possession. 
The whole of the forts in the neighbourhood, taken 
by Sivajee during the former year, excepting 
Rangna and Vishalgurh, likewise submitted. The 
setting in of the monsoon induced the king to 
withdraw from the neighbourhood of the Syhadreo 
range, and encamp at Ohimulgay, on the banks of 
the Kistna. 

Sivajee in the meantime, although ho made no 
attempt to oppose the king’s army, did not remain 
inactive. In the beginning of the year he again 
appeared before Rajapoor, which he took and 
plundered. On tliis occasion the English sustained 
some loss, and several of their factors were seized, 
and confined in a hill fort for two years, on an 
accusation, never substantiated, of having assisted 
Seedee Johur with mortars and shells, at the siege 
of Panalla.* On the reduction of Rajapoor, 
Sivajee attacked the possessions of the Mahratta 
polygar Dulwey. Sringarpoor, his capital, was 
surprised and taken ; but Dulwey continued to resist, 
until he was killed in an action where Sivajee in 
person commanded against him. Neither this con- 
quest, nor that of Jowlee were viewed throughout 
the country with the same favour as his successes 
against the Mahomedans ; and although the 
present advantage was not acquired by any 


* Mahratta MSS , Beojapoor MSS , and English Records The nnforttuialo 
jijngfiisnmen were not finally released without payinjj a ransom There 
appears to have been some reason for Sivajee’s suspicion, though the fact 

was never fully ascertained s vtxw 
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atrocious deed, such, as disgraced several of 
Sivajee’s successes, yet some of the most respect- 
able Hindoos of Sringarpoor, preferred emigrating 
to the territory of the Seedee, to residing under 
the government of the conqueror. It required all 
Sivajee’s address to presuade them to return, and 
he only effected it by gaining over a family named 
Soorway, the members of which had been principal 
managers under Dulwey. Sivajee, to obliterate 
this odium, and to make amends for his past 
conduct, assumed a greater regard for the forms 
enjoined by the Hindoo faith, to which he was pro- 
bably induced, as much from supei’stition as from 
policy. Precluded by the situation of the 
celebrated temple of Dewee Bhowanee at Toolja- 
poor, from paying his devotions there, he, this year, 
during the rains, dedicated a temple to that deity 
with great solemnity, in the fort of Pertabgurh. 
TT i's religious observances from this period became 
exceedingly rigid ; he chose the celebrated Ramdas 
Swamy as his Mahapooroosh, spiritual guide, and 
aspired to a high character for sanctity. 

But the devotions in which he was engaged 
did not impede the activity of his troops. During 
the rains, his whole strength was directed against 
Putih Khan; and although his operations were 
much obstructed by the weather, he drove back 
the troops of the Seedee, and had captured 
Dhunda Rajepoor before the season was sufficient- 
ly open to enable the Beejapoor government, or 
the Deshmookhs of Waree, to relieve the place. 
He opened batteries against Jinjeera ; but a w^t 
of guns, and of men who could use them with 
effect, prevented his making any impression on the 
works ; and he was soon called away to oppose an 
expected attack from Beejapoor.* 

During Ali Adil Shah’s stay at Ohimulgay, he 
sent several persons to Seedee Johur, assuring him 


* Mahratta MSS, 
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of a favourable reception. He was at last prevail- 
ed upon to pay his respects at the royal camp, 
where he was received with every mark of civility 
and distinction ; but as Ali Adil Shah was much 
under the influence of Ibrahim Khan, his personal 
enemy, Seedee Johur doubted the king’s sincerity, 
and embraced the earliest opportunity of returning 
to his jagheer. There were at this time several 
petty rebellions in the northern part of the Carna- 
tic, and as the king’s first intention was to 
prosecute the war against Sivajee, Seedee Johur 
was commissioned to suppress them ; but as ho 
showed no readiness to comply, it was supposed he 
secretly aided the insurgents, and that he was even 
connected with Sivajee. 

In consequence of this state of affairs, the 
king’s advisers were divided in opinion, whether to 
direct their principal efforts to the prosecution of 
the war against Sivajee, or to re-establish order in 
the Carnatic. During their indecision, the 
Deshmookhs of Waree sent proposals for reducing 
Sivajee, provided they were properly supported. 
It was therefore determined that the king should 
march into the Carnatic, whilst Bahlole Kha.Ti and 
Bajee Ghorepuray of Moodhole, were directed to 
prepare an army to co-operate with the Sawunts 
against Sivajee. The king marched, and the 
troops destined for the latter service were assembl- 
ing, when Bajee Ghorepuray, for some purpose of 
preparation, proceeded to his jagheer. Sivajee, 
who had early intelligence of all that took place, 
and who had returned to Vishalgurh, no sooner 
heard of Ghorepuray’s being at Moodhole, entirely 
off his guard, than he chose this moment for 
anticipating the attack, and avenging his father’s 
wrongs. He made a rapid march across the 
country, surprised and killed Ghorepuray with 
most of his relations and followers, plundered 
Moodhole, left it in flames, and returned to 
Vishalgurh with the greatest expedition. 
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KLowaus Khan was appointed to re-place 
Ghorepuray as second-in-command to Bahlole 
Khan ; and the army had advanced as far as the 
passes into the Ooncan, when they were recalled 
to reinforce the army in the Carnatic. 

The king found it necessary to reduce Kai- 
chore and Toorgul; both places 
A. D. 1662. made an obstinate resistance, and 
Ali Add Shah evinced great personal bravery in 
the attacks. 

Seedee Johur at first did not act decidedly as 
a rebel ; but as he foresaw the danger of putting 
liimaftlf again in the power of a sovereign who 
suspected hinrij he at last determined openly to 
oppose the king. He chose an opportunity of 
attacking the troops of Joojhar Kao Ghatgay, and 
the Naik of Phultun, when they were separated 
from the rest of the king’s camp by the Toong- 
buddra river. They were at first thrown into 
confusion, and fell back on the camp in great dis- 
order ; but on being reinforced by Bahlole Khan, 
a.n<l on recovering from their panic, they retrieved 
their discomfiture by following up and routing the 
troops that had attacked them. Seedee Johur 
maintained the war a very short time, owing to 
the treachery of his followers, by whom he was 
put to death, in order to secure their own pardon. 
The king extended forgiveness to his son ; and 
some time after, by the advice of his minister 
Abdool Mohummud, who succeeded Ibrahim 
Khan,* Seedee Uzeez, was received into favour. 
But the suppression of this rebellion did not re- 
establish order ; the refractory were numerous, and 
the war was long protracted. After two ^ whole 
years spent in different parts of the ^ Carnatic, the 
campaign was ended by enforcing tribute from the 


* Ibrahim Khan accompanied the king’s mother to Meooa— the usual 
rcsoit of displaced Mahomedan ministers, as Benares is of Bramins under 
similar circumstances 
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Soonda Raja; and Ali Adil Shah returned to 
Beojapoor, having only partially accomplished his 
object.* 

The employment of the whole force in the 
Carnatic, proved in many respects, of the utmost 
consequence to Sivajee. He had, on the whole, 
lost considerably by the campaign of the former 
season; but he soon recovered more than an 
equivalent. As soon asBahlole Khan and Khowaus 
Khan were recalled, Sivajee attacked the Hosh- 
mookhs of Waree, who thus imprudently left to 
their fate, scarcely offered resistance : their 
territory was speedy occupied, and the Sawunts 
accompanied by Bam Dulwey, a near relation of 
the late Polygar of Sringarpoor, fled to Goa for 
protection, where they were at first received ; but 
the Portuguese, very different from those of their 
nation, who so greatly distinguished themselves a 
century before, were intimidated by the threats of 
Sivajee, and forced the fugitives to quit the 
place. 

The Sawunts, abandoned by their government, 
and driven from Goa, threw themselves on the 
clemency of Sivajee, by whom their Deshmookhee 
rights were restored, and they afterwards became 
faithful servants. Bam Dulwey likewise joined 
Sivajee ; and although his relations were sometimes 
troublesome, Sivajee might reckon the resources 
of the southern part of the Ooncan, and the 
services of some good infantry and officers at his 
disposal. 

Sivajee, however, kept his own garrisons in 
the territory of the Sawunts,t and drew their 
infantry to distant quarters. He likewise built 
Bairee and Sindeedroog, or Malwan, and having 
seen the advantage which the Seedee derived 


* Beejapoor MSS The 
celebrated by Nuaserut m hia 
t The territory geneially 


campaign of Ali Adil Shah 
All Namu, already mentioned, 
18 now called Saw unt- Waree. 


in the Carnatic is 
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from his fleet, he used great exertions to flt 
out a mariue. He rebuilt or stengthened Kolabah ; 
repaired Severndroog and Viziadroog,* and 
prepared vessels at all these places. His principal 
dep6t was the harbour of Kolabah, 20 miles 
south of Bombay. He gave the command of 
his floot to two persons, named Dureea Sagur, and 
Mynak Bundaree, and soon began to commit 
acts of piracy. The Portuguese, in order to 
prevent the ravages of the Mahratta fleet, sent 
an ambassador to Sivajee, who readily promised 
to refrain from molesting them, on condition 
of being supplied with some guns and warlike 
stores, to which they consented ; and the demand, 
as might have been expected, was very frequently 
renewed.! 

After the Sawunts were reduced, the minister 
of Ali Adil Shah, Abdool Mohummud, entered 
into a secret campact with Sivajeef. The 
particulars of this agreement, or the means by 
which it was brought about, are totally unknown ; 
but it is not improbable that it may have 
been effected through the intervention of Shahjee. 
It is certain, that about this period, Shahjee, 
who had been delighted with the exploit of 
his son against the treacherous Ghorepuray, came 
from the Carnatic, accompanied by his other 
son, Venkajee, and visited Sivajee, with the 
consent and approbation of his own government. 
Sivajee treated his father with the greatest 
distinction, and on hearing of his approach, 
according to Mahratta notions of profound 
respect, went several miles to meet him, dismoxmted 
from his horse, and saluted him with the 
obeisance due by a servant to his sovereign; 
insisted on walking by the side of his father’s 
palanquin, and would not sit in his presence 
^tU repeatedly commanded. After some weeks 


* Or Gheriah. 


f Mahratta MSS. 


X Beejapoor MSS, 
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spent in conviviality, and visiting various parts 
of Sivajee’s territory, Shahjee, highly gratified, 
returned to Beejapoor, the bearer of presents 
from Sivajee to the king ; * and what strengthens 
the supposition of Shahjee’s having been the 
mediator, hostilities from that time were suspended 
between Sivajee and Beejapoor during the life 
of Shahjee ; nor, when they were renewed, was 
Sivajee the aggressor. 

It is an opinion of some of the Mahrattas, 
that it was by Shahjee’s advice that Sivajee 
changed his principal residence, from Bajgurh 
to Bairee. It is certain, that he, at this time, 
changed the name of the latter to E.aigurh; 
and Abajee Sonedeo was instructed to commence 
erecting a complete set of public buildings within 
the fort, with accommodation for the different 
ofiicers and departments of his immediate govern- 
ment; a work which was not completed for 
several years : considerable labour was also, for 
some time, used in stengthening the natural 
defences of the mountain, for the purpose of 
rendering it impregnable. 

Sivajee now possessed the whole of the 
continent of the Concan, from Kallian to Goa, 
a length of coast about four degrees of latitude ; 
and the Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, from the Beema 
to the Wama, a distance of about 160 English 
miles. His territory, _ at its greatest breadth, or 
between Sopa and Jinjeera, did not exceed 100 
English miles. He had an army propoi’tionallv 
much larger than the size of his tei’ritory ; but, 
when we consider the predatory means he took 
for supportiag it, the number, when stated at 
60,000 foot and 7,000 horse, is probably not 
^x^ggsrated. His power was formidable, and the 
truce with Beejapoor gave him an opportunity of 
(hrectmg it against the Moghuls. 


* Maliratta M!SS, 
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PBOM A. D 1662 TO A. D. 1667 

Sivc^ee attacJes the Moghul possessions. — Shaisteh 
Khan is sent against him^ — occupies JPoona, 
besieges and takes Ohaku/n. — Maja Jeswtmt Sing, 
of Joudpoor, sent to reinforce Shaisteh Khan . — 
Netcyee 'Balkur is surprised and wmmded, 
but escapes. — Sincyee performs cm adventurous 
exploit. — Shaisteh Khcm is recalled. — Sultan 
Mauzum is appointed to the Deccan, with 
Jesimnt Smg, as second-in-command. — Sivajee 
plunders Surat. — Death of Shahjee. — Sivagee 
assumes the title of Baja, and strikes coins m 
his own name, — his fleet makes prize of some 
Moghul ships bound to the Bed Sea, and 
plunders the pilgrims proceeding to Mecca; 
— plunders Ahmednugur ; — makes a descent on 
the coast, and plunders Barcelore. — Baja Jey 
Sing, and Dilere Khan come against him, 
unexpectedly. — Aurungzebe's views and policy 
in regard to the Deccan. — Progress of Jey 
Sing. — Sivajee in alanm, and perplexity. — Siege 
and defence of Boorundhur. — Sivajee" s submis- 
sion, — Bemarkable convention of Boorundhur.-— 
War with Beejapoor. — Sivajee and Venkajee 
opposed to each other. — Sivajee repairs to 
Delhi, — is placed in confinement by Aurungzebe, 
— effects his escape, and returns to the Deccan . — 
Jey Sing's progress, — is obliged to raise the siege 
of Beejapoor, avA retreat, — is superseded by 
Sultan Mcmzum, and dies cm his return towards 
Delhi. 


A. D. 


Since the departure of Aurungzebej Sivajee 
had heeu so much occupied in. 
the war with Beejapoor, that he 
was aot only unable to take advantage of the 
events passing in Hindoostan, hut in May, 1661, 
Vol. I. 20 
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•when the Moghuls possessed themselves of Kallian 
Bheemree, Sivajee was not in a condition to 
resent the aggression. He now, however, prepared 
a large force ; the infantry under Moro Punt, 
and the horse headed by Netajee Palkur. The 
former, during the rains, possessed himself of 
several strongholds, north of Joonere, but there 
is no satisfactory account of the particulars. 
Netajee Palkur, as soon as the state of the roads 
permitted, ravaged the Moghul districts without 
mercy ; he was ordered to plunder the villages, 
and levy contributions from the towns ; but he 
even exceeded these orders, swept the country to 
the environs of Aurangabad, spread terror in all 
directions, and, by moving rapidly from one 
direction to another, returned safe and unopposed 
to Poona. 

Shaisteh Khan,*** who, with the title of 
XJmeer-Ool-Oomrah, had been appointed to succeed 
the prince, Sultan Mauzum, as viceroy of the 
Deccan, was ordered by the emperor, to punish 
this ^ daring incursion, to carry the war into 
Sivajee’s territory, and to reduce his forts. 

Shaisteh Khan accordingly marched from 
Aurangabad, with a great force, and pursuing the 
high road by Ahmednugur and Pairgaom, turned 
from the latter place westward towards Poona. On 
his route, he sent a detachment to 'take possession 
of Sopa, and pitched on Jadow Eao, Deshmookh 
of Sindkheir, Sivajee’s relation, to occupy the 
districts.t Sivajee, on the approach of the 
Moghul army, left Eajgurh, and made Singurh 
his principal residence. Shaisteh Khah took Poona 
and sent out strong detachments to occupy the 


nr of Aunmgzebe, and nephew of the oelehratn/l 

^KhSn^from^tKsw'of o°’h 

t Kliaree Khan, 
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Katraje Ghaut, and the village of Sewapoor. 
Parties were also detached to reconnoitre the forts ; 
and as Ghakun lay between him and Joonere, 
which was inconvenient, and as he expected that 
so small a place would surrender on the first sum- 
mons, he moved against it with the main body of 
his army; but Phirungajee Nursalla, who had 
remained in command of Ghakun since the year 
1646, refused to surrender, and made an excellent 
defence. Ghakun held out against the Moghul 
army for nearly two months. At last, on the 
fifty-sixth day of the siege, a mine having been 
sprung under the north-east bastion, a very large 
practicable breach was made, and many of the 
garrison were killed by the explosion. The 
Moghuls being prepared for the assault rushed 
forward, but were met by the remains of the 
garrison, headed by their gallant havildar in the 
breach, which was so well defended, that the 
assailants could make no impression. The besieged 
maintained their post till night-faU, when the 
attack ceased ; and in the morning, Phirungajee 
Nursalla capitulated. Shaisteh Khan, in admira- 
tion of his conduct, treated him with great respect, 
a nd made bim considerable offers if he would enter 
the imperial service, but NursaUa did not disgrace 
the fame he had acquired by accepting them ; 
Shaisteh Khan dismissed him with honour, and he 
rejoined Sivajee, by whom he was commended and 
rewarded. 

The Moghuls, by their own account, lost 900 
in kill ed and wounded, before Ghakun, which, 
considering the length and obstinate nature of the 
defence, does not appear a great number ; but 
Shaisteh Khan became impressed with an idea of 
the insurmountable difficulty of 
A. D. 1663. reducing the hill forts. Aurungzebe, 
on the contrary, considered their reduction a matter 
of easy accomplishment ; and long after this period, 
continued to entertain the greatest contempt for 
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the Mahrattas, as enemies. Raja Jeswunt Sing, 
the Rajpoot prince of Joudpoor was, however, 
ordered to join the Khan with a large reinforce- 
ment. The fair reason was far advanced before his 
arrival, and the whole army lay inactive in the 
neighbom’hood of Poona, whilst Netajee Palknr 
again appeared about Ahmednugur and Aurunga- 
bad, burning and plundering the ^stricts.* 

A party was immediately detached to intercept 
him, and on this occasion succeeded in surprising 
and killing several of his men. They afterwards 
continued the pursuit, Netajee was bimaelf 
woimded, and it was supposed he would have been 
taken, had not the Eeejapoor general, Roostum 
Zuman favoured his escape, t 


Shaisteh Khan, in the meantime, had taken 
up his abode in the town of Poona, and had fixed 
his residence in the house built by Dadajeo 
Konedeo.J Prom Sivajee’s being in the neighbour- 
hood, of whose character for stratagem he was 
well aware, the Khan took many of those pre- 
cautions which frequently invite what they are 
intended to prevent. No armed Mahratta was 
permitted to enter Poona without a passport, and 
no Mahratta horsemen were entertained excepting 
under such chiefs§ of their own, as held their land's 
from the emperor. 


Sivajee, watchful of all that passed, resolved 
to surprise the Khan, and sent two Bramins to 
make such arrangements as were necessary to gain 
adm^sion. When his preparations were complete 
Sivajee left Singurh one evening in the month of 
April, II a little after sunset, at the head of a consi- 
derable body of infantry whom he posted in small 
parties along the road, but Tessjee Kunk, Tannajee 


* Mahratta MSS , Khafeo Xhati 
t Mahratta MSS. and English Records 
I Mahratta MSS 
§ Khafee Khan, 

at large in Bajapoor? dated llth^Apnl)^^^ factors, then prisonora 
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Maloosray, and 25 Mawulees were all that entered.* 
His emissailest had gained a Mahratta foot-soldier 
in the Elhan’s service, who, on pretence of cele- 
brating a marriage, obtained permission to beat 
through the town with the noisy instruments used 
on such occasions, and also for some of his com- 
panions, who always carry their arms, to join in 
the procession. Poona being an open town, Sivajee 
with his party, favoured by the contrivance of his 
emissaries, easily slipped imdiscovered into the 
crowd, and joined in the moving assemblage. 

When all was quiet, Sivajee and his com- 
panions, familiar with every avenue Fmd every 
accessible part of the Khan’s residence, proceeded 
with a few pick-axes to the cook-room, above 
which there was a window slightly built up. 
Through this place they soon made themselves a 
passage, but not without alarming some of the 
women of the Khan’s family, who immediately 
ran and awoke their master. Shaisteh Khan was 
hurrying out, and in the act of lowering himself 
from a window, when he received a blow on the 
hand which cut off one of his fingers. He was 
fortunate in escaping without further injury, as 
his son Abdool Putih Khan and most of the guard 
at his house were killed 

Sivajee and his men retired before it was 
possible to intercept them, and gradually collected 
their parties on their route to Singurh. When 
they got to the distance of three or four miles, 
they lighted torches, previously prepared, to 
occasion deception as to their numbers, and to 
express their defiance and derision. In this 
manner they ascended to the fort in view of the 
Moghul camp, from which they might be distinctly 
seen. 

* Mahratta MSS. 

t The means his emissaries took to obtain him admission is omitted in 
Ihe Mahratta MSS , but Khafee Khan’s account bears every mark of probabi 
ijty. It is also confirmed by Catron 
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No action of Sivajee’s, is now talked of with 
greater exultation among his countrymen, than 
this exploit; to complete the triumph, a body of 
Moghuls came gallopping towards Singurh next 
morning, and were permitted to approach close 
to the fort, which they did in a vaunting manner, 
beating their kettle-drums, and brandishing their 
swords ; when the guns opening upon them, they 
retired in the greatest confusion. Kartojeo 
Goozur, who commanded a party of Sivajoe’s 
horse, left in the neighbourhood by Notajoo 
Palkur, took this opportunity of falling upon them, 
which he did so unexpectedly as to complete their 
flight and disgrace.* This is the first time wo 
find the Moghul cavalry pursued by the Mahrattas. 
Kartojee Goozur, encouraged by his success, cut 
off several small parties, and obliged the Moghuls 
to strengthen their outposts. 

Trifling reverses contributed to dishearten 
Shaisteh Khan in his present state of grief and 
mortification. Instead of acting with the spirit that 
became an officer, he accused Jeswunt Sing of 
neglect, complained of the state of his army, and 
wrote to the emperor stating suspicions of Jeswunt 
Slug’s having been bribed by Sivajee. Aurungzebe 
was preparing for a journey to Kashmeor when 
news of the Khan’s disaster, and the want of 
union between him and Jeswunt Sing, reached 
Delhi. He at first recalled both the principal 
officers, and appointed Sultan Mauzum viceroy of 
the Decan ; but he afterwards conferred the 
government of Bengal on Shaisteh Khan, and 
directed Jeswunt Sing to remain as second-in- 
command under the prince. 

Jeswunt Sing made a feeble attempt to invest 
Singurh, but he did not prosecute the siege. 
Strong detachments were left at Ohakunf and 

* MahrattaMSS 

+ It was about this time, when the army had retired, that Sivajeo, having 
gone to hear aKutha by Tookaram, in the town of Poona, narrowly oaoapod 
being made prisoner by the garrison of Chakun The Mahratta MSS., 
particularlv mention the miraculous intertorence of the god Pandoorang by 
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Joonere, whilst the main body of the army retired 
to Aurangabad. 

Sivajee, who always spread false reports of 
his intentions, assembled an army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kallian, and another near Dhunda 
E-aiepoor, and gave out that he meant to attack 
the Portuguese at Bassein and Ohoule, or make a 
grand effort to reduce the Seedee. But his real 
design was on Surat, at that time one of the 
richest cities in India, and Byherjee ISTaik, a famous 
spy in his service, was already on the spot making 
such preparatory observations as were necessary. 
On pretence of paying his respects at a temple near 
Nassuck, and of visiting the forts lately taken by 
Moro Trimmul, Sivajee proceeded to the north- 
ward, but when supposed to be engaged in devo- 
tions, he made a rapid march with 
4,000 horse towards Surat, which 
he surprised, and having system- 
atically plundered it for six days of great riches, 
he leisurely conveyed his booty unmolested to 
Baigurh, which being now completed, became the 
future seat of his government. The plunder of 
Surat was great and it would have been more 
considerable had the Enghsh and Dutch factories 
fallen into his power, but they stood on the 
defensive, and the English in particular, behaved 
so manfully, that they not only saved their own 
property, hut a part of that of the citizens : Sir 
George Oxenden was then chief or governor at 
Surat.* 


A. D. 1664, 

JSiXL* 5 


* The sack of Surat on this occasion is most minutely desciibed in the 
Eecords of the English factory, now in the East India House In conse- 
quence of their generous defence of the property of others, Aurungzebe 
granted to the English a perpetual exemption from a portion of the customs 
exacted from the traders of other nations at Surat, During the time the 
Mahrattas were plundering the town, Sivajee remained outside A person 
named Smith, an Englishman, was taken prisoner and carried before Sivajee, 
whom he represented as seated in a tent, ordermg heads and hands to be 
oho^p^d off, in cases where persons were supposed to be concealing their 

The walls of Surat, up to this period, were of mud They were now 
chrdered to be built of brick Thevenot, who was at Surat in the early part 
pf 1606 , mentions that they were then in progress. 
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On Sivajeo’s return he heard of the death of 
his father, which happened by an accidental fall 
from his horse, when hunting,* in January, 1664, 
at the Tillage of Buswuputtum, on the banks of 
the Toongbuddra, near Bednore, where he had 
joined the Beejapoor army to assist in reducing 
some refractory zumeendars. 

Shahjee possessed at his death, not only the 
districts originally conferred upon him in jagheer, 
by the Beejapoor governments but the fort of 
Amee, Porto Novo,t and the territory of Tanjore.J 
He contiaued in obedience to Ali Adil Shah, who 
seems to have allowed him to retain his new ac- 
quisitions unquestioned. 

Some days were spent by Sivajee in the ob- 
servance of the usual obsequies, which he per- 
formed at Singurh, where he remained for some 
time, and afterwards came to Eaigurh. He spent 
some months revisiug and arranging the depart- 
ments and affairs of his government, assisted by 
his principal officers ; and on this occasion, first 
assumed the title of Baja, and struck coins in his 
own name. 

Neetajee Palkur regularly returned at the 
commencement of the rains, and was almost 
invariably successful. Sivajee’s fleet had also 
succeeded in maldng considerable captures. 
Amongst others, they took some Moghul ships 
bound to Mocha, and exacted ransoms from all 
the rich pilgrims proceeding to the shrine of their 
prophet. In the month of August, Sivajee in person 

* Some Mahrattas, very old men, join in all sorts of hunting, the pre- 
sent Jan Bao Naik Nimbnlkur must be neaily as old as Shahjoe was, and is 
still a keen sportsman. 

t The English Beoords mention the capture of Porto Novo by Shahjco 
in July 1661 

t All the Mahratta MSS , state the conquest to have been made by 
Shab]ee. No Mahiattas or Bramma, conversant with their own history, 
seem to thmk otherwise ; the doubt seems to have arisen m the neighbour- 
hood of Tanjore, and it was natural to have done so, owing to the apprehen- 
sion which the Tangore Raja must have entertained of being called to account 
for half his revenue ; proofs, however, of what is stated, will ultimately 
appear. 
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surprised and plundered the Pettali of Ahmed- 
nugur, and carried Ms depredations to the vicinity 
of Aurangabad. During bis absence, the Beeja- 
poor army, stationed at Panalla, under tbe 
command of two generals, broke tbe trace, made 
a vigorous effort for tbe recovery of tbe Concan, 
and bad retaken several places, when Sivajee, wbo, 
as tbe English records of the period observe, 
seemed to be everywhere and prepared for every 
- emergency, appeared in tbe field 

° at tbe bead of a large force, with 

■which be gave them battle, and defeated them with 
great slaughter."** Vingorla, tbe inhabitants of 
which seem to have risen on bis garrison, Sivajee 
burnt to tbe ground, and hastened back to Singurb 
to watch tbe motions of tbe Moghuls, from whom 
he apprehended an attack, as they bad sent a 
strong reinforcement to a camp formed at Joonero. 

But having discovered that they 
■ ■ did not intend to act on tbe offen- 

sive, be sent off a part of bis horse to plunder in 
tbe Boejapoor territory, south of the Kistna, and 
immedikely devised a new enterprize. Preparatory 
to its execution he caused it to be believed that be 
had a design of surprising tbe Moghul camp. 

Whilst this report was current, be 
February secretly drew together a large 
fleet, t suddently set off for tbe coast, embarked 
from Malwan, made a descent on tbe rich town of 
Barcelore, about 130 miles below Goa, and sailed 
back as far as Gocurn with 4,000 men, before it 
was fully ascertained that be bad q^uitted his 
capital. There, having dismissed the greater part 
of bis fleet, be paid his devotions at a temple in 
the neighbourhood, and afterwards, having divided 


* The Enghali factors at Oarwar and Eoiapoor mention that 6,000 of the 
Bee 3 apoor troops weie killed 

+ Acooiding to a letter from tbo Carwai faotoiy, this fleet consisted of 
85 fiio'ates and 3 great ships By the fiigates are probably meant small 
veasefs with one mast, fiom 30 to 150 tons burthen, common on the Malabar 
coast , and by the great ships, three-masted vessels 

Vol. 1. 
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his troops into parties, scoured the whole country, 
and acq[uired immense booty from several of the 
rich mercantile towns in that neighbourhood ; 
Oarwar stood on the defensive, and Sivajeo had 
only time to exact a contribution after which, 
having despatched his troops by land, he hastily 
re-embarked on his retuim to Eaigurh.t 

On this voyage Sivnjee was detained longer 
than be expected, a strong gale drove him down 
the coast, and the north-west winds prevented his 
return for many days. This delay was one of 
several circumstances by which his tutelary 
goddess is said to have shown her displeasure at 
this expedition; the only naval enterprize, on 
which he, in person, embarked. 

But a more serious cause of uneasiness than 
the inconveniences of adverse winds and soa-sick- 
ness awaited the return of Sivajee ; which was no 
less than the approach as a very formidable army 
under two ofideers of note, Mi)‘za Baja Jey Sing, a 
Bajpoot prince, and Bilore Khan, an Afghan. 

On first view it appears extraordinary that 
Aurungzebe, after what had occurred, did not 
prosecute the Avar against Sivajeo with greater 
vigour ; but his own insecurity, the apprehensions 
of a usurper*, especially during his father’s life- 
time, and the natural distrust of a jealous disposi- 
tion, sufldciently account for the delay, independent 
of discussions with the court of Persia, his ultimate 
views of subjugating the whole Deccan at once, 
and the contempt he entertained for “the mountain 
rat,” as it is saidj; he affected to stylo Sivajee. 

The assuption of the title of Baja, the 
privilege of coining, the numerous aggressions 


* The English fuotory paid 1121 sterling of thijj contribution 
t Mahratta K3S , an I Eii'^lmh RjooriU The foimor moution that 
on this expedition acquired vast plunder u,b Hussiioor, the latter say 
at ISaroelore. The Mahrattas say that Hussnoor (with the situation ot whioh 
1 Azn unacquainted) is a town in Bardez, in the (Sj-oa territory, 

J Fryer. ^ 
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committed, or even the plunder of Surat, did not 
call forth the resentment of Aurimgzehe so 
forcibly, as robbing the holy pilgi’ims proceeding 
to Mecca ; and the religious zeal which he pro- 
fessed, demanded an exertion of his power to 
punish ihe author of outrages, as sacrilegious to 
his faith, as insulting to his empire. 

Mirza Raja Jey Sing and Dilero Khan had 
both, in the first instance, declared for the cause 
of Dara, but Avere subsequently won over by 
Aurungzebe, to whom they performed essential 
services. The emperor never placed entire con- 
fidence in Jey Sing, and he was suspicious of 
Dilere Khan owing to his former conduct, to the 
bold daring character of the man, and to his great 
influence Aifith his countrymen, of Avhom there 
Aveve a great number in the imperial service. On 
the distant employment to which they were about 
to proceed, among a people and in a country 
familiar to Aurungzebe, but Avhere they were 
strangers, their services and that of their adherents 
could be safely used in reducing Sivajte, and 
exacting arrears of tribute from Beejapoor. As 
that government became more and more indigent, 
this demand was always an excuse for hostilities. 
In the present instance, it afforded convenient 
occupation for two men Avhom Aurungzebe doubt- 
ed, and weakened a kingdom intended to be 
annexed to the empire. Aurungzebe, although he 
must have been aware that Jey Sing’s means were 
inadequate, gave him a commission to conquer 
Beejapoor, after Sivajee should be subdued. He 
had not sufficient confidence in any one to trust 
him with a sufficient force, and his policy, from 
the time he became emperor, seems to have been, 
to shake the Deccan states so effectually, that he 
could overturn them when it suited his purpose. 

When this army marched. Ram Sing, the son 
of Raja Jey Sing, was directed to reside at the 
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emperor’s court, on pretence of doing Ms father 
honour, hut in reality as a hostage for his conduct. 
It was so contrived that Jcy Sing’s approach was 
not known to Sivajee, when he embarked on his 
maritime expedition. The force crossed the 
Nerbuddah about the month of Eebruary. Jeswunt 
Sing and Sultan Mauzum were recalled, but Jey 
Sing took an opportunity of paying his respects 
to the prince at Aurungabad, and then marched 
on to Poona. He arrived there early in April, and 
no time was lost in commencing operations. He 
invested Poorundhur ; and leaving Dilerc Khan 
to prosecute the siege, he himself blockaded 
Singurh, and pushed on Ms advanced parties as far 
as Eajgui'h. 

Sivajee had just returned from the coast, on 
Jey Sing’s arrival, and hastened to Haigurh, whore 
he, for the first time, called a consultation of all 
his principal people. Neetajee Palkur, though it 
was a part of his duty to watch the motions of 
the enemy, was at a great distance with the main 
body of the cavalry, and Sivajee, although he 
probably then found it impolitic to displace him, 
never forgave the neglect.*'' Kartojee Goozur had 
further opportunities of proving his activity ; but 
it was rather in eluding pursuit than in any 
particular success, he however cut off several 
parties of foragers, and brought in constant 
intelligence. 

The great reputation of Raja Joy Sing,f the 
strength of his army, and the unexpected vigour 
of his attack, combined to create an unusual alarm 
and perplexity in Sivajee, which were perceptible 
in the consultations at Raigurh, and spread them- 
selves amongst his chief otficers. This indecision, 

* Critiou, fiom Manorclii’e MS , Nefcajeo w.ik bribed by Jey Sniff, 
which, although not moiitioned in the Muhiatta MSS , is moie than mo- 
bable ^ 

t He was styled from the name of his capital Raja of Ambhere, now 
better known by that ot Jeypooi orJeynuggur Ho was probiblygraiid- 
father to the celebrated astronomer Jey Sing, who succeeded to the pricipul- 
ity in 1093. ^ 
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according to the opinion of his countrymen 
anxious to deify him, was in consequence of a 
communication from the goddess Bhowanee, hy 
whom Sivajee was warned in a dream, that he 
could not prevail against this Hindoo prince ; and 
as Sivajee was not, as far as can he ascertained, 
materially reduced in any way, it is probable, that 
superstition was one of the principal causes which 
influenced his conduct at this crisis. 

But the irresolution of the council at Baigurh 
did not affect the spirit of the garrison at Poorun- 
dhur. Bajce Purvoe,* a Deshpandya of Mhar, 
was havildar of tlie fort, which was strongly 
garrisoned hy Mawulees and Hetkurees. The 
Deshpandya maintained his post with bravery and 
ability He disputed every point of the ap- 
proaches, but his outposts being driven in, Dilere 
Khan commenced mining a rock under one of the 
towers of the lower fort. The garrison made 
frequent sallies, and repeatedly drove off the 
miners, but they were at last flrnily lodged under 
cover. After repeated failmes they succeeded in 
shattering the rock and defences, so as to enable 
them to attempt an assault.t They had gained 
the lower fort, but wliilst the garrison was retiring 
to the upper, the assailants, careless or insensible 
of the danger to which they exposed themselves, 
dispersed to plunder the houses ; when the 
Hetkuree marksmen, from above, opened a 
Are so destructive, that many of the assailants 
sought shelter in every comer, and others ran 
outside to get under cover of the rock. At 
this moment the Mawulees, headed by their 
commander, sallied out, attacked the Moghuls 

* He was no relation of the g’allant Purvoe, of the same name, who cover* 
ed Sivaioe’a retreat from Panalla 

t The hijfhe-'t point of the mountain of Pooiundhur is upwards of 1,700 
feet from the plain immediately below , there are two forts, an upper and 
lower situated tiom 300 to 400 feet below the summit , the works, like most 
of the bill forts iii that part ot the country, are of perpendicular rock, and 
frequently weakened, rather than strengthened, by curtains and bastions of 
niaBonry, by which the natuial defences are generally surmounted, 
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sword in hand, killed all that opposed them, and 
drove them down the hill in view of Dilere 
Khan, who was seated on his elephant near the 
bottom, observing the progress of the assault. 
Seeing the flight of his men he bent his bow, 
called to a body of Patans about him to advance, 
and rallying the fugitives, pushed forward his 
elephant; but the garrison, like all Mahrattas, 
daring in success, closed with his men, and even 
the hardy Afghans began to recoil from the 
swords of the Mawulees; wlien Dilere Khan, 
having marked the conspicous conduct of their 
leader, with his own hand, pierced him with an 
arrow and killed him on the spot. The whole 
of the garrison accompanying hitn instantly 
fled, nor stopped until they reached the upper 
fort. The Moghuls again took possession of the 
lower fort, but the fire from above obliged them 
to relinquish it. After this failure, Pilcre Khan, 
considering the northern face impregnable, deter- 
mined on attempting to escalade Wujrgurh,* 
a small detached fort, situated on the north-east 
angle of Poorundhur, which commands a great 
part of its works. The attempt succeeded, and 
guns were brought up to broach the upper fort, 
but the rains had set in and greatly retarded 
operations. The Moghul artillery was extremely 
bad, and although they continued firing for 
weeks, little impression was made on the 
defences. The garrison, however, become dispirited, 
and sent notice that they could hold out no 
longer. They would have evacuated the fort, 
but Sivajee particularly desired them to maintain 
the defence until he should send them an 
intimation to retire. 

Sivajee from the first had commenced 
negotiating and sending massages to Joy Sing, 
from whom he received assurances of favour; 

* Or Kooder Mtvhal, aocordiu^ to tho Mahrattas* 
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but the latter, who understood the character 
of his adversary, did not relax in his efforts or 
preparations, and Sivajee now seriously reverted 
to his early plan of entering the Moghul 
service, and relinquishing a part of his acquisi- 
tions. 

With this view he sent Hugonath Punt, 
Nya Shastree, to Jey Sing, who listened, answered, 
and agreed to some of Sivajee’s proposals; 
but he put no trust in his sincerity, until the 
Bramin (Bugonath Punt) convinced him that 
Sivajee did not intend deception. Jey Sing then 
desired him to assure Sivajee, on the honour 
of a Bajpoot, that he might rely, not only 
on pardon, but on favour and protection from 
the emperor. Whilst this negotiation was pending, 
Sivajee moved from Baigurh to Pertabgurh, 
and afterwards to Jowlee; for what purpose is 
unknown, but probably in order to conceal 
his real design from his own troops With a 
slender retinue, Sivajee, in the 
^ month of July, crossed the moun- 

tains, proceeded straight to Jey Sing’s camp, 
where he announced himself as Sivajee 
Baja. Jey Sing sent a person to conduct him 
to his presence, and on his approach, advanced 
from his tent, met, and embraced him. He 
seated him on his right hand, treated him 
with great respect and kindness, and repeated 
the assurances sent by Bugonath Punt. After 
some conversation, in the humblest strain on 
the part of Sivajee, he was permitted to retire 
to tents adjoining those of Jey Sing. Next 
day Sivajee went to visit Dilere Khan, who was 
still before Poorundhur, and now exceedingly 
mortified at his not being made pi’ivy to the 
negotiation. He threatened to persevere in 
reducing Poorundhur, and putting every man 
to the sword ; this, however, was but a threat. 
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and he was soothed and gratified by Sivajee’s 
presenting the keys of the gate with his own 
hand, and telling him that all his forts and country 
were his, that he merely sought pardon, that 
experience had convinced him of the folly of 
resisting such soldiers as Aurungzebe could boast 
of, and that he now only hoped to be enrolled 
among the servants of the empire. 

An armistice immediately took place, as soon 
as Sivajee came into camp, and after several 
conferences, the following were the terms of 
agreement entered into, subject to the approval 
of the emperor; but the whole, under the 
guarantee of Jey Sing, without which, Sivajee 
would not have trusted his person in a Moghul 
army. As a preliminary article, Sivajee relin- 
quished whatever forts or territoiy he had taken 
from the Moghuls. Of 32 forts taken or built 
by him, in the territory which had belonged to 
the Nizam Shahee government, ho gave up 20 
to Jey Sing, amongst which wore Poorundhur 
and Singurh. The whole of the districts dependent 
on these forts were ceded at the same time. 

The territory belonging to the remaining 
12 forts,* estimated at one lakh of pagodas of 
annual revenue, and all the rest of his acquisitions 
were to form his jagheer, dependent on the 
emperor. His son Siimbhajee, then in his eighth 
year, was to receive a munsub of 6,000 horse ; 
but the most remarkable part of this agreement 
was Sivajee’s proposal of being allowed certain 
assignments on Beejapoor, probably in lieu of 
his pretended hereditary claims in the Nizam 
Shahee territory, and as some recompense for 
what he had ceded to the emperor. 


Rajffurh, 2. Toma, 3, Rairea 
^aigurb) 4, Linganah; 5, Mhargurh ; 6, Bmagurh , 7 Groaaala 8 
Eeswaree j 9, Palee , 10, Bboorup ; II, Koaree , and 12, Oodedioog ’ ’ 
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These assignments were estimated at five 
lakhs of pagodaSj being a fourth and a tenth of 
the revenue, termed by him the cJiotith and 
surdeshmoohhee, of certain districts above the 
Ghauts ; the charge of collecting which he took 
upon himself. So eager was Sivajee to obtain the 
imperial authority for this arrangement, that he 
offered, on condition of its being granted, to pay 
a peshkush of 40 lakhs of pagodas by instalments 
of three lakhs annually, and to maintain an addi- 
tional body of troops.* 

Aurungzebe, in a long letter to Sivajee, 
distinctly confirms the substance of what is 
recorded by the Mahrattas to have taken place at 
the convention of Poorundhur, enumerates the 12 
forts, and promises a munsub of 6,000 horse to 
Sivajee’s son. Aurungzebe’s letter does not 
specify chouth and surdeshmookhee ; indeed, it is 
probable he did not comprehend their meaning 
or insidious tendency, but as he also had sinister 
views, in his i)lan of undermining the government 
of Beejapoor, he agrees to Sivajee’s proposal, on 
condition of his accompanying Eaja Jey Sing, with 
his troops, exerting himself in the conquest of 
that state, and paying the first instalment of the 
promised peshkush.t 

According to his agreement, Sivajee, with a 
body of 2,000 horse and 8,000 infantry, J co- 
operated with Jey Sing. The combined army 
marched about the month of November, and their 
first operations were directed against Bujajee Naik 
Nimbalkur, the relation of Sivajee and a Jagheer- 
dar of Beejapoor. Phultun was reduced, and the 
fort of Tattora escaladed by Sivajco’s Mawulces. 
All the fortified places were taken possession of 
in their route. 

* This pioposal on the pait of Sivajee was sent to the omperoi according 
to cnstomiii the form of a petition, and, at the suggestion of Jey biiig 
Sivajee intimated his intention of viating the emperor, by stating, in the most 
courtly strain, his desire to kiss the royal thieshold 
t Oiiginal letter. 
i Khatee Khan 
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Ali Adil Shah had prepared his troops, hut 
endeavoured to prevent the invasion by promises 
of settling the demands of the Moghuls ; Jey Sing, 
however, continued his advance, and met with 
little opposition until near Mungulwehra, where 
the Beejapoor horse first made their appearance, 
and acted with great activity and vigour. Abdool 
Mohummud, the prime minister, was the chief 
commander of the Beejapoor troops ; the princi- 
pal ofiicors were Abdool Khureom Bahlolc Khan, 
Kbowaus Khan, Scedeo Uzeez, son of Seedco 
Johur, and Venkajee Baja Bhonslay, the hali- 
brother of Sivajee. 

The Mahratta horse in the service of Beeja- 
poor, foUiht with uncommon spirit on this service. 
Venkajee Baja, and Buttajeo Manay, Deshmookh 
of Musvvar, were the most conspicuous.* 

On the side of the Moghuls, Sivajee and 
Netajee Palkur distinguished themselves, particu- 
larly on an occasion where they had the rear- 
guard. t They were also detached against several 
j)laccs of strength, which were reduced by Sivajeo’s 
infantry. Aurungzebe, in consequence of these 
services, wrote Sivajee a letter, extolling his 
conduct, and sent him an honorary present as a 
mark of his regard in a subsequent letter he 
invited him to court, promised to confer on him 
great rank and honours, and to permit him to 
return to the Deccan $ Intercourse had establish- 
ed mutual confidence between Sivajee and Joy 
•Sing; by the advice, and on the assurance of the 
latter, Sivajee resolved to visit Delhi, and 
despatched Bugonath Punt for the ostensible 
purpose of announcing his approach, but princi- 
pally to gain some intelligence respecting characters 


* Beejapoor MSS , eonfirmed by grants of land to Kuttajee Mar4ay in 
consequence. The deeds are in possession ot the family at Mu-war 
t Khafee Khan 
t Oriffinal Ip+f-Ai* 
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and affairs at the imperial court.* Sivajee 
ordered all his principal ofidcers to meet him at 
Raigurh; but whilst they were assembling, he 
visited the whole of his forts, gave the strictest 
injunctions to each of the ofidcers in charge, and 
returned to the meeting at the capital 

Hr there invested More Trimmul Pingley, 
n Abajee Sonedeo, and Annajee 

Hutto, Avith full authority during 
his absence, and enjoined all persons to respect 
and obey their orders as if issued by himself. The 
territory was now greatly circumscribed ; in the 
Concan, it extended from Choule to the neighbour- 
hood of Ponda, and in the Ghaut-Mahta, from the 
Neera river to Pangna. 

Sivajee, accompanied by his eldest son, 
Sumbhajee, set out for Delhi in the beginning of 
March, 1666, attended by 500 choice horse, and 
1,000 Mawulces. On his arrival in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, Pvain Sing, the son of Paja Joy 
Sing, and another officer of inferior rank, were the 
only persons sent by Aurangzebe to meet him. 

This marked slight did not pass^ unobserved ; 
but Sivajee forbore noticing it, till on being 
admitted to an audience, and condescending to 
present a nuzur,t the place assigned to him was 
only amongst those who held the rank of 6,000. 
Ho could no longer suppress resentment at this 
indignity, and he expressed, in the hearing of 
those near him, Avlio repeated his AYords to the 
empcior, the indignUion he felt at such treatment. 
In consequence of this language, when the 
audience was ended, and Sivajee had retired to the 


* Tlio Iiooounb of tho piocooilinga for 1665 is partly from Khafee Khan, 
but principally on the authority of Mahiatta MSb 

t Nuznr signifies a present , an offering' made by sn inPeiior to a superior 
in token ot toilby, sul^^lllS^lon, congratulation, &c There are a vast number 
of oiuemonies and obseivauees attendant both on the mode of piesenting and 
ot receiving inz us TTudci the name of an offeuiig, it is frequently a heavy 
exaction, Imposed on appomtuient to oifice, or sucoesBion to rank and 
piopeity. 
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dwelling assigned to him, it was intimated, that 
the emperor, for the future, declined seeing him at 
court. Sivajee was justly alarmed at this 
communication, and after some delay, in order to 
ascertain the real intentions of Aurungzebe, he 
sent Rugonath Punt with a petition, setting forth 
the reasons which had induced him to visit Delhi, 
the promises and invitation of the emperor, the 
services he had rendered, the conditions to which 
Aurungzebe had subscribed, the readiness of 
Sivajee to fulfil his part of the agreement, and his 
assurance of affording every assistance to the 
imperial troops in reducing the Edil Shaheo, or 
Kootub Sliahee states. If, however, the emperor 
did not choose to avail himself of his services, he 
only asked permission to return to his jagheer, as 
the air and water of Hindoostan were prejudicial 
to his own health, as well as to that of the other 
natives of the Deccan by whom he was 
accompanied. Aurungzebe’s answer Avas evasive, 
and he shortly after directed the Kotwal of the 
city to place a guard over Sivajee’s house, to watch 
his person carefully, and never to allow him to 
quit his residence without a party responsible for 
his safe custody. Sivajee remonstrated and 
complained, particularly of the hardship of 
dctaiiiing his people. Aurungzebe readily granted 
passports for their return to the Deccan, and now, 
probably, considered Sivajee completely in his 
power. But it is the characteristic of cunning to 
overreach itself ; and in the safe conduct afforded 
to his friends, Sivajee exulted in the greater 
facility it afforded of effecting his own escape. 
Earn Sing was privy to his design, and on account 
of the pledge given by his father, connived as it."^ 
The confinement of Sivajee was not so rigid as to 
prevent his paying visits. He frequently went to 
different nobles of the court, sent them presents. 


* This IS Uistmt tly asserted in the Ghitnees’s MS 
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aud endeavoured to interest them in his favour. 
In this manner an intimacy sufficient for Sivajee’s 
purpose having taken place, he feigned sickness, 
sent for physicians, took medicines, and was soon 
reported very ill. Pretending to have partially 
recovered, he gave great charities to Bramins and 
presents to physicians He made up several long 
baskets, which were daily sent from his apartments 
filled with sweetmeats, to the houses of different 
great men his acc[uaintances, or to he distributed 
amongst fuqeers at mosques. "When the practice 
had continued for some time, he one evening put 
Sumhhajee into one basket, got into another 
liimself, and was thus conveyed by his domestics 
beyond the guards, to an obscure place where he 
could get out unseen. He proceeded to the 
suburbs of Delhi, where he had a horse prepared, 
mounted, with Sumhhajee behind him, and reached 
Muttra next dxy, where several of his Bramins, 
and his faithful friend Tannajeo Maloosray, were 
watching the result of his scheme. Everything 
was prepired, burabhajee was consigned to the 
care of a Bramin family, natives of Poona Desh, 
and distantly connected with Moro Trimmul 
Pingley.* Sumbhajee remainod in their charge 
several months, and was afterwards conveyed by 
them to the Deccan. 

Sivajeo’s escape was not known untQ a late 
hour on the following day, owing to the precaution 
of making one of his domestics jii’etond indispo- 
sition, ami lie down on his bed, so that before 
the alarm spread, pursuit was fruitless. Hi.q 
party as well as himself escaped, in the disguise 
of Gosaeens ; they visited several places of 
religious resort; but the route by which they 
returned to the Deccan is not satisfactorily 
ascertained. Sivajce did not throw off his disguise 


* One MS by Kisfcuaiee Aiiund Subhasad says Moro Punt’s sister was 
mar lied to one of tbe sous 
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until his arrival at Eaigurh, which ho reached 
in December, 1666, after an absence of nine 
months.* 

In the meantime affairs in the Deccan 
assumed an aspect more favourable to his views 
than he had anticipated. Jey Sing had laid 
siege to Beejapoor, but on his advance, and 
during his operations, ho was incessantly harassed 
by the Deccan horse. His supplies were cut 
off; little rain had fallen during the preceding 
season, and there Avas much sickness and great 
scarcity of water in his camp. 

The king of Golcondab, encouraged by the 
slow progress of the Moghuls, sent a detachment 
under Nek Nam Khan, one of his generals, 
to the assistance of Boojapoor. Aurungzobo’s 
envoy at the court of Kootub Shah remonstrated, 
and threatened in consequence ; but no assistance 
Avas sent to Jey Sing, and tlio latter became 
sensible that the sacrifice both of his own 
character, and of the lives of his bravo Rajpoots, 
was, at the least, a matter of indifference to 
to the emperor. Under these circumstances ho 
determined to retreat to Aurungabad. This was 
not effected without loss, but aams not attended 
with those disastrous consequences which had 
repeatedly occurred on similar occasions. Joy 
Sing had not the means of supporting many of 
the garrisons in the forts surrendered by Sivajeo, 
or captured by his aid. He, therefore, placed 
strong garrisons in Logurh, Singurh, and Poo- 
rundhur, and also in Maholy, and Kurnalla, in 
the Goncan.t A few men AA’-ero left in such 
of the others as had still a supply of provisions ; 


'••‘The acoonnt of Sivaieo’s visit and impriaonmont, and of hia escapo 
from Deihi» is on the authoiity ot Mahiatia MSd , Scott’s Dccoin, and 
Khafee Khnn His escape was known in tho Deci*aii loiif? boioro ho reached 
it The EiiHfUsh f.ictoia at Canvai, in a Icttoi dated Soptorabor, 29bh, IGGG, 
observed — “ It it be tine that Sivhjco hath escaped, Auiungzobo will quickly 
hoar of him to his soiiow.” 
fMahratta MSS. 
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and of the remainder, lie directed the gates to 
be burned, and such part of the defences to 
be destroyed as could be hastily 
thrown down,* The opportunity 
of re-occupying them was not neglected, Moro 
Punt repaired them, replaced the garrisons, drove 
out the Moghul parties, and Sivajee’s safe arrival 
in the Concan was announced, by the re-capture 
of a great portion of the province of Kallian. 
His escape from Delhi was a great mortification 
to Aurungzebe, although he pretended that he 
meant to have dismissed him in an honourable 
manner ; he accused Earn Sing of having assisted 
in his fl.ight, and forbade him the court. 
Jey Sing, on pretence of his discomfiture, 
was superseded in the government of the Deccan 
by Sultan Mauzum, and Jeswunt Sing was 
directed to accompany the prince. Jey Sing, 
on being relieved, was ordered to court, but 
his death, which happened on the road, deprived 
Aurungzebe of one of his best officers. It 
was the bane of that emperor’s reign that 
all those whose services might have best contribut- 
ed to his prosperity w'ere mistrusted by him. Dilere 
Tvba,n remained some time in the Deccan, and 
he was only removed for a short time to Malw'a ; 
he was no favourite with the prince, and he was 
detested by Jesnmnt Sing ; his presence in their 
neighbourhood, therefore, suited the jealous temper 
of Aurungzebe. 

The emperor pretended an intention of again 
invading Bcejapoor, but the northern part of 
his dominions required his presence. Pride 
prevented him from subjecting his son to disgrace, 
and jealousy would never permit him to entrust 
an army, sufficiently large for conquest, under 
any deputy. 


»Kh<ifceKhan 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM A. D. 16i37 TO A. D 16G9 

Sultan Manzum and Jemunt Sing — their characters. 
— Sivagee through them obtains mrioits favours 
from the emperor. — The reported intention 
of Sultan Mauzum, to rebel against his father, 
doubted. — Peace concluded between Beejapoor 
and the Moghuls. — The states of Beejapoor 
and Gtolcondah agree to pay Sivajee an annual 
tribute . — TJusuccessful attempts of Sivajee against 
Goa and Jinjeera. — Bumours respecting Sivajee 
whilst he is revising and improving his civil 
and military an'rangements — his remarkable 
institutions — the formation, discipline, and in- 
terior economy of his troops — his forts— Jinancial 
a, nd judicial regulations — chief offices and persons 
through whom his government was administered. 

The re-appointment of Sultan Mauzum as 
A D 1667 viceroy of the Deccan, accompanied 
by Jeswunt Sing, was very 
agreeable to Sivajee ; vritb tbe latter be bad become 
personally acquainted at Delhi. Jeswunt Sing 
was generally considered of a respectable character, 
but known to be tainted, in a high degree, 
with tbe vice of avarice, so common to Rajpoots. 
He was also a staunch Hindoo,* suspected by 
Aurungzebe, whom he first opposed, and afterwards 
joined during bis rebellion. Sultan Mohuramud 
Mauzum was, in many respects, a prince of 
an excellent disposition : bo was brave, generous, 
and confiding ; but with tbe defects which some 
of these qualities, um’estrained, may engender, 
he was fond of pleasure, lavish, easily persuaded, 
and much swayed by Jeswunt Sing. 


* Hia well kno^ letter to Aurungzebe conoerning the nzeea, or noll-tax 
OT all persons not professing Mahomedanism, is preserved by the Jiaia of 
Kolapoor, as the production of Sivajee, ^ ^ 
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Sivajee did not deceive himself in supposing 
that gold might efEect much with persons of 
this character ; and he accordingly used it with 
no sparing hand. The ostensible intercourse 
between Sivajee and Saltan Mauzum commenced 
by a petition from the former, imploring the 
prince to intercede for him, assuring him of 
his sincerity, and of his intention to adhere 
for the future to the emperor, although his 
services had been slighted. Representations were, 
in due form, made to court : and it being at 
all events then convenient for Aurungzebe to 
accede to them, Sultan Mauzum obtained for 
Sivajee the title* * * § of Raja, a confirmation of the 
munsub for Sumbhajee, and a jagheer in Berar.t 
To the charge of this new and distant acquisition, 
which was given in preference to admitting 
any claim on Joonere or Ahmednugur, a Bramin, 
named Raojee Somnath, was despatched with a 
fit establishment, and with the old Beejapoor 
title of Mokassadar.t thus applied, for the first 
time, to a Mahratta collector. Sumbhajee, with 
a body of horse, was sent to join the prince at 
Aurungabad; but owing to his extreme youth, 
he was permitted to return to his father, § and 
Kartojee Goozur, dignified by Sivajee with the 
title of Pertab Rao, and with the rank of Sumobut 
of the horse,ll was left in command of the contin- 
gent. The districts of Poona, Ohakun, and Sopa 
were also restored to Sivajee, but the commanding 
forts of Singurh and Poorundhur were retained.^ 


* Onpfinal letter 

+ Mahratta MSS. 

t Mahratta MSS and paper 

§ Scott's Deccan, and Mahratta MSS. 

II Mahratta MSS. Netajee Palkar, the predecessor 'of Kartojee Gooznr, 
was, according tolTChafeeKhan, made prisoner by Joy Sing, and sent to Delhi 
by the emperor's orders, where he became a Mahomedan, obtained a munsnb 
and the title of Mohnmraud Koolee, but afterwards returned to Sivajee 
This IS not mentioned by the Mahrattas although it may have been so 
Among Mahrattas, he never could have been respected, obeyed, or noticed, as 
a renegado. 

% Mahratta MSS 

Vol. I. 
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There is no way in. which we can account for 
the emperor’s acquiescing in all 
A. D. 1668. these favours to Sivajee, unless 
with a view of again alluring him into his power, 
as is asserted in the Mahratta manuscripts ; but 
there is no evidence of Sultan Mauzum’s having 
been, from the first, privy to that design, or any 
satisfactory proof of his lending himself to his 
father in a feigned rebellion, for the triple purpose 
of entrapping Sivajee, ascertaining the disafPected 
nobles in the empire, and rendering himself an 
object of suspicion and distrust to all who would 
venture their fives in his cause. 

Of such refinement in intrigue, it is, on first 
view, very possible to conceive Aurungzebe 
capable ; but further considered, danger, folly, and 
baseness in the parties, are too conspicuous to 
admit the probability without the clearest proof. 

About the middle of this year a treaty was 
concluded at Agra betwixt Aurungzebe and Ali 
Adil Shah ; the terms on the part of the Beejapoor 
court were negotiated by Shah Abdool Hoossoin 
Kamana, who gave up, as the price of peace, the 
fort of Sholapoor, and territory yielding 180,000 
pagodas of annual revenue. No other particulars 
are ascertained ; but in consequence, as is supposed, 
of this treaty, Sivajee, lest the Moghuls should 
interfere, had an interview with Jeswunt Sing and 
the prince, in order to purchase their connivance 
to his designs on Beejapoor and Golcondah.* Ho 
was about to levy his chouth and surdeshrnookhee 
from the former, when Abdool Mohummud, the 
prime minister, purchased exemption, by agreeing 
to pay him an annual sum of throe lakhs of 
nipees.t This compact, like the others entered 
into with that minister by Sivajee, was kept secret 
at Beejapoor,j; where the Mahomedans had still 

* English Records, and Mahratta MSS " 

t Mahratta MSS and Scott’s Decoan. 

I Mahratta MSS 
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pride enough to feel the degrading submission of 
paying tribute to Hindoos, although a factious 
nobility and a wasteful court deprived the minister 
of means to assert the dignity of the kingdom. 

Some agreement of a similar nature was 
entered into by Kootoob Shah,* and the amount 
stipulated at five lakhs of rupees. 

Whilst such was the state of his political 
relations in the Deccan, Sivajee turned his atten- 
tion to acquiring complete possession of the 
Ooncan. G-oa and Jinjeera were his first objects ; 
but a plot he had formed for the surprise of the 
Portuguese settlement was discovered and frus- 
trated,! and his utmost efforts were in vain, exerted 
to possess himself of the impregnable Jinjeera. 
The Seedee, however, was hard pressed ; he solicited 
assistance from the English at Bombay ; and the, 
factors were so little conscious of the importance 
of their own island, that they suggested to their 
supreme council at Surat the many advantages of 
Jinjeera over Bombay as a settlement but their 
injudicious recommendation appears to have been 
treated with the neglect it merited. 

The years 1668 and 1669 were those of great- 
est leisure in Sivajee’s life. Some 
of his contemporaries, speculating 
on future events, supposed, from his apparent 
inactivity, that he would soon sink into insignifi- 
cance ;§ but he employed this interval in revising 
and completing the internal arrangements of his 
government ; with which, and his various institu- 
tions, we shall now endeavour to make the reader 
acquainted. They wilL bo found well worthy of 
attention, not only in themselves, but as a key to 
elucidate the forms of government afterwards 
adopted by every Mahratta state. Sivajee’s 

^ S(3ofct’s Daopau 

t Mahiatta MSS and En^digli records 
t English U*^coids Lettei from the facfcoia at Bombay 
§ Cjrieapon^eaoa of the English factories, 
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regulations were gradually formed and enlarged, 
but, after a certain period, underwent no change by 
the extension of his territory, until he assumed 
the ensigns of royalty. Even then, the alterations 
directed, were rather in matters of form than 
innovations on established rules. The plans of 
Mahratta encroachment, which were afterwards 
pursued so succesefuUy by his nation, may be 
traced from a very early period ; and nothing is 
more remarkable in regard to Sivajee than the 
foresight with which some of his schemes were 
laid, and the fitness of his arrangements for the 
genius of his countrymen. 

The foundation of his power was his infantry ; 
his occupation of the forts gave him a hold on the 
country, and a place of deposit for his plunder. 
His cavalry, as far as we have proceeded, had not 
yet spread the terror of the Mahratta name where 
the existence of such a people was unlmown ; but 
we shall at once state, as briefly as the subject will 
admit, the rules of formation and discipline for 
his troops, the iaterior economy of his infan try 
and cavalry, the regulations for his forts, his 
revenue and judicial arrangements, and the chief 
offices through which his government was ad- 
ministered. 

Sivajee’s infantry was raised in the Ghaut- 
Mahta and Ooncan ; those of the former tract 
were called Mawulees, those of the latter Hctku- 
rees. These men brought their own arms, and 
V ere only furnished with ammunition by govern- 
ment. Their dress, though not uniform, was 
generally a pair of short drawers coming half-way 
down the thigh, a strong narrow band of consider- 
able length tightly girt about the loins, a turban, 
and sometimes a cotton frock. Most of them wore 
a cloth round their waist, which likewise answered 
the purposes of a shawl. 

Their common arms consisted of a sword, 
shield, and matchlock. Some of the Hetkurees, 
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especially the infantry of Sawant-Waree, used a 
species of firelock ; the invention of the lock for 
the flint having been early received from the 
Portuguese. Every tenth man, instead of fire-arms, 
carried a how and arrows which were useful in 
night attacks and surprises, when the fire-arms 
were kept in reserve or prohibited. The Hetkurees 
excelled as marksmen; but they could seldom be 
brought to desperate attacks, sword in hand, for 
which the Mawulees of Sivajee became celebrated. 
Both of them possessed an extraordinary facility 
of climbing and could mount a precipice or scale 
a rock with ease, where men of other countries 
must have run great risk of being dashed to 
pieces. 

Every 10 men had an officer called a naih^ and 
every 60 a hmildar. The officer over 100 was 
termed joomladw\ and the commander of 1,000 
was styled eh-humree. There were also officers of 
6,000, between whom and the Sumobut, or chief 
commander, there was no intermediate gradation. 

The cavalry were of the two kinds already 
described, Bargeers and Sillidars;* only Sivajee’s 
Bargeers were generally mounted on horses, the 
porperty of the state. A body of this description 
is termed pagah, or household troops, and Sivajee 
always placed more dependence on them than on 
the Sillidars, or any horse furnished on contract by 
individuals ; with both the one and the other of 
the latter description, he had a proportion of his 
pagah intermixed, to overawe the disobedient, and 
to perfect his system of intelligence, which abroad 
and at home, penetrated into a knowledge of the 
most private circumstances, prevented embezzle- 
ment, and frustrated treachery. 

iffie Mahratta horsemen are commonly dressed 
in a pair of tight breeches covering the knee, a 

* The Sillidars, ard all horsemen who did not belong to the Pagah, were 
obliged to furnish their own ammunition , theie were particular rules, and 
the most caiefol 8;^&tem of economy, laid down by Siya3ee for subsistmg his 
Pagah. 
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turban whicb. many of them fasten by passing a 
fold of it under the chin, a frock of quilted cotton, 
and a cloth round the waist, with which they 
generally gird on their swords in preference to 
securing them with their belts.^ The horseman is 
armed with a sword and shield ; a proportion in 
each body carry matchlocks, but the great national 
weapon is the spear, in the use of which, and the 
management of their horses, they evince both 
grace and dexterity.t The spearmen have 
generally a sword, and sometimes a shield ; but the 
latter is unwieldy, and only carried in case the 
spear should be broken. $ 

Over every 55 horsemen Sivajeo had a havil- 
dar. To 125 there was a joomladar ; and to every 
five joomlas, or 625, he had a Soobchdar. Every 
Soobeh had an accountant and auditor of accounts, 
appointed by Sivajee, who were liable to bo 
changed, and were invariably Bramins or Purvoes. 
To the command of every ten Soobehs, or 6,250 
horse, which were only rated at 5,000, there was a 
commander styled pimch-huzaree, with whom were 


* For ornameiifc many of them wear veiy heavy gold and hiIvoi ving^, and 
large ear-rings, which go round the back of the ear , thick neckhoes of 
silver and sometimes of gold, curiously wrought, are also miu'h woin All 
natives of India wear mustaohios, and the Mahiattas, when they wish to 
describe a peison as ea;^? am fieice-looking, mention his tui ban tied 

beneath hia ohm, and mustachios almost ns thzch as f/ieii ai m, 

t The trained spearmen may always bo known among Mahratfcas by their 
riding very long, the ball of the too touching the stiriup , some of the match - 
lockmen, and most of the Bn mins, ride very short and ungiaoefully 

J With respect to the horse’s appointments, the bridle oonsists of a 
single headstall of cotton-rope |or leather, with a small but very sovoi e 
flexible bit There is a second head-stall over that of the biidlo, to which is 
fixed a thong, or cotton band, tightly fastened to the girtln, and this forms a 
strong standing martingale The Mahratta saddle is composed of two pieoos 
or sides, of very thick telt, strongly sewed and tiod together with thongs or 
cotton rope, leaving a small space between the sides, so as to pi event 
pressure on the horse’s backbone attached to this |is a crupper, made of 
cotton rope, frequently covered with a piece of C'^lonied silk or broidcloth. 
When the saddle is put on, the horseman lays over it bis blanket, somotunos 
a carpet, and any spare clothes he may have Two cotton bags, oi pouches, 
tied together by a stung and thrown over the front part of the saddle, 
carries either provision or plunder , when all these are adiuated, the horso- 
mou mounts , and the last thing is to seize his spear, which is stuck by the 
horse’s head in the ground On the left side and hind pait of ‘the saddle is 
suspended the tobra, or feeding bag already deaciibod, in which the pegs for 
picketing the hoise, and hia held and heel lopes, aie Gained The horses in 
India aie tied by ropes fastened to two tent pegs, one on each side, and also 
by ropes extended behind, which secure their heels, 
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also stationed a muzzimclar, or Bramin auditor of 
accounts, and a Purvoe register and accountant, 
■who was called anieen. These were government 
agents ; but besides these, every officer, from the 
joomladar upwards, had one or more carcoons, paid 
by himself, as well as others in the pay of govern- 
ment. 

There was no officer superior to the com- 
mander of 5,000, except the Surnobut, or chief 
commander. There was one Surnobut for the 
cavalry and one for the infantry. 

Every Joomla, Sooheh, and Punch-huzar had 
an establishment of news-writers and avowed spies, 
besides the secret intelligencers. Sivajee’s head 
spy was a Mahratta, named Byherjee Naik, to 
whom, some of the Bramius readily admit, he 
owed many of the discoveries imputed to the 
goddess Bhowanee. 

The Mahrattas, and probably all natives of 
India, are in a peculiar manner roused from 
indolence and apathy when charged in any degree 
with responsibility, either in what regards their 
own conduct or that of another person. Sivajee, 
at the commencement of his career, personally 
inspected every man who offered himself, and 
obtained security from some persons already in his 
sei'vice for the fidelity and good conduct of those 
with whom he was not acquainted. This system 
of security must soon have made almost every man 
answerable for some of his comrades ; and although 
it could have been, in most instances, but a mere 
form, owing to the facility with which the respon- 
sibility could be evaded, it was always a part of 
Sivajee’s instructions to his officers. 

The Mawulees sometimes enlisted merely on 
condition of getting a subsistence in grain ; but the 
regular pay of the infantry was from one to three 
pagodas * a month ; that of the Bargeers was from 

* A Beejapoor pagoda was valued at from three to four rupees. 
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two to five ; and that of a Sillidar from six to 
twelve pagodas monthly.* All plunder, as well as 
prize, was the property of government. It was 
brought at stated times to Sivajee’s durbar, or 
place of public audience, and individuals formally 
(^played and delivered their captures. They 
always received some small compensation in 
proportion ; they were praised, distinguished, and 
promoted according to their success : and to 
plunder the enemy is to this day used by the 
Mahrattas to express a victory, of which it is, in 
their estimation, the only real proof. 

The horse, especially at an advanced period of 
Sivajee’s history, were subsisted during the fair 
season, in the enemy’s country ; during the rains 
they were generally allowed to rest, and were 
cantoned in different situations near Jeooruns or 
pasture-lands, under the protection of some fort, 
where the grass^ of the preceding season was 
stacted, and grain prepared by the time they 
returned. Por this purpose persons were appointed, 
to whom rent-free lands were hereditarily assigned. 
The ^ system was thus preserved when Inany of 
Sivajee’s institutions were neglected, and it proved 
of much consequence to the cause of his country- 
men. 


The ancient Hmdoo festival of the Dussera 
was observed by Sivajee with great pomp. It falls 
at the end of the monsoon, and was particularly 
convenient for a general muster and review of his 
troops previous to their taking the field. At this 
time each^ horse was examined, and an inventory 
^d valuation of each soldier’s effects were taken 
m order to be compared with what he brought 
back, or evetuaUy to be made good. If a 
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horseman’s effects were nnavoidably lost, his 
horse killed, maimed, or destroyed in the 
government service, they were on due proof 
replaced ; but all plunder or articles discovered, 
of which a satisfactory account could not be given, 
were carried to the credit of government, either by 
confiscating the article or deducting the amount 
from the soldier’s arrears. It was at the option of 
the captors to retain almost any article, if fairly 
brought forward, valued and paid for. 

The accounts were closed annually, and 
balances due by government were either paid in 
ready money, or by bills on the collectors of 
revenue in favour of the ofdcers, but never by 
separate orders on villages. 

The only exceptions to plunder made by 
Sivajee were in favour of cows, cultivators, and 
women ; these were never to be molested, nor were 
any but rich Mahomedans, or Hindoos in their 
service, who could pay a ransom, to be made 
prisoners. No soldier in the service of Sivajee vras 
permitted to carry any female follower with him 
in the field on pain of death. 

TTis system of intelligence was the greatest 
check on every abuse, as well as embezzlement ; 
and his punishments were rigorous. Of6.cers and 
men who had distinguished themselves, who were 
wounded, or who had suffered in any way, were 
always gratified by promotion, honour, or com- 
pensation. Sivajee did not approve of the jagheer 
system ; he confirmed many, but with the excep- 
tion of the establishment for his forts, he seldom, 
if ever, bestowed new military jagheers, and gave 
away very few as personal assignments. Enam 
la.n(la were granted by him as well in reward of 
merit as in conformity with the tenets of his faith ; 
a gift of land, especially to Bramins, being of all 
charities the most acceptable to the divinity. 

Vol. I. 
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Sivajee’s discipline, which, required prompt 
obedience to superiors in every situation, was 
particularly strict in his forts. The chief person, 
or Killidar, in the command of a fortress, was 
termed Savildar ;* and under him there was one 
or more Sumobuts. In large forts, such as Poorun- 
dhur, Paigurh, and Panalla, there was a Surnobut 
to each face Every fort had a head clerk, and a 
commissary of grain and stores ; the former, a 
Bramin, was termed Subnees ; the latter was com- 
monly of the Purvoe caste and was called KarJea- 
nees. Orders, in respect to ingress and egress, 
rounds, watches and patrols, care of water, grain, 
stores, and ammunition were most minute ; ar d 
the officer of each department was furnished with 
distinct rules for his guidance, from which no 
deviation was permitted. A rigid economy 
characterized all Sivajee’s instructions regarding 
expenditure. 

The garrison was sometimes partly composed 
of the common infantry; but, independent of 
them, each fort had a separate and complete 
establishment. It consisted of Bramins, Mahrattas, 
Bamoosees, Mhars, and Mangs ; the whole were 
termed Ourhhurees. They wore maintained by 
permanent assignments of rent-free lands in the 
neighbourhood of each fort, which, with the care 
of the fort, descended hereditarily. The Bamooses, 
Mhars, and Mangs were employed on the outpost 
duty ; thej brought intelligence, watched all the 
paths, misled enquiries, or cut off an enemy’s 
stragglers. This establishment, whilst new and 
vigorous, was admirably suited to Sivajee’s purpose, 
as well as to the genius of the people. The 
Gurhkurees in their own language described the 


* I am inohned to think that all commanders of forts, under the Maho- 
medan grovernmerita not appointed by the king, were termed havildaia, and 
that the term kdlidar, now in universal use, was originally the distinguishing 
appellation of those governors of fortresses who were specially appointed bv 
a royal oomniisaion ^ ^ 
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fort as the mother that fed them ; and amongst 
other advantages, no plan could be better devised 
for providing for old or meritorious soldiers. 

Sivajee’s revenue arrangements were founded 
on those of Dadajee Konedeo. The assessments 
were made on the actual state of the crop, the 
proportionate division of which is stated to have 
been three-fifths to the ryot and two-fifths to 
government. As soon as he got permanent posses- 
sion of any territory, every species of military 
contribution was stopped, all farming of revenue 
ceased, and the collections were made by agents 
appointed by himself. 

Every two or three villages were superintend- 
ed by a carcoon, under the Turufdar or Taloohdar, 
who had charge of a small district, and was either 
a Bramin or Purvoe. A Mahratta Havildar* was 
stationed with each of them. Over a considerable 
tract thare was a Soobebdar’*' or McmUtdar^ who 
had charge of one or more forts, in which his 
collections, both of grain and money, were 
secured. 

Sivajee never permitted the Deshmoo kh s and 
Deshpandyas to interfere in the management of the 
country, nor did he allow them to collect their 
dues until they had been ascertained, when an 
order was annually given for the amount. 

The Patells, Khotes, and Koolkurnees were 
strictly superintended; and Sivajee’s goverment, 
though popular with the common cultivators, 
would have been quite the re-verse -with the village 
and district officers, of whom Sivajee was always 
jealous, had it not been for the resource which all 
had by entering his military service. 

The method which the Bramin ministers of 
the Mahratta government afterwards adopted, of 


* Both those authorities were civil, not military, as the names might 
lead some ot my readers to suppose. 
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payinf? the military and civil servants by perma- 
nent assignments on portions of the revenue of 
villages, is said to have been early proposed to 
Sivajee ; who objected to it, not only from fear of 
immediate oppression to the ryot, but from appre- 
hending that it would ultimately cause such a 
division of authority as must weaken his govern- 
ment, and encourage the village and district autho- 
rities to resist it, as they frequently did that of 
Beejapoor. "With the same view he destroyed all 
village walls, and allowed no fortification in his 
territory which was not occupied by his troops. 

Religious establishments were carefully pre- 
served, and temples, for which no provision existed, 
had some adequate assignment granted to them ; 
but the Bramins in charge were obliged to account 
for the expenditure. Sivajee never sequestrated 
any allowance fixed by the Mahomedan govern- 
ment for the support of tombs, mosques or places 
of commemoration in honour of saints. 

The revenue regulations of Sivajee wore 
simple, and in some respects, judicious ; but during 
his life, it is impossible they could have been 
attended with such improvements, and increase of 
population, as are ascribed to them by his country- 
men. His districts were frequently exposed to 
great ravages ; and he never had sufficient leisure 
to complete his arrangements by that persevering 
superintendence which alone can perfect such 
institutions. The Mahomedan wiiters, and one 
contemporary English traveller,* describe his 
country as in the worst possible state; and the 
former only mention him as a depredatoi* and 
destroyer ; but those districts taken by him from 
Beejapoor, which had been under the management 
of farmers or direct agents of government, pro- 
bably experienced great benefit by the change. 


* Fryer. 
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The judicial system of Sivajee, iu civil cases 
was that of punchayet, which had invariably ob- 
tained in the country. Disputes of his soldiers 
were settled by their ofidcers; but he extracted 
his criminal law from the Shasters ; and the former 
rulers, professing the tenets of the Koran, had 
naturally introduced innovation, which long 
custom sanctioned and perpetuated. This accoxmts 
for the differences that may be still found between 
Hindoo law and Mahratta usage. 

To assist in the conduct of his government, 
Sivajee established eight principal offices, the 
names of which, and the persons holding them at 
this period, were as follow ; — 

\st. Peishwa, head manager or prime minister. 
This office, we have already mentioned, was 
held by Moro Punt,* or Moreishwur 
Trimmul Pingley. 

2tid Muzzimdar,t general superintendent of 
finance and auditor general of accounts. 
His civil duties were consequently very 
important, and his establishment necessarily 
extensive. Abajee Sonedeo, Soobehdar of 
the province of Kallianee, was Muzzimdar. 

Zvd. Soomees, general record-keeper, superin- 
tendent of the department of correspondence, 
examiner of all letters ; all deeds and grants 
were first entered on his books, and the 


* Moro Punt was his familiar name, or that which would be used in 
conversation — a custom cr)mmon among Mahrattas, bub which often makes it 
difficult to recognize, m their writings or letters, the names of people with 
whose history or persons we may be well acquainted The very next name 
18 an instance and illustration of this remark , Neeloo Punt Sonedeo was the 
real name of Abaiee Sonedeo , but the familiar appellation of Abajee, given 
to him in boyhood, is that by which he is generally known, though his real 
name frequently occurs in the Mahratta MSS 

+ This woid, already used, is a corruption of the Persian mv.z'mooadar • 
but the correct expression would scarcely be understood by the Mahrattas. 
Muzzimdar is now in fact a Mahratta word Instances of the kind occur 
repeatedly, where I have preferred using the word generally known m the 
Mahratta country ' Although I may offend the ear of Persian scholars by 
such a practice, any one who has much to do with Mahrattas will, I think, 
find it more useful, and in the Mahratta history it is surely more correct. 
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attestation of his examination and entry 
was necessary to their validity ; this office 
was held by Annajee Dutto. 

Uh. Wankanees. The dutjr of this officer 
was to keep the private journal, records, 
and letters. He was a superintendent of 
the household troops and establishment : the 
office was held by Duttajee Punt. 

hth. The Sumobut. There were two sumo- 
buts — one commanding the cavalry, Pertab 
Eao Goozur, and another the infantry, 
Yessjee Hunk. 

Qth. Hubeer, or minister for foreign affairs, 
and in charge of all business and messengers 
from other states. This office belonged to 
Somnath Punt. 

Ith. Nyadeish, or superintendent of judicial 
affairs. This department was managed by 
Neerajee Howjee and Gomajee Naik. 

Wi. Nya Shastree, expounder of Hindoo law 
and the Shasters ; all matters of religion, of 
criminal law, and of science, especially 
what regarded judicial astrology, belonged 
to this office ; to which Sembha Oopadhcca, 
and afterwards Hugonath Punt,* was 
appointed. 

The officers at the head of these civil situa- 
tions, except the Nyadeish and Nya Shastree, held 
military commands, and frequently had not leisure 
to superintend their duties. All, therefore, had 
deputies called Karharees, to assist them, who 
frequently had power to annex the seal or mark of 
their principals on public documents; when so 
empowered, they were styled Mootaliqs, and each 
department, and every district establishment, had 
eight suborffinate officers, under whom there were 
an adequate number of assistants. These officers 
were — 

^ This Bugronath Punt Nya Shastree was one of Sivajee^a earliest and 
most confidential adherents , lie was frequently employed as his envoy, but 
must not be confounded with Bugonath Punt Hunwuntay. 
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1st. The Karharee, Mootaliq, or dewan. 

2nd. The Mnzzimdar, or auditor and accoun- 
tant. 

3rd. The Purnees or Purnuwees, deputy 
auditor and accountant. 

4th. The Suhnees, or clerk, sometimes styled 
dufturdar. 

5th. The Karkanees, or commissary. 

6th. The Chitnees, or clerk of correspondence. 

7th. The Jamdar, or treasurer in charge of 
all valuables except cash. 

8th. Potnees, or cash-keeper. 

Attached to himself, Sivajee had a treasurer, 
a Chitnees, and Purnees, besides a Parisnees, or 
Persian secretary. His Chitnees was a Purvoe, 
named Ballajee Aujee, whose acuteness and intelli- 
gence are recorded by the English government at 
Bombay on an occasion of his being sent there on 
business. 

Ball Kishen Punt Hunwuntay, a near relation 
of the head manager of Shahjee, was Sivajee’s 
Purnees ; and it is remarkable, as it bespeaks a 
connection maintained, that his treasurer was the 
grandson of Seshao Naik Poonday, of Chumar- 
goondee, the person with whom Mallojee Bhon- 
slay’s money was deposited before the marriage of 
Shahjee.* 

* Thia aocount of Sivajee’a institutions is as brief an eactraot as I could 
make from original papers now in possession of the Ri] a of iSatara, or his 
Ohitiieaa, the hereditary descendent of Ballajee A.u]ee I have also obtained 
considerable information from a mass of records belonging to Sui wuttum 
Baboo Hao, the present Punt Amat 
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OHAPTEE VIII. 

FROM A. D 1670 TO A D. 1676. 

The traTiquillity of the Deccan is interrupted . — 
Interesting and daritig enterprize. — Singurh 
escaladed, and Tannajee Maloosray slain — sever- 
al forts taken — Jinjeera on the point of bemg 
delivered up to Sivajee — prevented by a revolu- 
tion. — The Seedees enter the Moghul service . — 
Sivajee plunders Surat — is intercepted on his 
retui'n — stratagem for saving his booty — attacks 
the Moghul troops, and defeats them. — Naval 
operations. — Qand^ish plu/ndered,and the chouth 
imposed. — Oundha, Tutta, md Salheir taken . — 
Causes of the inactivity of the Moghuls . — 
Jeswunt Sing is relieved by Mobabet Khan — 
feeble operations against the forts. — Salheir 
besieged, — relieved. — The Mahrattas obtain a 
great victory. — Sivajee at war with the Dortu- 
guese — attempts to surprize a small fort on 
Salsette. — Knglish alarmed — press their long- 
pending claims on Sivajee. — Khan Jehan 

Bahadur appointed viceroy of the Moghul posses- 
sions — his defensive system disapproved by Dilere 
Khan, who had been successful against Chakun . — 
Sivajee visits Golcondah — hw coast suffers by a 
descent from the jleets of Surat and Jinjeera , — 
Death of Ali Adil Shah. — Khoivaus Khan ap- 
pointed regent at Beejapoor. — Sivajee retakes 
Panalla — plunders Booblee. — English apply to 
him for indemnifioation. — Sivajee prosecutes the 
war agamst Beejapoor — conciliates the Moghul 
viceroy — takes Purlee, Satara, a/nd several forts 
in its neighboun'hood. — Bertah Boo attacks the 
Beejapoor army on its march — grants an 
armistice, which is disapproved by Sivajee . — 
Bertab Boo, without Sivajee's permission, makes 
a distcmt excu/rsion. — Abdool Khureem, whilst 
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Sivajee is engaged m the siege of Ponda, makes 
an effort to recover Panalla. — Pertab Poo 
arrives — receives a message from Sivajee — attacks 
the Beejapoor army, and is defeated and killed . — - 
Victory snatched from the Mahomedans, by the 
valour and conduct of PEussajee Mohitey . — 
Suntajee Ghorepuray ani Bhunnajee Jadow are 
distinguished. — Bussajee Mohitey appointed 
Senaputtee, with the title of Bumbeer Rao . — 
Death of Abajee Sonedeo. — Siege of Ponda 
raised. — Sivajee is enthroned, and assumes the 
titles and insignia of royalty. — Treaty with the 
English — tribute from the Portuguese. — Ounda 
and Putta re-taken. — Incursion of Smibeer 
Bao. — Ponda taken. — Murder of Khowaus 
Khan. — Sivajee builds a line of forts from 
Tattora to Panalla — is confined by illness at 
S at ar a— projects a most important expedition. 

The apparent inactivity of Sivajee, and the 
peace between the Beejapoor state 
‘ ■ and the Moghuls, gave hopes of 

a tranquillity long unknown in the Deccan, Sivajee, 
it was supposed, satisfied with what he had already 
acquired, or sensible of his inability to cope with 
the imperial armies, would now abstain from 
depredation, and endeavour to secure the favour 
of the Moghul viceroy by presents, such as were 
customary from those who were not altogether 
independent of his authority. It was, indeed, 
well known, that both Sultan Mauzum and 
Jeswunt Sing were in the habit of receiving large 
sums of money from Sivajee ; and the report 
became at last so general, that Aurungzebe, 
desirous probably of dissolving their connection, 
if he could not succeed in again drawing Sivajee 
into his power, sent a peremptory order, threaten- 
ing his son with severe displeasure if he did not 
apprehend Sivajee, Pertab Bao G-oozur, and several 
of the principal officers. Before the public order 

Vol. I. 25 
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arrived, Sultan Mauzum, apprized of its approach, 
privately warned Pertah Pao G-oozur, who, accom- 
panied by Sivajee’s envoy, ^ Neerajee Eamjee, fled 
with the horse the same night, and safely reached 
Poona, although pursued by a detachment sent 
after them by Sultan Mauzum, to save appearances 
with the emperor. 

The temporizing measures, for a time adopted 
by Aurungzebe, having thus assumed a character 
decidedly hostile, Sivajee soon displayed his 
wonted energy ; and those who had prognosticated 
his future insignificance, or his fall, were this year 
astonished by a career of enterprizes, exceeding, 
if possible, all he had yet done. His first_ object 
was to endeavour to get possession of the import- 
ant fortresses of Singurh and Poomndhur, which 
completely obstructed his communication with 
Poona and Chakun, and were strongly garrisoned 
by Eajpoots. Singurh, Sivajee justly considered 
one of the strongest forts in the country ; and as 
the commandant Ooday Pawn was a very cele- 
brated soldier, and had a choice body of men, it 
was supposed impregnable. This fancied security 
of the garrison, however, had rendered them 
negligent; and Sivajee laid a plan for surprising 
the place. Tannajee Maloosray, whom he consult- 
ed on the occasion, offered to take it, on condition 
of being permitted to have his younger brother 
along with him, and to choose 1 ,000 Mawulees for 
the purpose. None of the Mawulee attacks aie 
given so consistently and distinctly in different 
Mahratta manuscripts, as the account of this 
interesting and daring enterprize. 

Singurh is situated on the eastern side of the 
great Syhadree range, near the point at which the 
Poomndhur hills branch off into the Deccan : with 
these hills it only communicates on the east and 
west by very high narrow ridges, while on the 
south and north, it presents a huge rugged 
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mountain, with an ascont of half a mile, in many 
parts nearly perpendicular. After arriving at this 
height, there is an immense craggy precipice of 
black rock, upwards of 40 feet high, and similar 
to that which has, in the first instance, been des- 
cribed as a common feature in the mormtains of 
the Concan and Ghaut-Mahta ; surmounting the 
whole there is a strong stone wall with towers. 
The fort is of a traingular shape, its interior 
upwards of two miles in circumference, and the 
exterior presents, on all sides the stupendous 
barrier already mentioned ; so that, except by the 
gates, entrance seems impossible. Prom the 
summit, Avhen the atmosphere is clear, is seen to 
the east the narrow and beautiful valley of the 
Neera ; to the north a great plain, in the forepart 
of which, Poona, where Sivajee passed his youth, 
is a conspicuous object; and though, at the period 
we have arrived, only a small town, it was destined 
to become the capital of the vest empire he was 
founding. To the south and west appear bound- 
less masses of rolling mountains, lost in the blue 
clouds, or mingled b^y distance ivith the sky. In 
that q^uarter lies Raigurh; from which place, 
directed by Tannajee Maloosray, the thousand 
Mawulees, prepared for the attempt on Singurh, 
set out by different paths, known only to them- 
selves, which led them to unite near the fortress, 
according to the words of the Mahratta manu- 
script, “ on the ninth night of the dark half of the 
moon, in the month Magh ” (February). Tannajee 
divided his men; one-half remained at a little 
distance, with orders to advance if necessary, and 
the other half lodged themselves undiscovered at 
the foot of the rock. Choosing a part most 
difficult of access, as being the least liable to 
discovery, one of their number mounted the rock, 
and made fast a ladder of ropes, by which they 
ascended, one by one, and lay down as they gained 
the inside. Scarce 300 had entered the fort, when 
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something occasioned an alarm among the garrison 
that attracted their attention to the quarter by 
which the Mawulees were ascending. A man 
advanced to ascertain what was the matter. A 
deadly arrow from a bowman silently answered his 
enquiries ; but a noise of voices and a running to 
arms induced Tannajee to push forward in hopes 
of still surprising them. The bowmen plied their 
arrows in the direction of the voices ; till a blaze 
of blue lights, and a number of torches kindled by 
the garrison, showed the B/ajpoots arming, and 
discovered their assailants. A desperate conflict 
ensued ; the Mawulees, though thus prematurely 
discovered, and opposed byvery superior numbers, 
were gaining ground, until Tannajee Maloosray fell 
They then lost confidence, and were running to 
the place where they had escaladed, but by 
that time the reserve, led by the Tannajee’s brother 
Sooryajee, had entered. On learning what had 
happened, Sooryajee rallied the fugitives, asked 
“ who amongst them would leave their father’s 
remains to be tossed into a pit by Mhars,”* told 
them the ropes were destroyed, and now was their 
time to prove themselves Sivajee’s Mawulees. 
This address, their loss of Tannajee, the arrival of 
their companions, and the presence of a leader, 
made them turn with a resolution which nothing 
could withstand. “Hur, Hur, Mahdeo,”t their 
usual cry on desperate onsets, resounded as they 
closed, and they soon found themselves in 
possession of the fort. Their total loss Avas 
estimated at one-third their number, or upAvards 
of 300 killed or disabled. In the morning 500 
gallant Rajpoots, together with their commander, 

# Th© MoilirattAS who fall in battle are earned off by their companioiis 
when it IS to do so To leave a commander's body to indiwciimmate 

bin lal, without the funeral iites, is considered base in the hiffhost cleffree 
Father la an epithet much used by the soldiery ot India, both as a term 
of respect, as appears in the text, and as a cheering* encouragement The 
chulo, mera bap, ’ “ come on, my fathei , so ^often heard from officers of 
Bntiah sepoys m action, is precisely the “ come on, my boys, " and “ allona 
mes enfans of the Fnglish and French 

t Names of Vishnoo and Mahdeo, 
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were found dead or wounded ; a few had concealed 
themselves, and submitted ; but several hundreds 
had chosen the desperate alternative of venturing 
over the rock, and many were dashed to pieces in 
the attempt. 

The preconcerted signal of success was setting 
on fire a thatched house in the fort, a joyful 
intimation to Sivajee : but when he heard that 
Tannajee Maloosray was killed, he was deeply 
concerned, and afterwards, on being congratulated 
mournfully replied, in allusion to the name he had 
given the fort, “ The den is taken but the Hon is 
slain ; we have gained a fort, but, alas ! I have lost 
Tannajee Maloosray !” 

Sivajee, though he seldom bestowed pecuniary 
gifts on the Mawulees, on this occasion gave every 
private soldier a silver bracelet, or bangle, 
and proportionate rewards to the officers. 
Sooryajee was appointed to the command of the 
fort, and aftciuvards assisted in 
March. taking Poorundhur, which was 

escaladed one month after the capture of Singurh, 
and fell with little resistance. 

The fort of Maholy in the Ooncan was not 
such an easy conquest as Poorundhur. Moro Punt 
was repulsed with the reported loss* of 1,000 men ; 
but the siege was continued with spirit, and the 
garrison, in hopes of being relieved from Joonere, 
made a resolute defence, beat ofi a second assault, 
and held out for two months ; but at the end of 
that time the fort surrendered. Kurnalla was 
likewise besieged and taken,t and the whole 
province of Kallian recovered by the end of June!}! 
Loghur was also simprised and taken; but an 
attempt on Sewneree failed.§ Sivajee in person 

* English Records, Bombay to Sarat, March 21st, 1670 
+ The Mahratta MSS affoid no particulars ot the manner in which the 
approaches were Gained on in these sieges The Bombay Records, m men- 
tioning the siege of Kuinalla, say— “ They advance by throwing up breast- 
works of earth and boards which they carry before them 
X Mahratta MSS , English Records 
§ Mahratta MSS , and Scott’s Deccan 
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superintended the siege of Jinjeera. Every year 
since 1661 he had erected hatteides against it, and 
he now put forth his whole strength in hopes of 
reducing it before the fair season. Nor was force 
the only means employed ; promises of every kind 
were resorted to, and Eutih Khan, though he at 
first indignantly rejected every inducement, at last 
began to entertain thoughts of accepting Sivajee’s 
protection and surrendering. There were, however, 
three Abyssinians under him, who had rendered 
themselves particularly obnoxious to Sivajee ; they 
were also bigoted Mussulmans, detested the 
Mahratta name, and being alarmed for their own 
safety, in case Eutih Khan should submit, they 
determined to prevent such a measure at all 
hazards. To this end they formed a conspiracy 
among their countrymen, and, having obtained 
their suffrage, Eutih Khan was placed in confine- 
ment, and, greatly to Sivajee’s disappointment, 
they continued the defence of the place. They 
afterwards applied to the Moghul governor of 
Surat, offering, if duly supported, to hold their 
jagheer and the Beejapoor fleet under the imperial 
authority. The names of these three Abyssinians 
were Seedee Sumbhole, Seedee Yakoot, and Seedee 
Khyroo. The two last gave up their pretensions 
in favour of Seedee Sumbhole. Their proposals 
were accepted by the governor of Surat, and the 
terms confirmed by Aurungzebe, who changed the 
title of the principal Seedee, from Wu/eer to 
Yakoot Khan.**' 

The rains had scarcely subsided when Sivajee 
Q * „ appeared at the gates of Surat at 

the head of 15,000 men. It so 
happened that the governor of Surat had died 
suddenly during the preceding month; and a 
considerable garrison which had been before 

account of the revolution at Jinjeera is on the authority of 
Khafee Khan, but I am not certain of the exact date of the transfer of the 
fleet to the Jloghuls. Their previous dependence on Beejapoor had long been 
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thrown, into the town, in consequence of a report 
of Sivajee’s intention to plunder it, were, by 
accident or design, withdrawn by Jeswunt Sing or 
the prince. In this unprotected state, with only a 
few hundred men in the castle, the city was 
leisurely pillaged for three days. The English, as 
on a former occasion, defended themselves success- 
fully, under the direction of Mr. Streingham 
Masters, one of their factors, and killed many of 
the Mahrattas, The Dutch factory being in a 
retired quarter was not molested ; but the Erench 
purchased an ignominious neutrality, by permitting 
Sivajee’s troops to pass through their factory to 
attack an unfortunate Tartar prince,* who was on 
his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca, and whose 
property became part of Sivajee’s boasted spoils on 
this occasion. 

After the third day, Sivajee, in conseqrience 
of intelligence from Burhanpoor, suddenly with- 
drew his army ; and having left a letter for the 
inhabitants, demanding a tribute of 12 lakhs of 
rupees a year, as the price of exemption from 
future pillage, he returned towards his own terri- 
tory by the great road of Salheir. He had passed 
Kunchin Munchin, near Ghandore, when he was 
closely pursued by a detachment of 5,000 cavalry, 
under Daood Khan, a Moghul officer, whose 
approach occasioned no alarm ; but Sivajee soon 
perceived that a larger body had got between him 
and the great pass near Nassuck, by which he 
intended to re-enter the Ooncan. He therefore 
broke his army into four or five divisions in order 
to distract the enemy. A party from one of these 
divisions began to skirmish with the larger body ; 
two of them threatend to charge it ; whilst one 
division, to whom the treasure was entrusted, 
passed the enemy, pushed on towards the G-haut, 


* The English factors call him “ the late king of Kascar, deposed by his 
own son, Sivajee, say they, found in his quarters a vast treasure in gold, 
Bllver, and plate, a gold bed, and other rich furniture. 
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and made the best of their way into the Ooncan. 
Sivajee would have avoided an action had he been 
sure of saving his booty, but he was obliged^ to 
move slowly to favour the escape of the division 
in charge of it. In the meantime Daood Khan 
came up, when Sivajee wheeled about, attacked 
and drove him back ; after which, having left a 
party to defend his rear, he moved on to the large 
body, binding them drawn up on the banks of a 
he instantly charged them, which being 
unexpected, the whole were put to the rout, and 
amongst the rest, a body of Mahrattas, command- 
ed by the widow of the Deshmook of Mahoor, 
whom he took prisoner, treated her with great 
respect, and sent her home with valuable 
presents.* 

On Sivajee’s return, he made great prepara- 
tions, both by sea and land. Ten thousand horse 
under Pertab Eao Goozur, and 20,000 foot com- 
manded by the Peishwa, marched for the north- 
ward, whilst a fleet of 160 vessels passed Bombay, 
intended, as was supposed, to co-operate in an 
attack on Baroach ; but if such was the intention, 
it appears to have been abandoned in favour of more 
extensive operations. The fleet was recalled, and 
they returned to Babul with a large Portuguese 
ship which they had captured off Bamaun. The 
Portugues, on the other hand, took 12 of Sivajee’s 
vessels, and carried them into Bassein.t 

Pertab Eao Goozur was ordered to make an 
incursion into Oandeish, then a 
ecem er. populous province, 

which Sivajee, judging from his late victory, justly 
supposed would be found unprotected. Pertab 
Eao levied contributions, and plundered several 
large towns, particularly Kurinja ; but the most 
memorable circumstance of this expedition was 


• Maliratta MSS 

t Engliab Beoords, partly confirmed by Mahratta MSS. 
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the exaction of a writing from the village 
authorities, on his route, in which they promised 
to pay to Sivajee, or his of&cers, one-fourth of the 
yearly revenue due to government. Eegular 
receipts were promised on the part of Sivajee, 
which should not only exempt them from pillage, 
hut ensure them protection.* Hence we may date 
the first imposition of Mahratta chouth on a 
province immediately subject to the Moghuls. 

Moro Punt, at the head of the infantry, took 

T> 1 OT 1 T several forts, amongst which 
A. D. 1671, Jan. Qundha and Putta are particularly 

mentioned, and the important fortress of Salheir. 

During these extraordinary successes of 
Sivajee, the inactivity of the Moghuls is chiefly 
to be ascribed to their want of troops. Whilst 
the Peishwa was besieging Maholy there was a 
considerable force at Joonere, and 5,000 spare 
troops at Surat ; but Sivajee cordd, at that time, 
collect at least 40,000 men to dispute their advance, 
or intercept their retreat. A deficiency of force, 
however, on the part of the Moghuls,^ was not the 
only cause which operated in Sivajee’s favour. 
Common report represented Sultan Mauzum as in 
league with him ; and we have seen that a good 
understanding ^d exist between them. Jeswunt 
{siiTig was certainly no enemy to Sivajee ; at his 
recommendation frequent applications were made 
for reinforcements, which he weE knew Aurungzebe 
was too jealous to grant. There is, as we have 
already'observed, no satisfacfory evidence of SiEtan 
Mauzum’s intended rebeUion; but in desiimg 
reinforcements and in not doing his utmost against 
Sivajee, he may have been influenced by the 


# MahrAtita MSS , and English Records, The Snrat factors pa,rtionlarly 
notice this incursion, which they suppose Wfta headed by Sivajee in person 
They mention his having exacted the promise of chouth, and that he very 
severely plundered Kurinja, and carried aww all the chief men, except such 
as escaped in women^s clothes,** from which it is evident that the Moghuls 
knew by experience that part of Sivajee*a regulations regarding protection to 
females 
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natural desire of all the sons of the Moghul 
emperors, to strengthen their own party, as at 
the death of their father they had no alternative 
between them and the grave, escepting a prison 
or a throne. The same reason may have made 
bim regard the increasing depredations of Sivajee 
without regret, as they afforded a pretext for 
enlisting followers, and a prospect of compelling 
Aurungzebe to accede to his views. But in this 
hope he was disappointed. Jeswunt Sing was 
recalled, and 40,000 men were sent into the Deccan, 
under the command of Mohahet Khan, who was 
so completely independent of Sultan Mauzum, that 
he scarcely allowed 1,000 horse to remain with the 
prince at Aurungabad. 

Mohabet Khan commened operations against 
Sivajee by endeavouring to reduce his forts ; but, 
at the setting in of the rains, he had only retaken 
Oundha and Putta, when he withdrevr to canton- 
ments, and ihe ensuing season was considerably 
advanced before his army appeared in the field.* 
At length, one-half of the force under Dilere 
Khan attacked Ohakun, and the other half laid 
siege to Salheir. Sivajee, sensible of the great 
importance of the latter fort, determined on 
making an effort to save it. The garrison, from 
A. D 1672. some cause not clearly explained, 
had not been able to lay in a 
sufdcient store of provisions, and 2,000 of Sivajee’s 
best horse, stationed in its immediate vicinity, had 
been cut to pieces by a body of Patans ; circums- 
tances which rendered speedy succour essentiaLt 
On this service More Punt and Pertab Eao Goozur 
were both detached with 20,000 horse, and ordered 
to give battle. As soon as the Moghul generalj 
heard of their approach, he sent the greatest part 

* Mahratta MSS , partly confirmed by Englisli Records. 

t Mahratta MSS. 

i I oonolnde that Mohabet Khan was the general who sent Ikhlaa Khan 
to oppose the Mahrattaa, and that there la a mistake m the Mahratta 
panns cnpt, which mentions that ho was detatohed by Dilere Khan. 
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of his force to oppose them under an officer named 
Ikhlas Khan. Pertab Rao, who commanded the 
advance of the Mahrattas, seeing Ikhlas Khan 
eager to attack him, waited his approach, drew 
him on to charge, fled before him, until the 
Moghul troops were broken, when, turning round, 
supported by Moro Punt, he gave them a signal 
defeat. The Moghuls recovered their order and 
rallied to the last ; but they were charged, broken, 
and routed with prodigious slaughter ; 22 officers 
of note were killed, and several of the principal 
commanders wounded and made prisoners. The 
Mahrattas lost Sur Rao Kakray,’^ a commander of 
6,000, and had upwards of 600 killed and wounded. 

This victory was the most complete ever 
achieved by Sivajee’s troops, in a fair fought action 
with the Moghuls, aod contributed greatly to the 
renown of the Mahrattas. Its immediate conse- 
quence was the abandonment of the siege of Salheir 
and a precipitate retreat of the army to Aurunga- 
bad. Sivajee treated the prisoners of rank, who 
were sent to Raigurh, with distinction, and, when 
their wounds were healed, he dismissed them in an 
honom’able manner. f Such prisoners as chose to 
remain were admitted into his service ; and 
deserters, both from the Beejapoor and the Moghul 
armies, began to join the Mahratta standard in 
considerable numbers.^ 

During the rains Sivajee possessed himself of 
several places in the northern Concan, which had 
belonged to Koolee rajas, or petty polygars, whom 
he compelled to join him. As he was at war with 
the Portuguese, and was threatening to drive them 

* Sur Rao Kakray was one of Sivajee’s earliest followers , he was 
originally a leader of Mawnleea, and particularly distinguished himself at 
the attack on Jovrlee and escalade of Rohira 

f Mahratta MSS , partly confirmed by Scott's Deccan and English 
Records 

X Mahratta MSS , and English Records The standard of Siva3eG, or the 
national flag of the Mahrattas, is called the Bhiigv)a Jeiida. It is swallow* 
tailed, of a deep orange colour, and particularly emblematic of the followers 
of Mahdeo. 
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from the coast, unless they paid him tribute, it 
■was expected from Ihe vicinity of the Koolee 
possessions that he would attack the forts of 
Damaun and Bassein. An attempt was made hy a 
party of Sivajee’s troops to surprise the small fort 
of Gorahunder on the island of Salsette, then in 
possession of the Portuguese; hut they were 
repulsed. The English at Bombay were so much 
alarmed at this near approach to their settlement, 
that they began to strengthen their fortifications, 
and became solicitous to conclude some treaty with 
Sivajee, which should have for its object indemni- 
fication for past losses and reciprocal advantages 
hereafter. Hitherto the English had not suffered 
materially hy the ravages of Sivajee; and at 
Bombay, even when he was attacking the factory 
at Surat, an interchange of civilities used to take 
place ; the reason of which was, that the island of 
Bombay was dependent on the continent for grain 
and firewood, and Sivajee’s coast would have been 
greatly exposed had the English suffered the 
Moghuls to pass through their harbour for the 
purpose of attacking him. Ever since the plunder 
of !ltojapoor in January 1661, the English had been 
petitioning Sivajee for indemnification. They 
estimated their loss at upwards of 10,000 pagodas ; 
and Sivajee continued to assure them that if they 
would assist him against Jinjeera, or even re- 
establish their factory, he would make good the 
injury. The English, on the other hand, declared 
themselves neutral, — ^that they were mere mer- 
chants, who never took up arms except to defend 
their property, and that before they could return 
to B,a japoor, they^ required security for the fulfil- 
ment of his promises.* 

In the meantime a cdiange had taken place in 
the Government of the Moghul provinces. Both 
Mohabet Khan and Sultan Mauzum were recalled. 


* Unglieh Eecords, oonfirnred by Mahratta MSS 
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and Elhan Jelian Buhadnr,* governor of G-uzerat, 
was appointed viceroy of the Decan. Khan Jehan, 
under a supposition that his force was not adequate 
to offensive operations, adopted a scheme of block- 
ing up the Ghauts, to prevent Mahratta incursion, 
and defend the passes left open with artillery; hut 
this plan was disapproved by Ddere Kbfl,T»j his 
second-in-command. That officer had been success- 
ful in his attack on Ohakun the preceding season ; 
he exposed the fallacy of a defensive system, anti 
recommended a vigorous attack on the principal 
forts with the force at their disposal, however in- 
adequate. But his arguments had no effect on the 
new viceroy ; and the Mahratta horse, as might 
have been expected, instead of entering Candeish 
by the passes where Khan Jehan posted hims elf, 
appeared in different parties about Aurungabad 
and Ahmednugur.t The viceroy went in pursuit 
of them in various directions, but without success, 
and at last cantoned, for the rains, at Pairgaom 
on the Beema, where he erected a fortification, 
and gave it the name of Buhadurgurh.| 

Whilst the Khan was thus employed, Sivajee 
undertook a secret expedition to Golcondah, where 
he is said to have exacted a contribution to a large 
amount, § and safely conveyed the money to 
Raigurh. On the march, or immediately after his 
return, he let loose the greater part of his cavalry 
on the Moghul territory, levying contributions 
from towns, and plundering the smaller villages. 
In the details of this predatory warfare, both the 
Mahrattas and Moghuls claim advantages ; if the 
former fied, they generally brought off their booty; 
an object which the horsemen were taught to 
regard as the most substantial honor. 

^ He was then Buhadnr Khan He got his title of Khan Jehan Buhadnr 
afterwards, bnt, to prevent confnsion in the name, I have at once adopted 
that by which ho is best known 

t Scott’s Deccan, English Becords, Mahratta MSS. 

X It does not retain this name, bnt it continued for upwards of 40 years 
one of the principal depots of the Moghul army. 

§ Wilks, Orme, Mahiatta MS. 
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During Sivajee’s absence at Golcondab, bis 
towns and villages on the coast had sustained great 
damage by a descent from the combined fleets from 
Surat and Jinjeera.* The batteries at Dhunda 
Bajepoor were also stormed and destroyed, and 
Ragoo Bullal, who commanded them, was killed,! 

But the loss thus sustained was compensated 
by his visit to Golcondab ; and the successful 
campaign of the ensuing year greatly increased his 
power and resources. 

On the 15th of December 1672, the Sultan of 
Beejapoor had a paralytic stroke, brought on by 
excess of various kinds ; and although he lingered 
several days, during which he made some arrange- 
ments respecting the regency, he never arose from 
his bed. 

His son, Sultan Sikundur, was then in the 
fifth year of his age. Ali Adil Shah had no other 
son, and only one daughter, Pad?hah Beebee. 
Abdool Mohummud, the prime minister, was of a 
respectable private character, but shrunk from the 
task which his situation imposed. The other 
principal persons at the Beejapoor court were 
Khowaus Khan, Abdool Khureem Bahole ElhanJ 
and Muzufllr Khan. 

These three, with their dependents and 
attendants, were more intent on strengthening 
their own factions, than on divising measures for 
the public advantage. Abdool Mohummud has 
the credit of being exempted from this censure ; 
but he was destitute of that firmness which is 
necessary to overawe the factious, and maintain an 


* English Records, Mahara.tta MSS 

+ Mahratfca MSS. This Ragoo Bullal was the same person who murdered 
theRa^aof Jowlee 

X In Fryer's Travels, in the English Records and in Mahratta MS , he 
18 called Bahlole or Bullal Khan, and in Persian writings by his proper name 
Abdool Khureem Bahlole Khan, or simply Abdool Khureem He was the son 
of Bahlole Khan, an Afghan originally a follower of the famous Khan Jehan 
Lodi, and afeerwards, as already mentioned, a general under the Nizam 
Shahee state He came over to the service of Beeiapoor after Futih Khan 
had murdered his sovereign, MortiZa Nizam Shah II. 
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ascendaaicy over men’s minds, in times of civil 
discord. In the present instance, certainly no 
situation could he less enviable ; faction agitated 
the miserable remains of a fallen state, whilst 
Sivajee on one side, and the Moghuls on the other, 
threatened its annihilation. 

In this state of affairs Abdool Mohummud 
recommended that Khowaus Khan should be 
appointed regent, and that he himself, with the 
two principal nobles who remaiaed, should each be 
sent to command in different parts of the kiagdom. 
Kulburga, and the parts adjoining the Moghul 
territory, he reserved for himself ; Abdool 
Khureem to have Merich, Panalla, Dharwar, 
Soonda, Bednore, and the Ooncan ; and Muzuffir 
Khan to have charge of the rest of the Carnatic. 
The king, although exceedingly averse to this 
arrangement, was compelled to adopt it ; and 
Khowaus Khan was sent for to his bed-side, to 
receive charge of his son and liis last injunctions, 
as recommended by the minister. Khowaus Kban 
accepted their regency, and promised to fulfil the 
instructions ; but after the king’s death, when he 
had established his power, he postponed sending 
Abdool Khureem and Abdool Mohummud to their 
governments, lest they should make their own 
terms with the Moghuls; but he despatched 
Muzuffir Khan to the Carnatic. He endeavoured 
to reconcile the others by giving Abdool Khureem 
command of the troops, and by treating Abdool 
Mohummud with every mark of outward respect. 
Each party had Bramin dependents, who not only 
fomented the disputes of their masters, but, 
through their Hindoo connections, Sivajee had 
minute information of all that passed ; and as his 
compact with Abdool Mohummud ceased with the 
death of Ali Adil Shah, he instantly prepared to 
take advantage of the distractions which prevailed 
at Beejapoor.* 


* Bee3apoor MSS. 
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In the month of March 1673, he secretly 
assembled a large force at 
A. D. 1673. Yishalgurh. A detachment from 
this body surprised and retook Panalla ; but the 
main object was an attack on the rich mercantile 
town of Hooblee. The command of the expedition 
was intrusted to Annajee Dutto ; and the booty 
acquired exceeded anything of the kind before 
taken by the Mahrattas. The account given of 
the plunder in their manuscripts is incredible ; but 
there is no doubt of its having been very consider- 
able. Merchants of all nations were pillaged ; arid 
the Beejapoor troops, stationed for the defence of 
the town, completed what the Mahrattas had left. 
The English factory shared in the general 
misfortunes.* Mr. Axmgier, the deputy governor 
at Bombay, frequently endeavoured to obtain 
indemnification, both for the losses at Hooblee and 
B-ajapoor, and took judicious opportunities of 
pressing the demands. Sivajee persisted in declar- 
ing that his troops had not molested the English 
at Hooblee ; and being still in hopes of obtaining 
their assistance against the Surat and Jinjeera 
fleets, he continued to express his desjre for a 
treaty, and to hold out expectations of granting 
reimbursement for the losses at Bajapoor. 
Mr, Aungier was also frequently solicited for 
assistance by the opposite party, particularly by 
the Seedee ; but he maintained a strict neutrality ; 
and several circumstances occurred which gave 
both the one and the other a high respect for 
Mr. Aungier’s judgment and flrmness.t 

Sivajee pressed the war with Beejapoor, and, 
anxious to possess himself of the whole coast, he 
sent his fleet to take possession of Oarwar, Ankola, 
and various other places ; whilst he excited the 
Beshmookhs to rebel, and drive out the Mahomedan 


* They lost 7,894 pagodas, 
t Mahratta MSS., Oime, and English Becords. 
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Thannas. Tlie B/ana of Bednore, alarmed by the 
plunder of Hooblee, early solicited protection, 
agreed to pay a yearly tribute, and permitted a 
wukeel from Sivajee to reside at bis capital.* 

As Sivajee was desirous of prosecuting tbe war 
on Beejapoor without interruption, he endeavoured 
to conciliate Khan Jehan by again feigning a desire 
to be received under the imperial protection, 
through the Khan’s mediation. The viceroy was, 
or pretended to be,, deceived ; but it is more* than 
probable that this officer, very soon after his 
arrival in the Deccan, became subservient to 
Sivajee’s views, on condition of his refraining from 
pillage in the Moghul territory. 

In the month of May a detachment of Mawul- 
ees surprised Purlee ; but its capture having put 
the garrisons in the neighbourhood on the alert, 
Satara, a fort that had always been kept in good 
order by the Beejapoor government, which was 
next invested, sustained a siege for several months, 
and did not surrender till the beginning of Sep- 
tember. It is remarkable that this fort bad been 
long used as a state prison, anterior, perhaps, to 
the Edil Shahee dynasty. Sivajee Little contem- 
plated its being made applicable to a similar 
purpose for the persons of his descendants. t 

The forts of Ohundun, Wundun, Pandoogurh, 
Nandgheeree, and Tattora, all fell into hi.s hands 
before the fair season. 

The loss of Panalla, the sack of Hooblee, the 
insurrections about Garwar, and the capture of all 
these forts, obliged Khowaus Khan to detach 
Abdool Khureem with an army to the westward. 
Abdool Khureem regained possession of the open 
country about Panalla ; but Pertab Bao G-oozur, 
having been sent off by Sivajee, appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Beejapoor, where he plundered 
with impunity. These depredations induced the 

* Mahratta MSS. 

t Losnrb was the state pTison of Ahmednn^r 
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regent to recall Abdool Khureera, but Pertab Rao 
intercepted him between Merich and Beejapoor, 
and both parties commenced skirmishing. As 
Pertab Rao outnumbered the armj^ of Beejapoor, 
by threatening a general attack on one side, and 
cutting off foragers and stragglers with a part of 
his troops on the other, he so harassed them that 
Abdool Rhureem applied for an armistice, and was 
permitted to retura unmolested to Beejapoor. 
The terms on which this truce was granted are not 
known, but Sivajee was greatly displeased ; and, 
to add to his mortification, Pertab Rao, on being 
severely censured, made a very distant excursion 
into Berar Payeen Ghaut, contrary to Sivajee’s 
intention, who had previously commenced the siege 
of Ponda, which lay between his territory and his 
late acquisitions to the southward.* 

Abdool Khureem, conceiving that an opportu- 
nity thus presented itself of retaking Panalla, a 
great effort was made at Beejapoor to recruit the 
army I’lie intention was early imparted to 
Sivajee, but he was prevented by the absence of 
Pertab Rio Goozur, from making a corresponding 
exertion to prevent the design, without subjecting 
his own plans to great derangement. 

In the month of Pebruary, preparations 
A D, 1674 being completed, Abdool Khureem 
marched with a large force towards 
Panalla.t He liad already arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place, when Pertab Rao, with 
the principal part of the horse, at last made 
his appearance. Sivajee instantly sent him word 
that he was greatly displeased by his conduct, and 
desired that he would “never come into his 
presence until he had plundered the array of 
Beejapoor.” This message was conveyed to p4tab 
Rao Avhen about to commence the attack. Stung 
with the reproach, he departed from his usual 

* Maliratta MSS ^ 

tldpajapnoi MSS aiul Mahratfa MSS 
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metliod, and at once closed Avitk tlio enemy.* In 
a rash charge, on a compact body of the Beejapoor 
troops, he was cut down Avith many of his men, 
and the main body of his army completely routed. 
Abdool Khureem pursued them with great slaught- 
er, until the fugitives found shelter under the 
guns of Panalla. But, whilst this took place in 
the main body, one party of Mahrattas, under 
Hussajee Mohitey, a commander of 5,000 horse, 
had not been engaged. They came up when the 
Beejapoor troops were dispersed in the careless 
ardour of pursuit, and falling upon them un- 
expectedly, completely changed the issue of the 
contest. No trooj)s are so soon rallied as Mahrat- 
tas on the slightest turn of fortune in their favour. 
The fugitives became the pursuers ; victory suc- 
ceeded defeat, and Abdool Ivburccm Avas again 
compelled to retire Avith disgrace to Beejapoor.t 
In the division of Hussajee Mohitey, two ofdcors 
greatly distinguished themselves ; they Avere 
promoted in consequence, and their names, 
Sunhijee Ghorepuray and Dhonnajee Jadow, 
afterAvards became rencAAmod in the annals of 
Maharashtra. Sivajec greatly extolled the con- 
duct of Hussajee Mohitey, and appointed him 
Surnolnit, AAuth the title of Humbeer Ilao.J The 
sciwices of Pertab Eio Goozur Arere not forgotten ; 
Sivajee mourned his loss, made handsome provision 
for his relations and dependants, and married his 
younger son, Baja Bam, to the daughter of the 
deceased Pertab Bao’s death Avas folloAA’’ed by 
that of Abajee Sonedeo ; Sivajee had declared that 
no office should be hereditary in a family unfit for 
the employment ; but Bamchunder Punt, the son 
of Abajee, being qualified to fill the vacant 
situation, he AA^as apjAointed Muzzimdar. 


* Mahratta MRS 

t Mahratta and BReiapooi MSS Tin i 

t As the leader is not yot familiar with the foimer name, I shall conti- 
nue to use his title ot Humbeer Hao, as that by which ho is geiioially Kuowt). 
m the M ihratbi oouatry. 
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The siege of Ponda continued until the setting 
in of the monsoon, when it was raised. Sivajee 
had purchased a supply of artillery from the 
Prench at Surat ; but he was not able to effect a 
breach. The whole of the horse, owing, it is 
supposed, to a scarcity above the Grhauts, cantoned 
this season at Ohiploon.* 

Sivajee, who had long struck coins, and styled 
himself Raja and Maharaja, was at this time con- 
sulting many learned Bramins on the propriety of 
declaring his independence, assuming ensigns of 
royalty, and establishing an era from the day of 
his ascending the throne. A celebrated Shastree 
of Benares, named Gaga Bhutt, who arrived at 
Raigurh, and of whose coming Sivajee pretended 
to have an intimation from Bhowanee, was ap- 
pointed to conduct the inauguration. After many 
solemn rites, and every obseiwance of the Shasters 
which could make the ceremony reverenced by 
Hindoos, Sivajee, at a propitious moment, was 
enthroned at Raigurh on the 6th June. About a 
fortnight after, on the death of his mother, Jeejee 
Bye, Sivajee was a second time placed on the 
throne, but the date of the abishik or era, com- 
mences from the thirteenth day of the moon’s 
increase in Jesht, or June, according to the 
previous installation. The first ceremony was 
partly witnessed by Mr. Henry Oxenden, who had 
been sent from Bombay on a mission to Sivajee, 
for the purpose of concluding the long-pending 
treaty. The preliminary articles were signed by 
a native agent on the 6th April. The treaty 
consisted of 20 articles, the substance of which 
the Mahrattas have preserved under four heads : — 
Pirst, indemnification for the losses at Rajapoor, 
with permission to establish factories at Rajapoor, 
Dabul, Choule, and Kallian ; and to trade all over 
Sivajee’s territory, buying and selling at their own 
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prices without being liable to the imposition of 
fixed rates: second, they were only to pay an 
import duty of 2-| per cent, ad valorem : third, 
coins were to pass I’eciprocally ; and fourth, 
wrecks were to be restored. The mode of settling 
the imdemnification, which was dictated by 
Sivajee, shows his idea of the principles of trade ; 
but it is particularly characteristic of a Mahratta 
agreement, not only in its intricacy, but in the 
evasion of any direct money payment. Sivajee 
was to allow the English 10,000 pagodas ; that is, 
the English agreed to purchase 5,000 pagodas 
worth of goods from Sivajee for three years, they 
paying him half the value, so that they would then 
recover 7,500 pagodas; and for the balance of 
2,500 pagodas, he granted to the factory, when it 
should be re-established at E-ajapooi*, an exemp- 
tion from customs until it amounted to an equiva- 
lent. It was with some difficulty that Sivajee 
was brought to consent to those articles which 
regarded the wrecks and the coin. He observed 
that the crews of ships should be assisted and 
protected ; but the wrecks being long considered 
the inherent property of the king of the country, 
he could not relinquish the right ; and that with 
respect to English coin, it should always pass for 
its intrinsic value. Einally, however, he agreed* 
to all the articles, and Mr. Oxenden’s embassy 
occasioned a more favourable impression towards 
the English on the part of Sivajee ; but, though 
the factory at Rajapoor was re-established, it was 
never profitable, and it is doubtful if the English 
ever recovered what was settled by the treaty. 
Mr. Aungier’s immediate successors had not the 
talents nor the weight of that able man, who died 
at Bombay in 1676 

On Sivajee’s enthronement, the names of such 
offices as were expressed in Persian were changed 
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into Sanscrit, and some were designated by higher 
sounding titles. None of the new distinctions 
were preserved after Sivajee’s death, except the 
eight ministers, or Asht Purdhans. Their duties 
continued the same as already explained, except 
that there was one commander-in-chief of the 
cavalry and infantry, and the Nyadeish was not 
administered by two persons. The names of the 
ministers, and the old and new appellations of 
their oflSces Avere then as follow : — 


Name 

1 Moro Pent Piiisrley 

2 Eamolinnder Punt Houreekur 

3 AnniPe Dufto 
li Buhtuieo Pnnt 

5 Humboer Rno iVToh’tey 

6 JeTinr.lin Punt Hunwuntay 

7 Ballajee Puiit 

8 Kugoiiath Punt 


Oiujinal Title 

Peishwa 

Mnmmdar 

Snornpe*^ 

Waiikiiiieefl 

Smnobut 

Dubefli 

Nyndpitsli 

Nya Sba«-tiee 


Netv Title 

Mookh Puidhaii 
Punt Amat 
Punt Sucjbcw 
Miintree 
Senapnttec 
Soriiunt 
M yadeinh 
Pundit Eao 


Sivajee, by being Aveigbed against gold,**' the 
amount of which was afterwards distributed to 
Bramins, and by performing numerous charities, 
as recommended by the I’ules of his religion, ob- 
tained a high rank amongst Rajpoots, from whom 
the Bramins could now pretend to prove his 
descent. The titlest he assumed were very lofty, 
and in future, on all public occasions, ho imitated 
the grandeur and dignity of royalty. 

Since the convention of Poorundhur, Sivajee 
bad always pretended a right to the chouth of 
various parts of the Beejapoor territory, and of the 
Avhole of the Ooncan.J There is no mention of 
his having made this demand from the English ; 
but he this year sent Moro Punt to Kallian for the 
purpose of exacting it from the Portuguese at 
Bcissein.§ It is not knoAAm by Avhat meaiAs they 


•Dt Fryer mentions that he weighed about 16,000 pagodas, whioh is 
rquni ro ROQut ten stone 

Kflliittj ya Koolavutumsa, Sree Paja Siva, Chuttur Pufctoe, 
or the head ornament of the Kfihittree race, his Majesty the Riia Siva, 
imsPPRRor or lord of the ipyal umbrella j 
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evaded tlie payment ; the Mahratta histories of 
Sivajee’s life do not state that the Portuguese 
ever admitted the chouth Imt frequent mention is 
made of their having paid tribute, and probably 
some compromise was made on the occasion 
alluded to 

Some aggressions on the part of the Moghul 
A D 1675 troops headed by Dilere Khan, 

having furnished Sivajee with an 
excuse for breaking his compact with the viceroy, 
Moro Punt attacked and retook Oundha and Putta, 
and made an unsuccessful attempt to surprise 
Sewneree, the birth-place of Sivajee, which was 
never destined to fall into his hands. But the 
failure was compensated by the success of 
Humbeer Bao, the Senaputtee, who ascended one 
of the passes near Surat, divided his horse into 
several bodies, plundered the country to Barhan- 
poor, and from thence to ktahoor. One of his 
parties levied contributions m the Baroach district, 
being the fii’st body of ISfahrattas that ever crossed 
the Kerbuddah. 

Sivajee himself laid siege to Ponda, after he 
had again possessed himself of all the thannas 
between Panalla and Tettora ; but as soon as he 
was occupied in the Concan, and had carried down 
all the infantry that could be spared, Nimbalkur 
and Ghatgay, the Deshmookhs of Phultun and 
Mullaoree, attacked the garrisons, drove out the 
thannas, and recovered most of the open country 
for the king of Beejapoor.* 

Humbeer Bao, after he had passed the Goda- 
very on his route homewards, was very hotly 
pursued by Bilere Khan, and with difficulty 
brought off the valuable booty he had taken. A 
detachment of the Moghuls plundered the Kallian 
district, whilst Sivajee was stdl engaged besieging 
the fort of Ponda A breach was at last effected 
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by springing R Daine, and the Killidar, after a very 
creditable defence, surrendered. Upon thisSivajee . 
proceeded to the southward, levied contributions 
in the Ooncan, plundered many places, ascended 
the Ghauts, penetrated into the Soonda country, 
returned, laden with spoils to Raigurh.* 

At the opening of the season, Humbeer Rao 
again entered the Moghul territory, and did great 
mischief, whilst Khan Jehan Buhadur and Dilere 
Khan were engaged in another quarter. 

Khowaus Khan, the I’ogent of Beejapoor, 
finding his situation perilous, and having a greater 
regard for his own interests than the fulfilmeni of 
his trust, opened negotiations with Khan Jehan, 
agreed to hold Beejapoor as a dependent province 
of the empire, and to give Padshah Beebee, the 
young king’s sister, in marinage to one of the sons 
of Aurungzebe. 

When this proceeding became known, the 
nobles, at the head of whom was Abdool Khureem, 
entered into a conspiracy against Khowaus Khan, 
and he was assassinated by one Khureem Shirza, 
engaged for the purpose. His death was not re- 
gretted, especially on account of his having agreed 
to give away the king’s sister, in whom the people 
of Beejapoor took particular interest. The orders 
of Abdool Khureem, to prepare for defence, were 
obeyed with an alacrity unusual under the late 
regent, and when Khan Jehan Buhadur advanced, 
as was expected, towards the Beejapoor frontier, 
Abdool Khureem marched to oppose him. Several 
actions were fought, which ended advantageously 
for the army of Beejapoor ; and as Dilere Khan 
was favourably disposed towards his countryman 
Abdool Khureem, a truce, and afterwards an^ 
alliance, was concluded by the mediation of the 
former.} 


• Mahratte MSS 
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Sivajee for the third time took possession of 
A n ifivfi country between Tattora 

and Panalla ; and in order to pre- 
T’ent future inroads by the jagheerdars in his 
leighbourhood, he gave orders for connecting those 
places by building a chain of forts, which he 
lamed Wurdungurh, Booshengurh, Sewdasheogurh, 
ind Muchindergurh. Although of no great 
strength, they were judiciously chosen to support 
Ills intermediate posts, and to protect the highly 
productive tract within the frontier which they 
embrace. Whilst engaged in this arrangement, he 
was overtaken by a severe iUnoss, the nature of 
which is unknown ; but it confined him at Satara 
for several months. During this period he became 
extravagantly rigid in the observance of religious 
forms enjoined by his faith ; but he was at the same 
time planning the most important expedition of his 
life,* The preliminary arrangements with other 
powers, the space over which his views extended, 
the combination of sagacity and enterprize, and the 
surprising success of the undertaking are altogether 
so remarkable, that, in order to be f uHy understood, 
preliminary observations, regarding the general 
state of the country would be proper on this ac- 
count alone, but a brief retrospect is also necessary 
as an introduction to the important events of the 
next 30 years. 

* Mahratta MSS. Mr Orme mentions tliis illness as having conRned 
him at Eaigurh 
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CHAPTER IX. 


FROM A. D. 1676 TO A. D. 1680. 

State of politics in the Deccan when Sivajee ii/nder- 
tahes his expedition into the Carnatic. — Soio 
suggested. — Preliminary arra/ngements. — Svoaf ee 
departs. — Conference and alliance with Kootuh 
Shah at Dyderabad — proceeds to the southward — 
extraordinatp devotions. — Progress of the con- 
quests. — Negotiations with Venhagee, — Oolcon- 
dah is mvaded by the Moghuls, and the army of 
Beejapoos' — they are repulsed. — Death of Abdool 
Khureem. — Musaood Khan, by the influence of 
Dilere Khan, appointed regent. — Sivajee sets O'Ut 
on his retwn — takes Bellary, ^c . — Venkajee 
attacks Swajee’s troops, and is defeated. — A 
body of Mahrattas in the service of Beejapoor 
defeated by Sivajee' s troops. — Successes of 
Jenardin Punt, who, by the aid of Sumbeer Mao 
reduces the Dooab. — Proceedings of Moro 
Punt. — Sultan Mauzum rehirns to Aurungabad 
as viceroy. — Dilere Khan again ordered against 
Beejapoor, — Musaood Khan calls in the a/id of 
Sivajee, who commits dreadful devastation in the 
Moghul provinces — plunders Jaulna — is attacked, 
and in danger of being worsted, when he retrieves 
the day by his personal exertions — is subse- 
quently saved from great danger by one of his 
guides. — Twenty-seven forts taken. — Musaood 
Khan earnestly solicits fw'ther assistance. — Sum- 
bhajee deserts to the Moghuls. — Dilere Khan's 
proposals. — Kmperor's objections. — Sumbhajee re- 
turns to his fathei\ — Dilere Khan raises the siege 
of Beejapoor — crosses the Kistna with a body of 
horse, and is attacked and defeated by Jenardin 
Punt. — Sivajee's claims in consequence of the 
assistance afforded to Beejapoor. Supremacy of 
Tan j ore, 8fc., transferi'ed to Sivajee . — Venkajee' s 
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independence affected hy this arrangement — his 
behaviour in consequence. — Sicajee’s excellent 
advice. — Sivajee’s death and character — posses- 
sions oAid treasures. — The minisiers, influenced 
hy Soyera Bye, pt^opose setting Sunibhafee aside, 
and appointing Baja Bam to the succession . — 
Smnbhajee discovers the plot — tahes command of 
Banalla — displays considerable energy — seizes 
Jenardin Bunt. — Moro Punt and ILimibeer Bao 
join Smnbhajee. — The garrison of Baigurh and 
the army declare j or him. 

The Emperor Aurungzobe, hitherto occupied 
A D 1676 establishing his authority, re- 

gulating affairs, or suppressing 
revolt in the north, had never lost sight of his 
early and favourite scheme of annexing the whole 
Deccan to the empire ; hut whilst his own presence 
was required in other parts, he was too suspicious 
to entrust the conquest to any deputy. Ho was, 
therefore, persevering in a systematic plan, calcu- 
lated, as he conceived, to weaken and undermine 
the powers in that quarter so effectually that, 
when he could spare sufficient leisure, he might, 
with an overwhelming force, sweep all before him, 
and find a country rather to settle than to subdue. 

Khan Jehan Buhadur was not an officer com- 
petent to the task of reducing the Deccan ; but 
even if he had been, the army under his command 
was quite insufficient for such a purpose. The 
weakness of the Moghuls, defeated as large detach- 
ments of them were by the Mahrattas, on more 
than one occasion, seemeed likely to afford encour- 
agement for a confederacy of the other powers 
against them; but in the divided state of affairs 
both at Beejapoor and Golcondah, principally 
maintained by his intrigues, Aurungzebe probably 
viewed it in a contrary light, as being less likely 
to rouse combination, His ambassadors were 
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employed to create dissensions, not only by 
exciting jealousy between the Mahomedan courts, 
but by bribing every man in power, and stirring 
up factions in the internal governments. 

Although Sivajee’s daring robberies and incur- 
sions excited the utmost indignation, he was still 
contemptible as a power in the eyes of Aui’ung- 
zebe ; and whilst so considered, his ravages, 
directed against Beejapoor or Golcondah, were 
favourable to the emperor’s plan. In this view, 
we may, in some measure, account for the conduct 
of Khan Jehan, who, for a long time, enjoyed as 
much of Aurungzebe’s confidence as any of his 
of&cers, although it must have been well known to 
the emperor that Sivajee frequently purchased his 
connivance or forbearance ; for the fact was 
notorious in the European settlements. 

With regard to Beejapoor and Golcondah, 
although the exertions of Abdool Khureem had 
obtained a temporary peace, he himself, as head 
of the faction which had destroyed Khowaus 
Khan, had nothing to hope from the Moghuls. 
His interests were completely those of the state ; 
and had it not been for his connection with Hilerc 
Khan, and the other Afghans of the Moghul army, 
it was far more natural for him to have become 
the ally of Sivajee than of Aurungzebe. The 
Moghul faction in Beejapoor were the regent’s 
enemies ; and the emperor, preserving the forms 
which the pacification required, sent there as his 
envoy Mullik Berkhordar, a native of Kashmeer, 
on whose address he placed reliance, to' draw over 
the nobility not yet of his party, and to perplex 
the regent by every apparent civility and every 
mischievous intrigue. 

At Golcondah the Moghul influence had long 
preponderated; the death, however, of Abdool 
Kootub Shah, in 1672, had not been attended with 
the advantages which Aurungzebe may have 
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anticipated. The nearest heir Abou Hossein the 
son-in-law and successsor of the late king, noto- 
rious for dissipated habits in his youth, was, on 
ascending the throne, completely reclaimed. 
Although a weak prince he on some occasions 
asserted the dignity of his high place ; but he was 
under the influence of two brothers, Mahdhuna 
Punt and Akhana Punt, who, although reckoned 
men of ability, particularly the former, had all 
that disposition to refinement in intrigue, which 
constitutes a principal defect in Braniin statesmen, 
Aurungzebe’s measures partake precisely of that 
character ; and the result proves, not only the 
insignificance of the deepest cunning, but how 
much a homely maxim might serve as a lesson for 
kings. The emperor did not contemplate the 
whole effects of his system ; and the treachery and 
corruption, encouraged or tolerated at this period, 
were a principal cause of irretrievable confusion 
in the latter part of his reign. 

But without further anticipation, such, in 
regard to the different powers, is a general view of 
the state of the Deccan when Sivajee undertook 
his expedition into the Carnatic. It was first 
suggested by Rugonath Narain Himwuntay, whom 
we have already mentioned as the successor of his 
father, Naroo Punt, in the management of Shah- 
jee’s jagheer in the Carnatic. Rugonath Narain was 
a man of superior abilities, but, after the death of 
his patron, he disgusted Venkajee by his overbear- 
ing conduct ; and on the other hand, the young 
man’s interference in the direction of his own 
affairs, gave the minister great offence. Their 
mutual interests, however, suppressed their grow- 
ing hatred for a lotig time; but after 11 or 12 
years, Rugonath Narain left the Carnatic, and 
proceeded to the court of Abou Hoossein at 
Golcondah, whore he formed an acquaintance with 
Mahdhuna Punt, and contrived to gain his confi- 
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dence ; but whether he took these steps, foreseeing 
the scheme to which he afterwards applied them, 
is uncertain. He came, however, to join Sivajee, 
by whom, as an old and distinguished servant of 
his father, and a brother of the Somunt Purdhan, 
he was received with great respect ; and Eam- 
chundur Punt, being the youngest of the ministers, 
Sivajee displaced him to make room for Eugonath 
Punt Hunwuntay, on whom he conferred the 
oflS.ce of Amat Purdhan. The discussion of 
Sivajee’s claim to share, according to Hindoo law, 
in half the possessions of Shahjoe, and the possi- 
bility of making this a cloak for more extensive 
acquisitions in the south, was a constant subject 
of consultation during the rains, when Sivajee lay 
ill at Satara.* 

The period was in every respect favourable to 
the undertaking, as the alliance between Beejapoor 
and the Moghuls, and particularly the connection 
between the regent and Dilere Khan, was a certain 
means of exciting the jealous apprehensions of 
Mahdhuna Punt. Dilere Khan had always shown 
himself a determined enemy of Golcondah ; and he 
was likewise known to entertain an equal degree 
of enmity towards Sivajee. 

The first object effected was an agreement 
with Khan Jehan, by giving him a large sum of 
money, part, it would appear, publicly, and a part 
privately. That which was publicly received was 
styled tribute by the Moghul ; an appellation to 
which Sivajee reconciled himself, even at this stage 
of his independence, by comparing it to the oil- 
cake given to his milch cow.* 

To secure his possessions, the frontier forts on 
the eastern side, which he had just completed, 
were well calculated to repel the inroads of 
Ghatgay and Nimbalkur; and in order to guard 
the coast against the attacks or descents of the 
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Seedee, he left Annajee Dutto, the Punt Suchew, 
with strong garrisons and a large body of dispose- 
able infantry. His forts between Hallian and 
Ponda were very numerous ; and no place could be 
attacked without being speedily supported from 
various quarters. The particular care of this tract 
was thus made over to the Suchew, but he was 
directed to assist the Peishwa, More Punt, to 
whom Sivajee delegated the chief management 
during his absence ; this division of power, how- 
ever, created an unconquerable jealousy between 
these ministers. 

At the close of the year 1676, Sivajee set out, at 
the head of 30,000 horse and 40,000 
infantry, towards Golcondah. Care- 
fully abstaining from plunder, his march was 
conducted with the greatest regularity, Prillhad 
Punt, the son of the Nyadeish Purdhan, was sent 
forward to announce his approach, which, although 
known to Mahdhuna Punt, occasioned astonish- 
ment and alarm at Hyderabad. Mahdhuna Punt 
came out some distance to meet Sivajee, and the 
day after his arrival at Golcondah he had an 
interview with Kootub Shah, which lasted for 
several hours; many consultations followed, and 
Sivajee had the address to persuade the king that 
an alliance between' them was not only necessary 
but natural.* 

No authentic record of the particulars of the 
secret compact which was entered into has been 
preserved by the Mahrattas; but the purport 
seems to have been a division of such parts of 
Sivajee’s conquests as had not belonged to his 
father Shahjee, and a treaty offensive and defensive 
against the Moghuls and their aUies.f With the 
usual burlesque advantages, which a power not 

* One of the ylahratta MSS contains a canons dissertation, tending* to 
prove Groloondah the natural ally, and Beejapoor and the Moghuls the natural 
enemies, of Sivajee 

t Mahratta and Beejapoor MSS 
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consulted commonly obtains by such alliances of 
its neighbours, Beejapoor was to be admitted to all 
the benefits of this agreement, after its possessions 
in the Carnatic had been reduced and divided 
between Sivajee and Kootub Shah, on condition of 
dismissing Abdool Ehureem from the regency, and 
receiving the brother of Mahdhuna Punt in his 
stead * What further inducement may have been 
held out, or whether the ambition or avarice of 
Mahdhuna Punt may have been more treacher- 
ously excited, cannot be discovered ; but Sivajee 
succeeded in obtaining a considerable supply of 
money and what he most wanted, a train of 
artillery with its equipments. It is probable that 
he dispensed with all other reinforcements ; and 
the necessity of keeping the whole of the troops of 
Kootub Shah for the defence of the kingdom was 
an opinion likely to arise of itself without being 
suggested by Sivajee. 

After a month spent at Hyderabad, Sivajee, 
having concluded his arrangements, marched due 
south, and crossed the Kistna at 
■ the Neorootey Sungum, 25 miles 

below Kumoul, about the month of March. 
Whilst his troops advanced slowly by the route of 
Kuddapah, Sivajee, with a body of cavalry, 
struck off to the eastward, for the purpose of 
visiting the temple of Purwuttum,t where he 
performed many penances. At last he was worked 
up into such a state of enthusiasm as to draw his 
sword for the purpose of sacrificing himself to the 
deity, when, it is pretended, he was saved by the 
direct interposition of the goddess Bhowanee, by 
whose inspiration Sivajee on this occasion uttered 
one of his many prophecies ; and whilst the deity, 
through him, declared the necessity of his yet 
remaining to perform many great services for the 
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Hindoo faith, she announced the splendid con- 
quests that were to be immediately achieved in the 
Carnatic.* 

After passing twelve days in this extravagant 
manner, Sivajee followed his army, which descend- 
ed into the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut by the Damul- 
cherryt pass ; and as he had a double object in 
view, he left the heavy part of his army to come 
on by easy stages, w hils t he pushed on with the 
cavalry and a body of his Mawulees. He passed 
Madras in the first week of May,f and arriving 
in the neighbourhood of Ginjee, then belonging to 
Beejapoor, he obtained possession of it from the 
sons of Amber Khan, named Roop Khan, and Nazir 
Miohummud, according to a previous agreement 
through Rugonath Narain.§ Ramajee Nulgay, 
one of his Mawulee commanders, was appointed 
havildar of the place, and the same regulations 
as those established in his forts in Maharashtra 
were now, at a distance of 600 miles, commenced 
in Drawed ; and Wittul Peeldeo Garoodkur, with 
the general care of the dependent districts, was 
directed, in like manner, to introduce his revenue 
system. 

An ofB.cer of the Beejapoor government, 
named Sher Khan, in charge of the district of 
Trinamullee, made an effort to oppose Sivajee at 
the head of 5,000 horse; hut he was quickly 
surrounded, made prisoner, and his horses seized, 
accordmg to the custom of Mahratta victors. 
Suntajee, the half-brother of Sivajee, had joined 
him before this affair, and very soon showed that 
he inherited a portion of the family spirit and 
ability. 

* Mahratta MSS 

t Colonel Wilka The Mahratta MSS call the pass Winkutrumunguree, 
bat I conclude it is the same 

t Wilks 

§ I here follow my own MSS , although Colonel Wilka has adopted a 
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In the meantime, the remaining part of the 
army which Sivajee had purposely left in the rear, 
had invested the strong fortress of Vellore. The 
siege was conducced by a Bramin, named Neer- 
hurry Bullal. He erected his principal batteries 
on two adjacent hills, which he named Saujra and 
Go jura ; and after a siege of some duration, the 
detail of which is very imperfectly given in the 
Mahratta manuscripts, the fort surrendered* about 
the latter end of September. 

Haring the siege of Vellore, Sivajee had been 
endeavouring to effect his designs on Tanjore, and 
had induced his brother to meet him at Trivadey, 
for the purpose of discussing his claim to share in 
their father’s property. Venkajee, apprized of his 
designs, would, in the first instance, have resisted 
by force; but the Naik of Madura, who had 
agreed to assist him, was detached from the 
alliance by the address of Eugonath Narain, and 
Venkajee adopted the alternative of visiting his 
brother. Sivajee received him with many profes- 
sions of regard ; but he could not persuade him 
to give up half the property. Whilst the one 
urged his claim, the other obstinately denied it. 
Sivajee, at first thought of making him prisoner, 
and compelling him to give up the half of Tanjore, 
of the jagheer districts, and of the money and 
jewels ; but on further consideration, according to 
the words of his own letter, as Venkajee had come 
of his own accord to visit him, such a measure 
appeared to be “inconsistent with his own 
character as a brother and a prince ; ” he therefore 
permitted him to return to Tanjore. To keep 
open the door of accommodation ; though at the 
same time he had determined to seize upon the 
other districts, Sivajee sent messengers to Venkajee, 
to endeavour to prevail upon him to give up half 

Beejapoor KSS. of Abou Hooaaem Qazee, it la asserted that 
Abdoola Khan the grovernor, grave it up for a biibe ot 50,000 pagodas 
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of Tan] ore, Amee, one or two of the forts, and to 
make an equal division without any quarrel; 
desiring his brother to recollect that it was not 
mere territory he desii’ed, of that he possessed 
and could bestow abundance, but his inheritance 
i^utun), he was bound in honour not to renounce. 

After the interview at Trivadey, Sivajee came 
to Vellore, which had siurendered previous to his 
arrival. Carnaticgurh, and two other forts*, were 
reduced immediately after, and Vedo Bhaskur, a 
Bramin who had been in chai’ge of Arnee since 
the time of Shahjee, brought the keys of the fort, 
and tendered his services to Sivajee, by whom he 
was confirmed in his command, and his two sons 
taken into the service. The jagheer districts of 
Shahjee, consisting of Kolhar, Bangalore, Otiscotta, 
Balapoor, and Sera, were all taken possession of by 
Sivajee, before the beginning of the ensuing year ; 
and his horse either levied contributions under the 
name of chouth and surdeshmookhee, or, where 
refused, plundered the whole Carnatic, subject to 
the kingdom of Beejapoor. 

The truce, which Khan Jehan Buhadur had 
entered into with Sivajee, was not approved of by 
Aurungzebe ; and Dilere Khan having submitted 
a proposal for invading Golcondah, assisted by 
Abdool Khureem, and the troops of Beejapoor, on 
the plan suited to the emperor’s system of ex- 
hausting the Deccan states, Khan Jehan was 
recalled, and Dilere Khan ordered to carry his 
proposals into effect. 

The excuse for this combined attack on the 
part of Dilere Khan and Abdool Khureem, was the 
alliance which Kootub Shah had entered into with 
Sivajee. But Mahdhuna Punt had foreseen the 
coming storm ; the invaders were met by an over- 
whelming force, and were soon compelled to retreat. 

* Called in the Mahratta MSS Jngdeognrh and Maharajgnrh. 
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The troops of Beejapoor had suffered great priva- 
tion ; numbers deserted in consequence, and those 
that remained "were so disorderly and clamorous 
for want of pay, that it was impossible to lead 
them against the enemy.* To add to the general 
distress, Abdool Khureem was taken ill, and his 
life being despaired of, Dilere Khan attempted to 
reconcile the factions, and it was agreed, that 
Musaood Khan, an Abyssinian, son-in-law of 
Seedee Johur, and jagheerdar of Adonee,t should 
eventually succeed to the regency. Abdool 
Khureem died in January 1678, and Musaood 
A D 1678 Khan was appointed his successor 
accordingly. His personal pro- 
perty was the principal motive for choosing 
Musaood Khan, especially as he promised to pay 
the debts of Dilere Khan, as well as the arrears 
due to the troops. $ He also bound himself to 
fulfil the agreement made by Khowaus Khan, to 
preserve peace and order, to have no sort of com- 
munication with Sivajee, to abide by the advice of 
Dilere Khan on all occasions, and to send Padshah 
Beebee to the Moghul camp. Musaood Khan paid 
a part of the arrears due to the infantry ; but 
after returning to Beejapoor, he would neither pay 
nor retain a great portion of the cavalry. Large 
bodies were let loose upon the country m conse- 
quence ; but were entertained by Moro Punt in 
Sivajee’s service, and others joined the Moghuls. J 
A gloomy discontent prevailed at Beejapoor ; but 
on the regent’s afterwards promising not to give 
the king’s sister to the Moghuls, he acquired con- 
siderable popularity. 


Dilere Khan, after the agreement with 
Musaood Khan was concluded, immediately 
marched towards Pairgaom ; and Sivajee, on 


* Soott’s Beooan. 

t obtatmed hia wealth by the favout of Einayat Oolla, a rich man 
ftUd jA^hoordar of Adoncoj "who luaido him his hour* 

% Bee]apooi« MSS« 
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learning the state of affairs, began his march from 
the Carnatic. He appointed his half-brother 
Suntajee to the charge of Ginjee, and its depend- 
encies, and associated him with Rugonath Harain 
and Humbeer Hao Senaputtee, in the general 
management of his affairs in the Carnatic. 

As Sivajee had given up no part of his late 
acquisitions, the king of Golcondah probably by 
this time perceived that he had been duped by 
him ; but a friendly intercourse existed after 
Sivajee’ s return to Baigurh. 

When Sivajee’s troops arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bellary, a few of his foragers were 
killed by some of the people belonging to the fort, 
which was then in possession of the widow of a 
Hessaye. As satisfaction was refused, the outrage 
furnished an excuse for attacking the place, which 
was invested and taken after a siege of 27 days. 
Sivajee next besieged and took Kopaul. Buhadur 
Benda surrendered 15 days afterwards, and the 
neighbouring country was immediately taken 
possession of. Jenardin Punt Somunt, one of 
the Purdhans, was left to settle the new 
acquisition, Sivajee continued his march, hut 
on arriving at Toorgul, he halted ; accounts 
having reached him of an attack made upon his 
troops in the Carnatic, by his brother Venkajee, 
who had been repulsed with considerable loss. 
Upon receipt of this intelligence, Sivajee addressed 
a long letter* to his brother, in which he recapi- 
tulated everything that had occurred, represented 
the extreme indiscretion of a conduct, which had 
compelled him to take possession of the districts ; 
and now had obliged his officers to repel aggression 

* Tlie original of this and other three letters wiitten hy Sivajee to 
Venha]e»'>^re m poaeeaHion of the hereditary Ghitnees, or secretary of hia 
highness tlie Raja of Satara They Avere recoveied by the grandfather of the 
present Chitueea, from a descendant of Eugonath Narain Hunwnntay I 
have had them examined, and I have compared them with the handwriting 
ot Ballajeo Aujee, Sivajoe’a Chituees and have every reason to believe them 
{authentic. 
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by force of arms ; that the slaughter of the vile 
Mahomedaus, who had joined in the attack, was 
not to be regretted, but he ought to reflect on the 
sacrifice of valuable lives which it had occasioned. 
Sivajee, in this letter, dwells much on the necessity 
of union, and the propriety of peace ; which last 
he now proposes to grant, on receiving the whole 
of their father’s territorial possessions in the 
Carnatic, for which he promises, either to allow 
his brother an equivalent in the Panalla districts, 
or to obtain a grant of territory from his ally 
Kootub Shah in some other part of the country, 
equal to three lakhs of pagodas annually. 

Yenkajee, on receipt of this letter, requested 
an interview with Rugonath Narain ; but the latter 
replied that he was now in the service of his 
majesty Sivajee, but should be happy to attend 
upon receiving orders to that effect. This per- 
mission having been obtained, Rugonath Narain 
brought about an accommodation. Yenkajee 
agreed to pay down a considerable sum of money, 
to divide their father’s jewels, and to share the 
revenue of the territory with his brother. On 
these conditions, Sivajee allowed him to retain 
Tanjore, and restored the jagheer districts. 

■Whilst Sivajee remained near Toorgul, a body 
of horse, belonging to Ghatgay and Nimbalkur, 
appeared in the Panalla district, laid waste the 
country, and retired plundering towards Kurar. 
A detachment from Sivajee’s army, under Neelajee 
Katkur overtook them at Koorlee, attacked and 
dispersed them ; recovering much valuable property, 
which, as it belonged to his own subjects, Sivajee 
scrupulously restored. 

Jenardin Punt being threatened by a body of 
horse belonging to Beejapoor, Sivajee sent back a 
part of his troops to reinforce him, whilst he 
himself, attended by a small escort, reached Rai- 
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gurh before the commencement of the south-west 
monsoon, after an absence of eighteen months. 

Humbeer Eao, on the conclusion of the agree- 
ment with Venkajee, marched towards Maharash- 
tra with all expedition, and Jenardin Pont, 
apprized of his approach, concerted a combined 
attack on the Beejapoor troops in the Dooab ;* 
which completely succeeded : 500 horses, 5 

elephants, and the commander of the party were 
taken. The whole of the tract between the 
Toongbuddra and the Kistna was overrun, and the 
refractory Deshmookhs in the neighbourhood of 
Kopaul and Bellary, who had for some time 
refused all payments to the government of Beeja- 
poor, were compelled to submit to the troops of 
Sivajee.t The reduced state of Beejapoor, its 
want of cavalry, and the swelling of the rivers 
from the rains, prevented Musaood Khan from 
Tnflking an effort to recover these valuable dis- 
tricts. 

During Sivajee’s absence, Moro Trimmul, the 
Peishwa, provided for the security of the territory 
with his usual activity and ability. The war with 
the Seedees, who were reinforced every season by 
the Moghul fleet from Surat, continued to be 
waged with rancorous enmity. Descents upon the 
Mahratta coast, actions with vessels on both sides, 
attempts to bum the Seedee’s fleet, and a slow but 
l asting cannonade on Jinjeera, was the manner in 
which the warfare was maintained. J The only 
event which it seems requisite to particularize, 
was the supersession of Seedee Sumbhole, by 
Seedee Kassim, in consequence of an order from 
the emperor. The title conferred on the new 
chief, who is admitted by the Mahrattas to have 

* The traofc between the Kista and tne Toongbuddra is here meant. 

t Original letter Irom Sivajee to Venkajee. 

X All these affairs have been patiently and minutely detailed by Mr, 
Orme, and are interesting, because connected with the early history of one 
of our Indian Presidencies Bombay was frequently involved in the broils of 
its neighbours, and sometimes exposed to the insolence of both parties. 
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been an excellent officer, was Yakoot Khan, the 
same as that of his predecessor. 

It was probably in consequence of the truce 
between the Moghuls and Beejapoor that Moro 
Punt was induced to entertain numbers of the 
discharged cavali’y of Beejapoor, being appre- 
hensive that Dilere Khan meditated hostilities on 
his return to Pairgaom; but Aurungzebe was 
displeased with the adjustment which Dilere Khan 
had made, and informed him that he ought to 
have effected a more complete arrangement by 
providing for the nobility, paying the arrears of 
the troops, and taking the government under the 
imperial protection ; he therefore, commanded him 
to endeavour to amend his error whilst it was yet 
reparable, to pay the arrears of the cavalry, and 
to draw over as many of the officers as he could.* 
Sultan Mauzum was again appointed to the 
government of the Deccan ; but the command of 
the army in the field remained with Dilere Khan. 
The Afghan party in Beejapoor were easily detach- 
ed ; but many of those who were violently factious, 
although averse to the existing authority, had still 
a greater dislike to the Moghuls. Thr envoy 
formally demanded Padshah Beebee as the only 
means of averting an immediate siege. Musaood 
Khan refused compliance. One of the factions, 
headed by Syud Mukhtoom, and instigated by 
MuUik Berkhordar, assembled in arms to enforce 
the request at a time when the regent was un- 
prepared ; but a battle in the midst of the city 
was prevented by the king’s sister, who herself 
repaired to the spot, and declared her intention of 
proceeding to the Moghul camp; vainly but 
generously imagining that, by this sacrifice, her 
brother and his kingdom might be saved.t The 
Mahomedan inhabitants of Beejapoor, who yet 


♦ Beeiapoor KSS , and Scott’s Deccan 
t Beejapoor MSS. 
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remain, revert with, fond garrulity to this anecdote, 
and to many traditionary legends of their last and 
favourite princess. 

Padshah Beebee reached Dilere Khan’s camp 
when the Moghuls were advancing to invest the 
city ; a fit escort was furnished to conduct her to 
A D 1679 Aurungahad, hut the imperial 

army prosecuted its march. Musa- 
ood Khan in this dilemma, sought assistance from 
Sivajee, who agreed to attack Dilere Khan, or 
effect a diversion in favour of the besieged. Por 
this purpose Sivajee assembled a large body of 
cavalry at Panalla, and marched towards Beeja- 
poor ; but finding the besiegers strong, and not 
choosing to encounter the Patans, of whom a 
large portion of Dilere Khan’s army was com- 
posed, he only made a show of attacking; ad- 
vanced slowly until within 24 miles of the camp, 
when he turned off to the northward, rapidly 
crossed the Beema, and attacked the Moghul 
possessions, literally with fire and sword, leaving 
the inhabitants houseless and the villages in ashes. 
Dilere Khan did not relinquish the siege, and 
Sivajee continued bis depredations from the 
Beema to the Godavery. He crossed the latter 
river, attacked Jaulna, and, although Sultan 
Mauzum was at Aurungahad, plundered the town 
leisurely for three days, pointing out, as was his 
custom on such occasions, the particular houses 
and spots where money and valuables were secret- 
ed. Nothing escaped him, and no place was a 
sanctuary ; the residence of the peers, or 
Mahomedan saints, which Sivajee had hitherto 
held sacred, were on this occasion pillaged.* The 
laden booty was a certain signal that Sivajee 
would take some route towards Baigurh, and a 
body of 10,000 horse having been collected, by the 

* SiTajee’^ death is said to have happened in consequence. Ehafee Khan, 
irbo has adopted the story, is seldom so in]adioions. 

Vol. I. 
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prince’s orders, Irom various parts under Eunmust 
KhaTi, pursued, overtook, and attacked Sivajee 
near Sungumnere on his route to Putta. A part 
of his troops were thrown into confusion, owing 
principally to the impetuosity of Suntajee Ghore- 
puray ; Seedojee Nimbalkur, an officer of distinc- 
tion,* * * § was killed;* but Sivajee led a desperate 
charge, t and by great personal exertion retrieved 
the day. The Moghul troops were broken, and he 
continued his route ; but he had not proceeded far 
when he was again attacked by the Moghuls, who 
had been joined by a lai’ge reinforcement under 
Kishen Sing, one of the grandsons of Mirza Eaja 
Jey Sing. This division cut him off from the pass 
to which he was marching, and Sivajee’s army was 
unable to contend with such an accumulated force. 
But the superior intelligence of one of his 
Jasooses,! or guides, saved Sivajee in this 
emergency. He conducted him across the hills by 
a pass unknown to the Moghuls, by which he 
gained several hours’ march in advance, and safely 
reached Putta. § The Moghul troops returned to 
Aurungabad, and Sivajee judged the opportunity 
favourable for possessing himself of the whole of 
the forts near Putta, 27 in number ; for which 
purpose he ordered a body of infantry ix) join Moro 
Punt from the Ooncan, in order to reduce as many 
of them as possible ; and a large detachment of 
cavalry was likewise placed at the Peishwa’s dis- 
posal. 

Sivajee remained at Putta until he received an 
express from Musaood Khan, entreating him to - 
return southward, and make an effort to relieve 


* Ha^iTatta MSS 

+ This part of the aooonnt is oonfirmed by Siyajee’s letters to bis brother, 
where he aaya— “ It w^s a time moper to disiegard life.” 

^ Jaaoos literally meane, and IS professionally, a spy, but they are em- 
ployed in all Deooan armies as guidfl'^, raessengeia, and Jetter-oarners. 

§ Mahratta JVISS Sivajee himself take-i no notmo of this flight, but, by 
the mere name of Wiaramgurh, or the plane of rest, which he then gave the 
fort, there is eirtumstantial evidonoe of his having been hard pressed, when 
repose was so necessary 
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the city : “that Dilere Khaa had run his 
approaches close to the walls, and that nothing but 
prompt exertion could save them. ”* Sivajee again 
set off for Beejapoor, when news reached him that 
his son Sumbhajee had fled and joined Dilere 
Khan. He directed his army to pursue their 
route under Humbeer Rao, whilst he himself retir- 
ed to Panalla to devise means of bringing back 
Sambhajee. 

The conduct of his eldest son had for some 
time been a source of grief and vexation^ to 
Sivajee ; and in consequence of Sumbhajee’s 
attempting to violate the person of the wife of a 
Bramin, his father for a time confined him in 
Panalla, and placed a strict watch over him after 
he was released. Sumbhajee, impatient under this 
control, took advantage of his father’s absence, 
and deserted to Dilere Khan,t by whom he was 
received with great distinction. I 

Dilere TTban sent accounts of this event to 
the emperor, and proposed, as the Mahrattas were 
becoming so very powerful, to set up Sumbhajee 
at the head of a party, in opposition to his father, 
in order to divide their interests, and facilitate 
the capture of the forts. But this scheme, al- 
though it appeared to Dilere Khan similar to what 
wa;S then carried on against Beejapoor and 
G-olcondah, was disapproved by the emperor, as it 
would ultimately conduce to strengthen predatory 
power ; and it is remarkable that this reason, than 
which none could be more just at that period, 
should be recorded by a Mahratta biographer of 
Sivajee § Although it rests on no other authority, 
we cannot but remark that, had such an opinion 
guided Aurungzebe’s measures at an earlier period, 
and the view b^een a little more extended, so as to 

* Original letter from Sivajee, who quotes the words of Musaood Khau. 
t Mahratta MSS 
X Scott’s Deccan. 

§ Kistnajee Auund Subhasud. 
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have preserved the other Mahomedan states from 
becoming first a prey, and then an accession of 
strength, to the Mahrattas, the policy of this 
emperor might have met its meed of praise, with far 
more justice than we can discover in those eulogies 
which have been frequently bestowed upon it. 

Bat before suflBLcient time had elapsed to 
obtain a reply from court, Dilere Khan, intent on 
his own scheme, took measures for carrying it into 
effect. He sent a detachment of his army from 
before Beejapoor, accompanied by Sumbhajee, as 
Baja of the Mahrattas, to lay siege to Bhopaulgurh, 
the extreme outpost of Sivajee’s possessions to the 
eastward, which was taken. 

Humbeer Eao, detached by Sivajee towards 
Beejapoor, fell in with 8,000 or 9,000 cavalry 
under Bunmust Elhan, the same ofideer lately sent 
by Sultan Mauzum against Sivajee ; and he again 
sustained a severe defeat. 

More Punt took Ahoont and Nahawagurh, 
both forts of great strength, and dispersed his 
army all over Candeish, which was plundered and 
laid waste. Humbeer Bao hovered about the 
camp of Dilere Khan, whilst the besieged, en- 
couraged by Musaood Khan, continued a most 
resolute defence. Dilere Khan pressed the siege, 
but personal exertion could not avail when all 
supplies were cut off. He at last was compelled to 
abandon all hope of reducing the place ; and at the 
end of the rains, attacked the open country, 
plundered Hutnee, crossed the Kistna as soon as 
fordable, divided the troops, and was laying waste 
the Carnatic, when Jenardin Punt, with 6,000 
horse, attacked the party commanded by Dilero 
Khan in person, completely defeated him, 
intercepted his parties, cut several of them to 
pieces, and compelled him to retreat. 

By this time orders had arrived from the 
emperor recalling Sultan Mauzum, disapproving of 
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Dilere Khan's measures, and reinstating Khan 
Jehaai in command of the army, and in the gorem- 
ment of the Deccan. Sumbhajee was ordered to 
he sent prisoner to Delhi ; hut Dilere Khan, who 
had permitted Sivajee’s emissaries to have access to 
him, now connived at his escape ; and, although 
Sivajee was reconciled to him, he confined him in 
the fort of Penalla until he should give proofs of 
amendment. 

Sivajee, as the price of his alliance with Bceja- 
A u iRan required the cession of the 

tract around Kopaul and Bellary ; 
also the cession of all claims to sovereignty on the 
conquered territory in Drawed, the principality of 
Tan j ore, and the jagheer districts of Shahjee. 
These condttions being complied with Sivajee went 
to the neighbourhood of the city of Beejapoor, 
where he had an interview and a secret consulta- 
tion with Musaood Khan. 

The supremacy granted to Sivajee was consi- 
dered by Venkajee as a death-blow to his indepen- 
dence ; he was already not only subjected to the 
interference of Bugonath Punt, but Sivajee, on 
pretence of assisting him with fit agents, took a 
large share of the management into his own hands. 
Venkajee, impatient of control, appears to have 
been so greatly mortified, that he resigned himself 
to melancholy, neglected his affairs, omitted 
even the usual care of his person, and the observ- 
ances enjoined by his religion ; he became careless 
and abstracted from all wordly affairs, and assumed 
the conduct rather of a devotee than of an active 
chief, such as he had hitherto shown himself. On 
this occasion Sivajee addressed a letter to him, full 
of energy and good sense. This letter was amongst 
the last* that Sivajee ever dictated ; he was taken 

* As the letter alluded to is neither very long nor prolix, which pre- 
cludes the insertion of the otheis, a translation is &ub]oined as nearly literal 
can be understood. 
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ill at Raigurh, occasioned by painful swelling in 
his knee-joint, which became gradually worse, and 
at last threw him into a high fever, which, on the 
seventh day from its commencement, terminated 
his existence oil the 5th day of April 1680, in the 
53rd year of his age. 

Such was the end of Sivajee. We have passed 
over some details in his warfare with the Seedees, 
which may require retrospective notice, and have 
been drawn forward by a chain of more important 
events, until we have reached that point where we 
naturally pause, to look back on the life of any 
human being who has just ceased to be. Sivajee 
was certainly a most extraordinary person ; and 
however justly many of his acts may be censured, 
his claim to high rank in the page of history must 
be admittted. To form an estimate of his character. 


8%v(i3eeto Veiikajee *’ 

After complimeuts “ Many days have elapsed without my receivinff 
any lettei from you , and, in oonsequenco, I am not in comfort Itag-oo Punt 
has now wntten, that you, having placed melancholy and gloom before your- 
self, do not take care of your person, or m any way attend to yourself as 
formerly , nor do you keep up any great days or religious festivals Your 
troops are inactive, and you have no mind to employ yourself on state affairs 
You have become a byragee, and think of nothing but to ait in some place 
accounted holy, and let time wear away In this manner much has been 
written to me, and such an account of you has given me gieat concern I 

am surprised when I reflect that you have our father’s example before you 

how did he encounter and surmount all difficulties, perform great actions, 
escape all dangers by his spirit and resolution, and acquire a renown whicll 
he maintained to the last ? All he did is well known to you You enioyed 
his society, you had every opportunity of profiting by hia wisdom and ability 
Even 1 myself, as circumstances enabled me, have protected mysolf, and yon 
also know, and have seen, how I have established a kingdom Is it tlion for 
vou, in the very midst of opportunity, to renounce all worldly affairs and 
turn Byragee— to give up your affairs to persons who will devour your estate 
—to rum your property, and injure your bodily health? What kind of 
wisdom 18 this, and what will it end in ? lam to you as your head and pro- 
tection , from me you have nothing to dread G-ive up therefore all this and 
do not become a Byiagee Throw off despondency, spend your days properly , 
attend to fasts, feasts, and ouatomarv usages, and attend to your personal 
comforts Look to the employment of your people, the discipline of your 
army, and turn your attention to affairs of moment Make your men do 
their duty , apply their services properly lu your quarter, and gam fame and 
renown. What a comfort and happiness it will be to me to hear the praise 
and fame of my younger brother, Bugonath Pundit is near you he is no 
stranger to yon, consult him on what is most advisable to bo done and ho 
will consider you m the same light as myself I have placed every confidence 
in him— do you the same ; hold together for your mutual suppoit, and you 
will acquire celebrity and fame Above all things, ho not slothful , do not 
allow opportunity to slip past without receiving some returns from youi 
army. This is the time for performing great actions Old age is the season 
forjtuxnmg B^agee Arouse ' bestir yourself. Let me see what you can do. 
Why should I wnte more ? you are wise. 
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let us consider him assembling and conducting 
a band of half -naked Mawulees through the wild 
tracts where he first established himself, unmind- 
ful of obstruction from the elements, turning the 
most inclement seasons to advantage, and inspiring 
the minds of such followers with undaunted enthu- 
siasm. Let ns also observe the singular plans of 
policy he commenced, and which we must admit to 
have been altogether novel, and most fit for acquir- 
ing power at such a period. Let us examine his 
internal regulations, the great progress he made in 
arrangiag every department in the midst of almost 
perpetual warfare, and his successful stratagems 
for escaping or extricating himself from difB.culty ; 
and whether planning the capture of a fort or the 
conquest of a distant country ; heading an attack 
or conducting a retreat ; regulating the discipline 
to be observed amongst a htindred horse, or laying 
down arrangements for governing a country ; we 
view his talents with admiration, and his genius 
with wonder. Por a popular leader his frugality 
was a remarkable feature in his character ; and the 
richest plunder never made him deviate from the 
rules he had laid down for its appropriation. 

Sivajee was patient and deliberate in his plans, 
ardent, resolute, and persevering in their execution ; 
but even in viewing the favourable side, duplicity 
and meanness are so much intermixed with his 
schemes, and so conspicuous in his actions, that the 
offensive parts of a worse character might be 
passed over with less disgust. Superstition, cruelty, 
and treachery are not only Justly alleged against 
him, but he always preferred deceit to open force 
when both were in his power. But to sum up all, 
let us contrast his craft, pliancy, and humility with 
his boldness, firmness, and amMtion ; his power of 
inspiring enthusieism while he showed the coolest 
attention to his own interests ; the dash of a 
partizan adventurer, with the order and economy 
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of a statesman; and, lastly, the wisdom of Ms 
plans wMch raised the despised Hindoos to 
sovereignty, and brought about their own accom- 
plishment when the hand that had framed them 
was low in the dust. 

Sivajee’s admirers among his own nation speak 
of him as an incarnation of a deity, sotting an 
example of wisdom, fortitude, and piety. Mahrat- 
tas, in general, consider that necessity authorizes a 
murder, and that political assassination is often 
wise and proper. They admit that Sivajee autho- 
rised the death of Ohunder Rao, the Raja of 
Jowlee ; hut few of them acknowledge that Afzool 
Rhan was murdered. The vulgar opinion is that 
the Khan was the aggressor ; and the event is 
spoken of rather as a commendable exploit than 
a detestable and treacherours assassination. 

Rrom what can be learned of Sivajee in 
domestic life, his manners were remarkably pleas- 
ing, and his address winning ; he was apparently 
frank, but seldom familiar ; passionate in his dis- 
position, but kind to his dependants and relations. 
He was a man of small stature, and of an active 
rather than strong make ; his countenance was 
handsome and intelligent ; he had very long arms 
in proportion to his size, which is reckoned a 
beauty among Mahrattas.* The swordt which he 

* Mahratta MSS,, and tradition among his descendants, and the des- 
cendants of his ministers and domestics 

In the All Namu, Nusserut satiiizes the big feet and long arms of the 
Mahrattas There is no likeness of Sivajee preseived either at Kolapoor or 
Sahara , and none of the Europeans who saw him have recorded any descrip- 
tion of his person Hia body was burnt at Raigurh, where there was a tomb 
erected over the collected ashes Theie is a building in the foit of Malwan, 
which IS considered as his cenotaph Theoiigin ot this building, however, 
IS as old as the fort when first erected by Sivajee, who placed Poojarees, or 
persons to observe certain forms of worship, during which ‘‘ the sea should 
not encroach on the walla, nor should an enemy prevail ” Sumbhajee made 
some additions to this establishment , and Baja Ram, after the fall of Rai- 
cenotaph, or rather the place of commemoration of Sivajee, 
The Bramins in charge still enjoy the advantages of the original endowment, 
and have made several additions, with a view of imposing on the credulity 
of the vulgar, who repair with offerings to the shrine They have an efli^y, 
and the real sword of Sivajee, whose body, by their account, lies biir'ied 
there 

t Sivajee’s sword is an excellent O-enoa blade of the first water. Its 
whole history is reooreed by the hei editary historian of the family 
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constantly used, and •which, he named after the 
goddess Bhowanee, is still preserved by the Raja of 
Satara with the utmost veneration, and has all the 
honors of an idol paid to it. 

Sivajee, at the time of his death, was in pos- 
session of the whole of that part of the Ooncan 
extending from Gxmdavee to Ponda; with the 
exceptions of Goa, lower Ohoule, Salsette, and 
Bassein, belonging to the Portuguese ; Jinjeera 
in possession of the Ahyssinians ; and the English 
settlement on the island of Bombay. He had 
thannas in Carwar, Ankola, and several places on 
the coast, where he shared the districts ■with the 
Hfifihmnn ichs . The chief of Soonda acknowledged 
his authority ; and the Bana of Bednore paid him 
an annual tribute. Exclusive of his possessions 
around Bellary and Kopaul, his conquest in 
Hrawed, his supremacy as well as share in Tanjore, 
and the jagheer districts of his father in the 
Carnatic, Sivajee occupied that tract of Maharash- 
tra from the Hurnkassee river on the south, to the 
Indooranee river on the north, between Poona and 
Joonere. The districts of Sopa, Baramuttee, and 
Indapoor were occasionally held, and always 
claimed by him as his paternal jagheer ; and the 
line of forts, built from Tattora to Panalla, dis- 
tinctly mark the boundary of his consolidated 
territory -to the eastward. He, however, had a 
number of detached places. Singnapoor, at the 
temple of Mahdeo, was his hereditary Enam 
village, * the fort of Pameira, near Damaun, was 
rebuilt by Moro Trimmul ; and his garrisons and 
thannas occupied a great part of Buglana, and 
several strong places in Oandeish and Sxmgumnere. 
His personal wealth was immense ; and making 
large allowance for exaggeration in the Mahratta 


* ’OiTen I? o'ne of the OhatgAys to hie father Sha'bjee. 
Vol. I. 
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mamiscripts, he had, without doubt, sereral 
millions in specie* at Eaigurh. 

The territory and treasures, however, which 
Sivajee acquired, were not so formidable to the 
Mahomedans as the example he had set, the system 
and habits he introduced, and the spirit he had 
infused into a large proportion of the Mahratta 
people. 

None of his successors inherited his genius, 
but the rise and fall of empires depend on such an 
infinite variety of circumstances, that those ins- 
truments which often appear to human foresight 
the least likely to produce a particular end, are 
the very means by which it is accomplished. 

Sivajee had four wives — Suhyee Bye, of the 
family of Nimbalkur ; Soyera Bye, of the Sirkay 
family; Pootla Bye, of the family of Mohitey; 
and a fourth wife, whose name and family are 
unknown. Of these, two survived him, Soyera 
Bye and Pootla Bye ; the latter immolated herself, 
but was burnt some weeks after her husband’s 
corpse, owing to the secrecy which was observed 
respecting his death. 

Sukyee Bye, the mother of Sumbhajee, died 
in 1669, two years after his birth ; Soyera Bye was 
the mother of Baja Bam, and being an artful 
woman, not only had great influence with her 
husband, but a considerable ascendancy over 
several of the principal ministers, especially 
Annajee Butto, the Punt Suchew. Sivajee, during 
the last days of his life, had expressed to Moro 
Pimt, Annajee Dutto, and others, that in the 
event of his death, much evil was to be apprehend- 
ed from the misconduct of Sumbhajee ; and these 
words were interpreted by Soyera Bye and her 

* Sivaiee’s treasury, besides rupees, contained, as mig-ht have been ex- 
peoted, coins of all description , Spanish dollars, Venetian seQ[uins, gold- 
mohurs of Hindustan and Surat, and pagodas of the Carnatic, are all enumer- 
ated in the lists, with many others Ingots of gold and silver, cloth of gold, 

, ^0 , &o. 
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faction, as a mil in favour of Raja Ram, then a 
boy of ten years old. Moro Trimmul Peishwa, 
although Annajee Dutto had always been his rival, 
was at first drawn into a plan of administering 
the government under a regency in name of Raja 
Ram. The other Purdhans likewise acquiesced in 
the arrangement, and measures were immediately 
taken to carry it into effect. 

Sivajee’s death was to he kept a profound 
secret until Sumhhajee’s confinement should he 
rendered perfectly secure. The funeral obsequies 
were performed privately by Shahjee Bhonslay, a 
relation of the family. A force under Jenardin 
Punt Somunt, whom we have seen so active in the 
Gamatic, was directed to march to Panalla ; the 
garrison of Raigurh was strengthened; 10,000 
horse were stationed at the neighbouring village of 
Panchwur; and Humbeer Rao, the Senaputteo, 
was ordered with a large army to take up a posi- 
tion at Kurar. As some time was necessary for 
any of these movements, letters were despatched 
to Heerajee Eurzund, in charge of Sumbhajee at 
Panalla, to apprize him of what was going 
forward. But Sumbhajee had either been inform- 
ed of the event, or suspected his father’s death, 
for on the appearance of the messenger with the 
letters, he seized and threatened him mth instant 
death if he did not give up the packet. Its deli- 
very discovered the whole. Heerajee Eurzund 
fled into the Concan ; Sumbhajee took command 
of the fort, and was obeyed by the garrison ; but 
he immediately put two of the principal officers to 
death. Not knowing whom to trust beyond the 
walls of the fort, he made preparatiens for defend- 
ing it, and resolved to await events. Jenardin 
Punt, lading the place in Sumbhajee’s possession, 
sat down to blockade it, and after some weeks was 
content to leave his guards at their posts, whilst 
he took up his abode in the town of Kolapoor. 
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Eaja Eanr was placed, on the’tlirone in !M3ay,. 
and the mimsters began ttie conduct o£ affairs in 
his name*; but as latent rivalry is easily esscited^ 
the Peishwa and the Suchew soon became jealous 
of each other. 

Sumbhajee, in the meatime, having gained 
over a part of Jenardin Punt’s troops, took a 
chosen band of his Mawulee garrison, proceeded 
through the Punt’s lines in the night, seized him 
in the town of Kolapoor, and carried him back to 
Panalla, a prisoner. Humbeer Pao Mohitey, 
delighted by this exploit, so worthy of the son of 
Sivajee, became immediately inclined to Sumbha- 
jee’s cause ; and Moro Punt, who had set out from 
Paigurh on the news of Jenardin Punt’s disaster, 
instead of exerting himself for the cabal, offered 
his services to. Sumbhajee, by whom he was con- 
firmed as Peishwa, but never succeeded in gain- 
ing his confidence. Humbeer Pao advanced and 
paid his respects, when Sumbhajee immediately 
quitted Panalla, and proceeded towards Paigurh. 
Before his arrival the garrison had risen in his 
favour, and confined such as would have opposed 
his authority. The army at Panchwur came over 
to him in a body, and Sumbhajee entered Paigurh 
in the end of June 1680. 



CHAPTER X. 

PROM A. D. 1680 TO A D. 1689. 


GTUsltiiBS 6X6vcis6d by Swnibho^e^ on cissiitniny 
jyower execution of Soyera JBye. — Inauspicious 
covnnienoeTiient of his veiyn, — Uncioailiny at- 
tempts to drive the Seedee from the island of 
Kenery. — Sultan Mohutmitid Akber seeks an 
asylum in Sumbhajee’s terntory. — Hot in favour 
of Baja B,am. — Executions. — Execution of 

Annajee Eutto.—Moro Bunt imprisoned. 

Btigonath Narain Eummmtay—his spirited 
remonstrances, and their consequences. — Sum- 
bhajee attacks Jmjeera.— Moghuls make an 
incursion into the Conoan, and are compelled to 
retreat. — Assault^ on Jxnjee^'a repulsed — siege 

raised. — Sumbhajee attacks the Bortuguese 

endeavours to conciliate the English. — Bortuguese 
besiege Bonda, and are compelled to retreat with 
heavy loss. — Kuloosha, the prime minister of 
Sumbhajee. — Eecay in the institutions of Sivajee. 
— State of the army — lands ovej'-assessed . — 
Approach of Aurungzebe.— Survey of the state 
of the Eeccan, from the first year after Sum- 
bhajee’s accession, up to the fall of JBeejapoor 
and G'O Icondah ."- - 'Extrao7^d%na^*y revolution 

amongst the English at Bombay. — Aurumgzebds 
operations. — Salheir is surrendered. — Sultan 
Mausum is sent to attack Sumbhajee in the 
Concan. — Imposition of the lizeea — refections. 
— Eeath of Bilere Khan. — A.un'ungzebe arrives 

at Ahmednugur — description of Ms camp. 

Operations of Sultan Mauzmn, Sumbeer B,ao, 
and Khan Jehan. — Bistress of Sultan Mauzum's 

amiy — retumis extremely reduced — operations. 

Mahrattas plunder Baroach, and proclaim 
MoJmmmud Akber emperor. — Operations against 
Beejapoor and Golcondah. — Murder of 
Mahdhuna Bunt. — Truce with Golcondah. 
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Siege md capture of Beejapoo'^ — description of 
the present state of its ruins. — Fall of Gol- 
condah. — Arrcmgements in the conquered districts. 
— Mode in which the Moghuls took possession of, 
and regulated a district. — Operations of the 
Mahrattas. — Svmheer Boo defeats Shirzee 
Khm, hut falls in the battle. — Operations in the 
Carnatic. — Profligacy cmd i/nihecility of Sum- 
hhagee. — Sultan Mohummud Akher quits him i/n 
disgust. — Bemarkahle consequences of the laxity 
of discipli/ne im Swnibhagee's army. — State of the 
Enndoo population i/n Maharashtra. — Impolicy of 
Aurungzehe. — Bemarks on the state of the 
country, extending, by anticipation, to a period 
of twelve years after the subversion of the 
Deccan kingdoms. — Operations of the emperor . — 
Piracies of the English. — Sv/mbhajee surprised 
cmd made prisoner, together with his minister — 
behaviour — execution. — Swm/mary of his 

character. 

Sumbhajeb’s conduct from the time of his 
A D 1680 father’s death until he entered his 

capital, discovered a vigour and 
method the more satisfactory from being unex- 
pected ; and had he taken advantage of the general 
submission, and published a declaration of am- 
nesty, the address and energy he had shown would 
have suppressed all recollection of his early faults ; 
but the barbarity of his disposition was dispalyed 
from the moment he passed the gate of B-aigurh. 
Annajee Dutto was put in irons, thrown into prison, 
and his property confiscated. Raja Ram was also 
confined; Soyera Bye was seized, and when 
brought before Sumbhajee, he insulted her in the 
grossest manner, accused her of having poisoned 
Sivajee, loaded her with every epithet of abuse, and 
ordered her to be put to a cruel and lingering 
death. The Mahratta officers attached to her cause 
were beheaded ; and one, particularly obnoxious, 
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was precipitated from the top of the rock of 
Raigurh, This severity, justly deemed uuneces- 
sary and cruel besides causing an inveterate enmity 
in the minds of Soyera Bye’s relations, was con- 
sidered a most inauspicious commencement, and 
on the occasion of his being seated on the throne, 
in the early part of August, many unfavourable 
auguries were reported in the country.* 

The armistice which Sivajee effected with the 
Moghul viceroy, Khan Jehan Bahadur, when 
quitting his own territory on the Carnatic expedi- 
tion, produced no compromise with the Abyssinians 
of Jinjeera; a petty warfare was constantly main- 
tained in the Ooncan between the Seedee and the 
Mahrattas ; but hostilities became more rancorous 
after the accession of Sumbhajee. 

The island or rock of Henery, near the 
entrance of the harbour of Bombay, was fortified 
by Sivajee, in 1679, which being resented by the 
English, an attempt by them, in conjunction with 
the Seedee, was unsuccessfully made to dispossess 
him of it ; but Kenery, another island of the same 
description, which stands by the side of Henery, 
having been in the same surreptitious manner 
occupied by the Seedee during the ensuing season, 
Sumbhajee’s first efforts were spent in endeavour- 
ing to drive out the Seedee, and with no better 
success than had attended the attempt on Kenery. 
The English as little relished the occupation by the 
one party as by the other, t 

Sumbhajee, whilst his fleet and troops were 
thus employed, proceeded to 
Panalla, for what purpose is not 
clearly ascertained, though, perhaps, it may have 
been to conduct some negotiations with the Beeja- 
poor government. He remained there imtil 
recalled to Eaigurh by the appearance of an 


* Mahratta MSS. 

t Orme, Mahratta MSS., English Records 
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illustrious fugitive who sought an asylum in his 
territory. This personage was Sultan Mohummud 
Akber, the fourth son of the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
who, having been won over by the Rajpoots, con- 
sented to head a rebellion against his father, but 
the scheme was frustrated by the emperor’s address, 
and the prince fled towards Sumbhajee’s country, 
which he was fortunate enough to reach, though 
he was hotly pursued, and the strictest orders 
issued, to all the imperial officers of the districts in 
his route, to intercept him.* 

Sumbhajee sent an officer to welcome his 
arrival, appointed the village of Dodsay for his 
residence, the name of which, in compliment to 
his guest, was changed to Padshapoor ; but some 
affair, of which Mahratta manuscripts take no 
notice, detained him at Panalla, and prevented his 
visiting the prince on his first arrival. In the 
meantime the restless faction of Annajee Dutto, in 
order to forward their own views, and procure his 
enlargement, took advantage of Sumbhajee’s 
absence to propose some overtures to Sultan 
Mohummud Akber in favour of Raja Ram. The 
news of this fresh conspiracy was first .communi- 
cated to Sumbhajee by Dadajee Rugonath, Des- 
pandya of Mhar, and excited suspicion towards 
his guest, until the prince himself communicated 
the circumstances, which entirely dispelled his 
doubts, and Sumbhajee visited and welcomed him 
with much cordiality. 

Tja.e intrigue on the part of the friends of 
Annajee Dutto was said to have been supported by 
the whole of the Sirkay family in the Ooncan, 
whose motive was revenge for the death of Soyera 
Bye. Ballajee Aujee Chitnoes, a ma.n of the 
Purbhoo caste, who had stood hi-gh in Sivajee’s 


. .*Ome, Scott’s Deooaa. maieeKhan. Mahratta MSS., and copy of an 
original letter from Mnhuminad Akber, to Sumbhajee, 
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favoui’,* and had been employed by Sumbhajee 
himself on a confidential mission to Bombay, was 
accused of being a principal instigator in the 
meditated treachery. This person, together with 
his eldest son, one of his relations named Samjee 
Anjee, Heerajee Purzimd, such of the Sirkays as 
could be apprehended, and lastly Annajee Dutto 
himself, were at once led out to execution, tied to 
the feet of elephants, and trampled to death. The 
principal members of the Sirkay family fled in 
consternation, and several of them entered the 
Moghul service. Sumbhajee’s severity, even if 
just towards Ballajee Aujee, which is doubtful, 
was extremely impolitic in regard to Annajee 
Dutto, To put a Bramin to death is always looked 
upon with horror, and the fate of the gallant Punt 
Suchew, who had performed such important 
services during the rise of Sivajee, was viewed, by 
every one capable of appreciating his worth, as a 
violent and harsh measure, calculated racher to 
create fear and dissension, than to insure obedience 
and unanimity. 

Of this number was Moro Punt Pingley, 
Peishwa, who, as his jealousy was extinct in his 
rival’s death, did not fail to inveigh with honest 
boldness, against the impiety and impolicy of his 
execution. A Kanoja Bramin from Hindostan, 
named Kuloosha, who had by some means 
insinuated himself into Sumbhajee’s favour, and 
who was the secret adviser of his actions, recom- 
mended the imprisonment of Moro Punt. The 
Peishwa was accordingly thrown into conflnement, 
and Sumbhajee with the aid of this inexperienced 
man, equally presumptuous with himself, under- 
took the conduct of all state affairs. 


* By an original aunnud it appears that Sivajee had offered to make him 
one of the Purdhana, which he declined accepting The reader will recogniae, 
in Balla}ee Aujeo, the person in whose handwriting many of those papers are 
preserved, to which this history is much indebted. 
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Ramdas Swamy, the friend and spiritual 
director of Sivajee, whose life and conduct seem 
to have merited the universal encomiums of his 
countrymen, a few days previous to his death, 
wrote Sumhhajee an excellent and judicious letter, 
advising him for the future rather than upbraiding 
him for the past, and pointing out the example of 
his father, yet carefully abstaining from personal 
comparison. 

About the same time Rugonath Naraiu Hun- 
wuntay undertook a journey from the Carnatic, 
having left Hurjce Raja Mahareek in charge of 
the government during his absence. On his arrival 
at Raigurh, as he brought with him a considerable 
treasure, the balance saved from the revenue of 
the districts, he was well received, and as was due 
to one of the Purdhans, and so distinguished an 
officer, a full durbar was assembled on the occasion. 
Rugonath ISTarain took this unusual opportunity* 
of entering on public affairs, and represented all 
the evils likely to result from the disregard shown 
to experienced servants, and to the forms of 
government instituted by Sivajee ; he pointed out 
what ought to be done, and whilst maintaining 
his arguments, boldly censured Sumbhajee’s pro- 
ceedings, and predicted his fall. 

It would seem difficult to account for the 
temerity of Rugonath Narain, especially as his 
brother, Jenardin Punt, was still in confinement ; 
but Sumbhajee was probably sensible that any 
violence towards Rugonath Narain, might at once 
place the Carnatic at his uncle’s disposal ; and it 
is remarkable, that decided language from a m an 
whom he respects, generally overawes the most 
ungovernable Mahratta. Sumbhajee promised to 
release Moro Pont and Jenardin Punt, and Rugo- 
nath Punt himself was civilly dismissed to his 


* Staio a'^airs are seWom discn^Bed in full durbar, and no business la 
entered upon at a first visit 
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government. He died, however, before he reached 
Ginjee, and Sumbhajee not only fulfilled his pro- 
mise of releasing Moro Punt and Jenardin Punt, 
hut advanced the latter to the rank of Amat, 
vacant by his brother’s death, confirmed Hui'jee 
Haja in the government of the Carnatic, and 
Heeloo Punt Moreishwur, the son of Moro Punt, 
Peishwa, was appointed under him as Mootaliq or 
chief agent of affairs But this amendment was 
but temporary, and the favourite Kuloosha obtain- 
ed a complete ascendancy over his mind.* 

On the occasion of Sumbhajee’s meeting with 
Prince Akber, it was rumoured abroad that the 
Mahrattas and B/ajpoots were about to unite for 
the purpose of dethroning Aurungzebe, and 
placing Sultan Akber on the throne.t But vanity 
and anger are more active stimulants to common 
minds than ambition or glory ; no speculation of 
that kind diverted Sumbhajee from the more 
humble design of reducing Jinjeera; to possess 
himself of a place which his father had failed in 
taking, to avenge the pillage of several of his 
villages, and the daily insults experienced from 
the Seedee, were the causes which combined to 
make this an object of paramount interest. 

He in the first place directed Khundoojee 
Purzund, one of his creatures, to desert to Jinjeera, 
and endeavour, by corrupting some of the Scedee’s 
people, to blow up the magazine when the attack 
was about to commence. A large body of troops 
were assembled, and the command of the expedi- 
tion given to Dadajee Eugonath Heshpandya, with 
the promise, in case of success, of being made one 
of the eight Purdhans.* 

The plot of Khundoojee Purzund was discover- 
ed by means of a female slave, before the attack 


* Mahratta MSS. 
t Orme. 
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eommenced, and he, with many of his accomplices, 
were put to death.* 

Sumbhajee, accompanied by Sultan Akber, 
. -n leua pToceeded to Dhunda Eaiepoor, 
tor the purpose of stimulatmg the 
exertions of his troops. He proposed tilling up the 
channel by an immense mound of earth and stones, 
and thus advancing to the assault. The work was 
actually in progress, when he was suddenly called 
upon to oppose a body of Moghul horse under the 
command of Hossein Ali Khan, which advanced 
from Ahmednugnr, by the route of Joonere, 
descended the Ghauts, and ravaged the Kallian 
district north of Pan well. Sumbhajee attacked 
them in front, prevented their penetrating to the 
southward, and having stopped their supplies on 
all sides, the Moghul general retired before the 
rains. 

The siege of Jinjeera was continued by Dada- 
jee Eugonath, and in the month of August, the 
defences having been battered down, an assault 
was attempted by means of boats, but the slippery 
rock and beating of the surf, prevented the assail- 
ants from keeping their footing. They were re- 
pulsed with the loss of 200 men, and the attempt 
on the island was abandoned.* 

After the siege was raised, and the besieging 
army withdrawn, the Seedees made constant in- 
roads, destroying cows, carrying off the women, 
and burning the villages. They even penetrated 
to Mhar, and seized the wife of Dadajee Eugonath, 
the ofiScer so lately employed against them.* 

These insults greatly enraged Sumbhajee ; ho 
threatened to punish the English and Portuguese 
for maintaining a neutrality towards Jinjeera, and 
during the remainder of the monsoon he made 
preparations for an attack on the Seedee’s fleet 


^ M&hr&ttoi VI SS, Ormo, 
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In the month of October, the principal command- 
ers of his armed vessels, sailed out of the Nagotna 
river in quest of the Seedee, whose fleet was at 
anchor off Mazagon, in Bombay harbour. On 
preceiving the approach of the Mahrattas, the 
Seedee immediately got under weigh, and stood up 
towards the Tannah river when, having chosen his 
position, he lay to and waited for the Mahrattas. 
Seedee Missree, the relation of Seedee Sumbhole, 
who had deserted to Sumbhajee, led the attack, and 
was well supported by the other officers. But 
Takoot Khan in person commanded the Jinjeera 
fleet ; and although he had only 16 vessels to twice 
that number of Sumbhajee’s which attacked him, 
he gamed a complete victory. Seedee Missree was 
mortally wounded, and taken prisoner in his own 
vessel, which, mth three others, was captured by 
the Seedee.* Some of the Mahratta fleet were 
sunk, defending themselves to the last.f 

Sumbhajee, exasperated by this defeat, began 
to carry his threats against the Europeans into 
effect; he commenced with the Portuguese, by 
plundering some of their villages, and was prepar- 
ing to fortify the island of Elephanta in Bombay 
harbour, for the purpose of annoying the English, 
and preventing the Seedee’s vessels from anchoring 
at Mazagon during the monsoon ; but he was 
diverted from this latter scheme, and suddenly 
resolved on endeavouring to form an alliance with 
the English against the Moghuls and the Seedee. 
His inducement to this plan, was intelligence of 
great preparations on the part of Aurungzebe, and 
the arrival at Aurangabad of Sultan Mauzum, 
whom the emperor had sent forward, appointed for 
the fourth time, to the government of the four 
Soobehs of the Deccan. 

According to his projected change of politics, 
Sumbhajee sent an ambassador to Bombay, who 

^ Orme, and Mahratta MBS 

t Mahratta MS. 
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pretended to inform the council of a scheme which 
the Moghuls had laid for reducing the island, and 
proposed an alliance against them and the Seedees. 
The council listened to these overtures, with a 
view of procuring an exemption from certain 
duties which were levied by Sumhhajee’s oflS-cers, 
on the trade of the factories on the Coromandel 
coast ; but although the negotiation was protract- 
ed to some length, neither party at this time ob- 
tained their desire.* 

Sumbhajee was again called to repel an ini'oad 
into the Concan by a detachment 
A. D. 1683. under Runmust Khan, supported 
by another Moghul ofidcer, named Roh OoUah 
Khan, whom the prince had detached against him. 
These troops advanced to KaUian Bhoemree, 
ravaged the country, as had been done the preced- 
ing season, but returned to Ahmednugur before 
the rains, without having effected anything worthy 
of notice.! 

In prosecution of the war against the 
Portuguese, Sumbhajee attacked Ghoule in the 
month of June, but he could make no impression 
on a regular European fortification. The viceroy 
of Goa did not confine his operations to defensive 
warfare. He took the field in the month of 
October, and invaded Sumbhajee’s territory with a 
considerable army, 1,200 of whom were Europeans. 
The Portuguese in their warfare exhibited greater 
barbarity than Maharatta freebooters. They not 
only carried fire and sword into the defenceless 
villages, but destroyed the temples, and attempted 
to convert their prisoners by force, f 

The viceroy neglected no means of hostility, 
he had anticipated Sumbhajee’s intention of forti- 
fying the island of Aujee Dewa, and now gave 

♦Orme 

+ Mahratta MSS , Orme, Scott’s Deccan 

i Orme says they were burnt by the Inquisition , but although many bar- 
barities are alleged against the Portuguese, by the Mabrattas, they nowhere 
assert this. 
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orders to some armed vessels stationed there, to 
cruize against Sumhhajee’s fleet, and distress the 
trade of Oarwar. The viceroy advanced in person 
with the army, and laid siege to Ponda. 
Sumhhajee, who possessed all the ardent bravery 
of his father, though without his prudence or his 
talents, immediately marched at the head of an 
inconsiderable force to raise the siege, and on 
coming in sight of Ponda, although his numbers 
were inferior to the Portuguese, he commenced an 
attack on their rear. 

The fort was at this time breached, and might 
have been stormed, but the viceroy with the ideas 
of a European, unused to Indian warfare, alarmed 
lest his retreat should be cut off, and Goa exposed 
to danger, immediately resolved on retiring. He 
effected his retreat ; but at the expense of the 
whole of his camp equipage, stores, guns, and 
equipments : 1,200 of his men were slain, of whom 
200 were Europeans. 

On arriving at the back water which separates 
the island of Goa or Pangin from the main land, 
Sumhhajee, who had headed repeated charges, 
again led on the horse, intending to have dashed 
across with the fugitives, but the Portuguese, 
from a better knowledge of the ford, and from 
having stationed boats, and lined the opposite 
banks with troops, repulsed the attempt. 
Sumhhajee rallied his men, and again tried to ford, 
but although he headed the troops himself, and 
persevered until his horse was swimming, he was 
at last obliged to desist, owing to the flood-tide.* 

Sumhhajee on this occasion particularly 
signalized himself, and Bhowanee the sword of his 
father, which he used, could not have been better 
wielded ; but wnth his usual obstinacy, he persist- 
ed in his rash design of crossing over into the 
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island, and ordered boats to be brought for the 
purpose. Two hundred of his men were embarked 
and transported, when the Portuguese boats com- 
ing round, intercepted the return of the Mahrattas, 
and the enraged and defeated troops of the viceroy 
fell upon the 200 men thus exposed to their fury, 
and destroyed most of them.* 

The siege of Choule was continued without 
success ; but Oaranja was taken possession of, and 
retained for nearly a year. Several places belong- 
ing to the Portuguese, between Bassein and 
Damaun, were attacked and destroyed, and the 
viceroy made overtures for peace, but as Sumbhajee 
demanded five crores of pagodas as a preliminary, 
they were at once broken off. 

The Mahratta horse, a part only of which 
were required on these services in the Concan, 
were as usual let loose to plunder, and subsist in 
the upper country during the fair season, and this 
year they were fruitlessly pursued by a force from 
Aurungabad.t 

To follow them in all cases, or to trace their 
incursions with precision from about the period at 
which we have arrived, is scarcely possible. Nor 
is it necessary. If we can account for the growth 
of their predatory power amidst the general 
warfare and confusion throughout the Deccan, and 
connect the principal incidents by which their 
empire was extended, it is aU that can prove 
interesting or instructive in their history. 

Prom the time of Moro Punt’s confinement, 
Kuloosha was entrusted with the entire manage- 
ment of public affairs ; nor did the partial enlarge- 
ment of the Peishwa, for the short time he after- 
wards lived, produce in this respect any change. 


* Orme 
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Sumbhajee, when not actually employed in the 
field, gave himself iip to idleness or to vice ; none 
could have access but Kuloosha, and if any one 
ventured to approach without the favourite’s 
permission, Sumbhajee flew into a passion, and 
punished the intruder. Kuloosha, as possessing a 
religious character, could not consistently be 
admitted to any other rank among the Purdhans, 
than that of Pandit Kao ; in addition to that 
honour, he was dignified with the title of Chun- 
dagau-Matya Kuvee-Kulus.* Although in the 
Mahratta manuscripts, Kuloosha is loaded with 
many epithets of abuse, he is seldom accused of 
having been the pander of Sumbhajee’s vices ; it is 
even admitted that he was a learned and courtly 
man, and that he excelled in poetry, but his total 
incapacity for his high station, and the ruinous 
consequences, l)oth of his neglect and his measures, 
may be very clearly gleaned from the Mahratta 
writings : in these, the ascendancy gained over the 
mind of Sumbhajee, is ascribed to magic, m which 
Kuloosha is believed to have been a perfect adept. 

The system, which Sivajee introduced, soon fell 
into decay, wherever the efficiency of the establish- 
ments depended upon the vigilance or care of the 
executive aulhorltJ^ This was first perceivable in 
the army whore the discipline and strict orders of 
Sivajee were neglected. When the horse took the 
field, stragglers were allowed to join, plunder was 
secreted, woinej. followers who had been prohibi- 
ted on pain of death, were not only permitted, but 
women were brought off from the enemy’s country 
as an established article of plunder, and either 
retained as concubines, or sold as slaves. 

The small returns brought back by the 
commanders of the horse, were insufficient for the 


* Which may be rendeied into E iaduh, indet of the Vedas, and 

illuatnoua poet” It is trom the tsocond title, »oe-Knlu8, that he derived 
hia name Kub Kulus, or occasionally Kublis ICawii, amongst Mahomedans 
and Emopeans, and ms nickname of Oubjee amongst the Mahratta soldiery. 
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pay of the troops ; they took the field in arrears, 
and permission to keep a portion of their plunder 
was an ample and desirable comjiensation for the 
regular pay allowed by Sivajee. 

Sumbhajee was prodigal in his expenses, and 
as he considered his father’s treasure inexhaustible, 
even the favourite minister was unwilling to rouse 
his dangerous temper by touching on that theme. 
No revenue was received from the Carnatic after 
the death of Rugonath Punt ; the districts in that 
quarter maintained themselves, but as loss rather 
than advantage was now the result of most of the 
expeditions, by which, in the time of Sivajee, so 
much was amassed, Kuloosha conceived he had 
discovered an easy mode of replenishing the 
treasury, by raising the land-rent, through the 
addition of various assessments; but when he 
came to collect the revenue, he found that the 
receipts were as much diminished from what they 
had been in the time of Sivajee, as the assessments 
were nominally increased. 

The managers of districts were in consequence 
removed, for what appeared to him, evident 
peculation. The revenue was farmed, many of the 
ryots fled from their villages, and speedy ruin 
threatened the territory of Sumbhajee, without the 
approach of Aurungzebe, who this year advanced to 
Burhanpoor with a vast army, for the purpose of 
carrying his designs on the Deccan into execution. 

The ostensible impediments to the emperor’s 
plans, were, in comparison to his apparent means, 
very inconsiderable. The state of Hyderabad was 
the most formidable as to men and money, and 
the king, Abou Hoossein, was possessed of great 
private riches in jewels. His administration, con- 
ducted principally under Mahdhuna Punt, was 
popular amongst a large proportion of his Hindoo 
subjects, but many of the principal Mahomedan 
officers were disgusted at the sway exercised by a 
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Bramin, over both their prince and country. Their 
jealously was fomented by the secret emissaries of 
Aurungzebe ; but Abou Hoossein, sensible of the 
minister’s value, did not withdraw his confidence 
or support. 

MuUik Berkhordar, the envoy of Aurungzebe, 
residing at the capital of Beejapoor, not only 
succeeded in drawing over many of the principal 
officers who were pensioned or employed by the 
emperor, bat to his influence may be ascribed the 
decay of Musaood Khan’s power. The faction 
opposed to the regent, was headed by Syud Mukh- 
toom, an Oomrah of no distinction, but he was 
supported by Shirzee Khan, the best officer then 
left in the Beejapoor army. Shirzee Khan’s 
enmity towards Musaood Khan, originated in the 
preference shown the latter for infantry, which 
was contrary both to the interest and judgment of 
the former : many of the best horse under Shirzee 
Khan had been discharged, and Musaood Khan 
had been obliged to call in the aid of Sivajee, at 
the expense of ceding some of the finest districts in 
the kingdom. This faction forced Musaood Khan 
to quit Beejapeor and retire to Adonee, probably 
about a year* after Sivajee’s death. By whom 
the neiv administration was conducted is uncertain; 
but as the envoy of Aurungzebe had always re- 
presented the treaty with the Mahrattas as a great 
source of displeasure to the emperor, one of its 
first acts, after the removal of Musaood Khan, was 
an injudicious attempt to recover some of the 
fertile territory near the banks of the Kistna, of ■ 
which Sivajee had acquired possession, Merich 
was retaken, and the breach AvMch this occasioned 
between Sumbhajee andthe Beejapoor government, 
seems to have been irreparable. It was the inter- 


* The Beeiapoor Manusmipta and tradiixons afPord nothing better than 
oonjeobnre on this subioot, noi oouM I ascertain it thoie was a regent after 
Masaood Khan letiied 
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est of Sumbhajee to unite with the Mahomedan 
states on this occasion, and Mahdhuna Punt made 
some endeavours to effect a confederacy, hut there 
were so many parties and interests, such jealously 
and imbecility, that no state could call forth its 
own resources, still less could aU combine in one 
grand effort. Por whilst Aurungzebc’s emissaries 
pretended at each of the courts of Beejapoor and 
Hyderabad, that the emperor meant to extend to 
it, particular favour and protection, some of the 
members of the state were weak enough to be lulled 
by such palpable illusions, and many of the nobles 
wore traitors ; so that the osteasible authorities in 
each government, distrusting all around them, were 
careful not to suggest proceedings which might 
ensure their own assassination or precipitate the 
hostility of the emperor. When Musaood Khan 
was obliged to reduce the army, he maintained but 
a small number of cavalry in addition to the 
Mabratta munsubdars, wdio, in fear of losmg their 
jagheers, enams, and hereditary rights, still 
acknowledged themselves the servants of the 
Beejapore state Some of the members of the 
different families had, however, enrolled them- 
selves with Sivajee, and continued under the stand- 
ard of Sumbhajee. 

The Mahratta munsubdars, formerly under 
tlie Nizam Shahee state, in like manner paid obe- 
dience to the Moghuls, whilst many of their rela- 
tions were m the army of Sumbhajee. Wherever 
there were disputes regarding hereditary rights, 
w'hich is generally the case amongst village and 
district officers, as well as enamdars, jagheedars, 
and all old Hindoo families, the party not in pos- 
session, as the country became more and more 
unsettled, always w^ent over to the mvading enemy, 
prompted by motives of self-interest, but more by 
feelings of spite and personal enmity, in hopes of 
finding some occasion for wreaking vengeance on 
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tlie opponent. If ilie invader prevailed, the 
occupant was frequently ejected, and he took the 
same mode of being reinstated ; or, if fortunate 
enough to make his peace by timely submission, 
the other party awaited another opportunity. 

Aurungzebe understood and took advantage of 
these feuds The reader, at all acquainted with 
the Hindoo character, can conceive the bitter 
rancour with which they pursued these quarrels, 
when there are several instances of one party be- 
commg a Mahomedan, in order to ruin his adver- 
sary and gratify revenge. The services of the 
Hindoo munsubdars, under the Mahomedan states, 
became exactly in proportion to the measure of 
punishment or reward, which the government they 
acknowledged could inflict or bestoM\ 

This brief survey of the state of the Deccan 
must be understood to apply to that period which 
followed the first year of Sumbhajoe’s accession, 
up to the fall of Beejapoor and Golcondah, when 
additional causes of disturbance and confusion will 
appear. But previously to entering upon the war 
which was directed by Aurungzebe in person, it is 
tit to notice an extraordinary event which occurred 
amongst our own coimtrymen, in their then small 
establishment on the west of India, of which Surat 
was, at that time, the residence of the governor, or 
president of the council, under whom the East 
India Company’s factories on the coast, were 
managed. 

In December, 1688, the garrison of Bombay, 
at the head of which was Captain Keigwin, con- 
fined the deputy of the governor of Surat, declar- 
ed they held the island for the king, and that they 
would submit to no other authority. This act of 
rebellion being limited to a small insulated space, 
and Keigwin its i nstigator, a firm, resolute man, 
who maintained order amongst his inferiors, not- 
withstanding the pernicious example he had set, 
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the ruinous consequences so much to be dreaded, 
were happily obviated, and an amnesty having been 
promised by Sir Thomas G-rantham, whom the 
president in council at Surat had named to act 
under a general commission obtained from the 
king, the whole island was surrendered and restor- 
ed to the lawful authorities, 11th November, 1684. 

The state of parties in England had probably 
as great an effect in occasioning this proceediog as 
its immediate cause. The interests of commercial 
adventurers, and the rival East India Company, 
which sprang up about this time, created a variety 
of reports, and spread opinions In India prejudicial 
to the existing company. This, no doubt, tended 
to diminish that respect for them in the eyes of 
their own servants, which was of so much impor- 
tance to the preservation of their authority. 

The directors injudiciously chose this period, 
for reducing their expenses by decreasing the 
allowances of their military. The president in 
council at Surat carried the orders into effect, in 
that ungracious and arbitrary manner which 
appears to have marked the government of Sir 
John Child, and in the state of feeling which these 
various causes were likely to produce in high- 
spiiited rash men, the revolt which ensued, how- 
ever inexcusable, is not surprising. 

It was fortunate that the president had not 
the means of attempting to enforce immediate 
obedience, otherwise it is possible the rebels might 
have been driven to the infamous alternative of 
making over the island to the Moghuls or the 
Mahrattas. Keigwin’s management, however, in 
several respects, merited commendation, particular- 
ly in having obtained from Sumbhajee not only a 
confirmation of the axticles agreed to by Sivajee, 
but a grant for the establishment of factories at 
Cuddalore and Thevenapatam, an exemption from 
duties in the Carnatic, and the balance of compen- 
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sation for losses sustained by the English, at 
diffeient places, formerly plundered by the 
Mahrattas.* 

We now return to affairs of greater magnitude 
than those of the infant establish- 
^ ments of the East India Company, 

connected, however, not only with our subject, 
but intimately linked with the causes by which the 
British nation has obtained such vast power in 
that distant portion of the globe. 

Aurangzebe, whom we have mentioned as 
marching to Burhanpoor, remained there for some 
months regulating several departments in finance, 
and settling plans for the approaching grand 
arrangements he had in contemplation. He first 
ordered Sultan Mauzum, now dignified with the 
title of Shah Alum,t to proceed in advance from 
Ahmednugur with his whole army, and reduce 
Sumbhiijee’s southern territory, whilst Sultan 
Azim was directed to reduce his northern forts 
about Oandeish, Buglana, and Sungumnere, and to 
commence by besieging the important fortress of 
Salheir, the acquisition of which by Moro Punt 
had afforded such facility for Mahratta inroads 
through Candeish. Accordingly, Sultan Mauzum 
descended into the Concan by the Ambadurray 
G-haut, near Nassuck, and passing the Kallian 
district, already devastated, advanced to the south- 
ward, where he plundered and burnt the country 
from Eaigurh to Vingorla. Sultan Azim marched 
towards Salheir, where much resistance was 
expected, but Nelcnam Khan, the Moghul kHlidar 
of Molheir, who joined the prince on his advance, 
had obtained a previous promise from his 
neighbour, the Mahratta havildar, to surrender 
Salheir as soon as the army came before it. Such 
negotiations being always doubtful in their issue, 

* Orme 

1 1 shall ooijtmue to Bse the name by which be is already known to the 
readei , 
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Neknam Khan had prudently communicated the 
agreement to the emperor only, the place, how- 
ever, was evacuated, and the prince, with the feel- 
ing of a very young commander, disappointed in 
the expected fame of the conquest, expressed great 
displeasure at being sent on such a service. He 
was shortly after recalled, the emperor promising 
to employ him in the war against Beejapoor.* 
Shahabodeen Khan was, therefore, ordered to 
reduce the remainder of the forts, but met with an 
unexpected resistance from the havildar of 
Ramseje, by whom his troops being repeatedly 
repulsed, Khan Jehan Buhadur was sent to repair 
the failure, but after many vaunting attempts, 
equally unsuccessful as those of his predecessoi’, 
he was compelled to retire with disgrace. 

Sultan Mauzum’s aimy, although they had 
overrun the greater part ot‘ the Ooncan, do not 
appear to have come prepared for sieges ; the forts 
and placas of strength still remained in the hands 
of Sumbhajee, who, during this inroad, sent his 
cavalry to subsist in the upper country, whilst Jie 
himself retired with Sultan Akber to Vishalgurh. 
The distresses occasioned by the ravages of the 
invading army soon recoiled upon themselves, and 
scarcity prevailed in their camp. Sumbhajee 
taking advantage of the improvident waste they 
had made, ordered down his horse, and dii*ected 
them, assisted by the different garrisons of the 
forts, to stop the roads, cut off supplies, harass 
them by desultory attacks, and destroy the for- 
agers and stragglers. The Mahratta horse found 
subsistence from the grass and grain stored under 
the protection of the forts, but the Moghuls were 
soon in great distress, and thousands of followers, 
horses, and cattle, perished. 

The emperor apprized of their situation, but 
unwilling to sanction what might seem a defeat. 


* Khafee Khan. 
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directed the force under Shaliabodeen TTh an to 
proceed for the purpose of opening the communica- 
tion ; and orders were sent to the Moghul governor 
at Surat, to embark supplies for Dhunda Eajepoor 
and Vingorla. The demand being urgent, the 
vessels were sent off, as laden, without waiting for 
convoy, and Sumbhajee’s cruizers, apprized of their 
approach, took the greater part. Such a scanty 
supply annved that it became impossible to exist 
in that situation, and Sultan Mauzum was obliged 
to retire towards the Ambah Ghaut, which he 
ascended, and afterwards cantoned his army, 
during the monsoon, near Walwa on the banks of 
the Kistna. 

Shahabodeen Khan, when directed to march 
for the relief of the prince, advanced as far as 
Nizampoor near Eaigurh, when he was opposed by 
Sumbhajee, whom he defeated, probably in a very 
partial action ; but small advantages are always 
over-estimated in unsuccessful campaigns, Shaha- 
bodeen, being a personal favourite with the em- 
peror, and at the head of a body of Tooranee 
Moghuls, his countrymen, whom it was the 
emperor’s desire to conciliate, was honoured with 
the title of Ghazee-ud-deen, and the recollection 
of his failure at Eamseje purposely obliterated. 
Such, we may here observe, is the earliest account 
we have, in the history of the Deccan, of the 
ancestor of the family of Kizam-ool-Moolk, after- 
wards so conspicuous in the annals of that country. 

The empei’or, in the meantime, had quitted 
Burhanpoor, and arrived at Aurungabad. During 
his stay at the former city, amongst other arrange- 
ments, he issued orders for the collection of the 
Jizeea,* a poll-tax levied on all his subjects, not 
Mahomedans, which was to be as strictly exacted in 
the 'Deccan, as in the northern part of the empire. 


* The Jizeea was thirteen rupees per annum, for every 2,000 rupees 
worth of property possessed by Hindoos. Soott’s Deccan. 
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To reconcile such a measure with that cha- 
racter for wisdom which has been assigned to 
Aurungzebe, is impossible ; it would even be in- 
explicable in a person of ordinary capacity, but 
the workings of fanaticism always warp the under- 
standing, and Aurungzebe may have supposed that, 
his undertaking merited divine favour, by giving 
the people about to be conquered, the alternative 
of conversion or taxation. There could be no 
political reason for such an edict, although his 
apologists may point out the mean one of gratify- 
ing the IMahomedan vulgar, and affording an 
earnest, of what his emissaries professed at Beoja- 
poor and Golcondah, that ho was coming to the 
Deccan for the purpose of suppressing idolatry, 
and placing Mahomedan power on such a footing, 
as would, in future, uphold the dignity of the faith 
of Islam. 

The imperial service sustained considerable 
loss this year by the death of Dllero Khan. He 
had great experience in Deccan warfare, had seen 
more service than most officers of his time, and 
had signalized himself on many occasions. He 
always suspected, and in his old age neglected, by 
the emperor, after having fought his battles for 26 
years. A just retribution, when we know, that in 
joining the crafty Aurungzebe, he became a traitor 
to the cause of the generous, confiding and un- 
fortunate Dara. 

Sumbhajee was still at war with the Portu- 
guese, and the latter had instigated the chief of 
Soonda, and the Dessayes of Karwar, to throw off 
their allegiance ; Sumbhajee, about the end of the 
rains, sent some of his troops into the northern 
Concan, and again plundered the exposed parts of 
the Portuguese possessions in that quarter; he 
himself came to Panalla to watch the motions of 
Sultan Mauzum’s army. 

The emperor, at the opening of the fair season, 
leaving Khan Jehan at Aurungabad, moved with 
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the grand camp, in more than ordinary magni- 
ficience, towards Ahmednugur, 

The number of his forces is not specified by 
any Moghul historian, and the estimate formed by 
the Mahrattas is quite incredible. The display of 
power, however, presented by Aurungzebe’s march 
into the Deccan, was grand and imposing to a 
degree which has seldom been surpassed. Besides 
foreigners, his cavalry assembled from Gabul, 
Oandahar, Mooltan, Lahore, Rajpootana, and the 
extended provinces of his vast empire, was the 
flower of his army, and presented an array of 
gigantic men and horses completely armed and 
accoutred, whom it might be imagined, the more 
slender and lighter armed natives of the Deccan 
could hardly venture to oppose. His infantry was 
also numerous, and was composed of musketeers, 
matchlockmen, and archers, well equipped ; besides 
bodies of hardy Bundelas and Mewattees accus- 
tomed to predatory contest among the mountains, 
and the better able to cope with the Mahratta 
Mawulees. To these were afterwards added many 
thousands of infantry, raised in the Carnatic. 
.Besides a number of field-pieces, which accom- 
panied the royal tents, there were several hundred 
pieces of cannon manned by natives of Hindoostan, 
and directed by European gunners, and a great 
number of miners were attached to the park of 
artillery, with artizans of every description. A 
long train of war-elephants, was followed by a 
number of the same animals on the empei’or’s 
private establishment, employed to carry the ladies 
of his seraglio, or to convey such of his tents as 
were too large to be borne on camels. Numerous 
led horses, magnificently caparisoned, formed a 
stud for the emperor’s riding ; a menagerie accom- 
panied the camp, from which the rarest animals 
in the world were frequently brought forth and 
exhibited by their keepers before the emperor and 
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his court whilst hawks, hounds, hunting tigers, 
trained elephants, and every accompaniment _ used 
for field sport, swelled the pomp of this prodigious 
retinue. The canvas-walls which encompassed the 
royal tents, formed a circumferenee of 1,200 yards 
and contained every description of apartment to 
be found in the most spacious palace. Halls of 
audience for public assemblies and pi’ivy councils, 
with all the courts and cabinets attached to them, 
each hall magnificently adorned, and having 
within it, a raised seat or throne for the emperor, 
suiTOunded by gilded pillars with canopies of 
velvet, richly fringed, and superbly embroidered ; 
separate tents, as mosques and oratories ; baths and 
galleries for archery, and gymnastic exercises ; a 
seraglio as remarkable for luxury and privacy as 
that of Delhi; Persian caipets, damasks, and 
tapestries; European velvets, satins, and broad- 
cloths ; Chinese silks of every description, and 
Indian muslins and cloth of gold, were employed in 
all the tents with the utmost profusion and effect. 
Gilded balls and cupolas surmounted the tops of 
the royal tents; the outside of which, and the 
canvas walls, w^ere of a variety of lively colours, 
disposed in a manner which heightened the general 
splendour. The entrance into the royal enclosure 
Avas through a spacious portal, flanked by two 
elegant pavilions, from which extended, on each 
side, rows of cannon, forming an avenue, at the 
extremity of which, was an immense tent contain- 
ing the great state drums, and imperial band ; — a 
little further in front was the post of the grand 
guard on duty, commanded by a nobleman, who 
mounted with it daily. On the other sides, sur- 
rounding the great enclosure just mentioned, wore 
separate tents, for the emperor’s armoury, harness, 
&c., a tent for water, kept cool with saltpetre, 
another for fruit, a third for sweetmeats, a fourth 
for betel, and so on, with numerous kitchens, 
stables, &c., &o. Such luxury in a camp is scarcely 
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to be conceived ; but besides what has been des- 
cribed, every tent had its exact duplicate, which 
was sent on in advance to be prepared against the 
emperor’s arrival. His march was a pi’ocession, 
and when he entered his pavilions, a salvo from 
50 or 60 pieces of ordnance announced the event ; 
and he assumed and maintained every form and 
cermony observed at the established residence for 
the imperial court. 

The magnificence of such a spectacle, which 
formed a remarkable contrast with the plain and 
even austere personal habits of the emperor, was 
intended to strengthen his power by the awe with 
which it impressed his subjects ; but as his state 
was imitated by his nobles, it proved a serious en- 
cumbrance to the movements of his army, while the 
devouring expense of such establishments pressed 
hard on his finances, and soon crippled even the 
most necessary of his military and political arrange- 
ments. 

We may easily suppose that the inconveniences 
of this style of magnificence, of which all the 
Moghul camps in some degree partook, must have 
been already experienced by Sultan Mauzum 
during his campaign in the Ooncan. Whilst he 
lay at Walwa above the Ghauts, he took possession 
in the emperor’s name, of such parts of the country 
as he could cover, and deeds are yet extant, con- 
firming in his own name, grants of lands, originally 
given by the Beejapoor government. In the 
month of October, a pestilence broke out in his 
camp, which swept off many of his men, and 
greatly diminished his force, but on receiving the 
0 j]fjpgjiQr’g orders to reduce the south-west districts 
above the Ghauts, formerly taken by Sivajee from 
Beejapoor, he advanced without hesitation for that 
purpose, and Azim Shah, who had commenced the 
war against Beejapoor with indifferent success, 
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opened the campaign to the northward, by laying 
siege to Sholapoor. 

Sumbhajee’s troops in the C5oncan, under the 
command of Humheer Rao, 
A. D. 1685. apprized of the exposed state of 
Candeisb, were secretly reinforced by several 
detachments, and moved off to the northward. 
They suddenly appeared at Burhanpoor,* plundered 
it of much property and riches for several days, 
and retired as rapidly as their heavy loads would 
permit, leaving the whole country, in their route 
from Burhanpoor to Nassuck, in a blaze. 

Khan Jehan, on hearing of this inroad, moved 
from Aurungabad in pursuit, but in place of 
marching to Ohandore or Unkye Tunkye to cut off 
their retreat, which he might have done, he crossed 
the range of hills at the Ajunta pass, and wheeled 
round to the left, but he never came within five 
marches of the Mahrattas. After having followed 
them to a considerable distance to the southward, 
he received orders to place thannas in the country 
between Joonere and Singurh, whilst the young 
prince Kaum Bukhsh was sent to cover Burhan- 
poor. 

Khan Jehan took possession of Poona and the 
adjacent country, where he left Khakur Khan as 
Poujdar, and was proceeding by the emperor’s 
order to support Azim Shah, who had taken 
Sholapoor, and was advancing towards Beejapoor, 
but the prince finding that he could not contend 
with Shirzce Khan, had re-crossed the Beema, 
which made the junction of Khan Jehan un- 
necessary.! 

Sultan Mauzum, meanwhile, had successively 
captured Gokauk, Hooblee, and Dharwar, in which 

* I plao 6 this ftocotdiBgf to Mr Orme^s dato, who has it from the rocords 
of the factory of Candeish, and circumstanoes oorroborate its oorreotnessi 
The fact 18^ distinctly mentioned by Mahratta mannsonpta, and Khafee Khan , 
but the dates widely disagree, and are in both obviously misplaced 
f Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS , Bernier, Scott’s Deccan, Orme« 
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he had met with little resistance ; but famine, pes- 
tilence, and the drafts from his force required to 
garrison the new acquisitions, had so greatly 
reduced the numbers and efficiency of his troops, 
that when attacked by a small detachment, sent 
against him from Beejapoor, he was scarcely able 
to defend himself. Roh Oolla Khan was 
immediately sent forward with a party to his 
assistance, and Khan Jehan was ordered to cover 
E.oh Oolla Khan. Until this succour arrived, the 
prince’s army was constantly harassed ; most of the 
horses being dead, nobles and troopers were 
reduced to the necessity of marching and fighting 
on foot, which even the common horsemen 
considered a degrading hardship. The wreck of 
this fine army returned to Ahmednugur, more 
effectually reduced than if they had been vanquish- 
ed in many battles.* 

After assisting Sultan Mauzum’s shattered 
army, and escorting the prince to the frontiers, 
Khan Jehan and E.oh Oolla Khan returned, and 
cantoned at Hulmullee, in the Beejapoor territory, 
during the monsoon. At the opening of the 
season these two officers were ordered to invest 
Beejapoor. 

Mahdhuna Punt’s endeavours to effect union 
in opposing Aurungzebe, were ineffectual, even 
when the intentions of the latter in regard to 
Beejapoor were avowed. Sumbhajee made no 
effort to aid that state, but he engaged to assist 
Golcondah, and received a subsidy of one lakh of 
pagodas from Abou Hoossain. This alliance was 
communicated to the emperor, and the conditions 
came to his knowledge at a subsequent wriod. 
He immediately ordered Khan Jehan to advance 
into the Hyderabad territories, under pretence of 


# The account of Sultan Mauzum's cami^algn is taken froip, Khafee Khan,, 
Orme, Scott’s Deccan, the enam deeds alluded to, and copies of oi^ilnal 
letters from Mohumraud Akber to Kuloosha. 
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receiving the arrears of tribute. Sadut Khan 
accompanied the army as envoy, with secret 
instructions, not merely to demand satisfaction for 
this alliance with Sumbhajee, but to provoke any 
fit cause of widening the breach, and producing a 
rupture with Hyderabad. 

The emperor marched from Ahmednugur 
towards Sholapoor, and directed a body of troops 
stationed at Joonere, under Grhazee-ud-deen, to 
move towards Ahmednugur. The Mahrattas, 
again seizing this opportunity, made a rapid march 
to the northward, crossed the Taptee and Ner- 
buddah, and assaulted and took the city of Baroach 
within a few hours after their approach was 
known.* It is probable that Sultan Akber was 
the instigator, if not the leader, of this enterprize ; 
he was actively employed against his brother 
during the campaign in the Ooncan,t and on this 
occasion the party proclaimed him emperor, 
plundered and exacted all they could, and did not 
retire until the approach of the Soobehdar of 
Guzerat, who had assembled the troops of the 
province, and marched against them.f 

The sack both of Burhanpoor and Baroach are 
principally to be ascribed to Aurungzebe’s want of 
military arrangement. Intent on his own schemes 
against the Mahomedan states, he neither covered 
his own country, nor took time to study the genius 
of the people, whom his early ambition and his 
present negligence alike fostered, and for whom 
he stni entertained a contempt, fatal to the secu- 
rity of his empire. 


* Orme. 

t Original letters to Kuloosba- 

j It it mentioned in Scott’s Deccan that Sultan Mohnmmud Akbnr was 
snppOTted by a body of Mahrattas in an attempt te proceed to Hindoostan, 
and that he was defeated near Chaknn but the successful attack on Baroach 
18 the only one in which I think it probable that he was a principal actor 
He was engaged in the Concan, and was at Palee and at Beemgurh when 
Sultan Mauzum’fi troops were attacked, as appears by copies of letters from 
Mohummnd Akber to Kuloosha Kuvee-Kulus, which I obtained from the 
late Baja of Kolapoor. 
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The opei’ations against Beejapoor were renew- 
ed. Sultan Azim moved forward about the end 
of the year, and approached the capital with a 
large army. The officers of Beejapoor, although 
they had before opposed him on the frontier suc- 
cessfully, now retired before him. This was 
judicious. Very little rain had fallen this year, a 
scarcity prevailed, and the little grain which had 
been produced in the neighbourhood of Beejapoor 
was, as usual, secured within the fort. To the north- 
ward, in the province of Aurungabad, the harvest 
had been more plentiful, but grain was exceedingly 
dear in the grand camp at Sholapoor, which drew 
its supplies from the northward. To have attacked 
Azim Shah, therefore, in the neighbourhood of the 
emperror’s camp, would comparatively have been 
of little advantage. They allowed him to approach 
the city, when they cut off the communication 
between him and the camp at Sholapoor, inter- 
rupted his supplies, destroyed foragers, harassed the 
army by false attacks and skirmishes, and in a 
very short time, Azim Shah was in 
“ ■ great distress. The scarcity in his 
own camp prevented the emperor from forwarding 
supplies from Sholapoor. Ghazee-ud-deen Khan 
was therefore ordered to bring 20,000 bullock loads 
of grain from Ahmednugur, and carry it on to 
Azim Shah’s force, reinforced by a strong detach- 
ment under Dulput Bao from the grand army. 
This service was well performed by Ghazee- 
ud-deen. The Beejapoor troops saw the necessity 
of cutting off his convoy, and made a desperate 
attempt to effect their purpose, but they were 
defeated ; and after a well contested action, the 
prince’s troops were rescued from the disgrace and 
destruction which the loss or delay of the convoy 
had rendered unavoidable. On this occasion, the 
princess Janee Begum, wife of Azim Shah, pro- 
ceeding with the convoy to join her husband, 
mounted her elephant, and advanced into the battle 

Vol. I. 35 
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encouraging the troops. Auruugzehe expressed 
himself more gratefully to Ghazee-ud-deen for 
thus reliev'ing his son, than for any service ever 
performed by his officers.* 

Khan Jehan, according to the orders which 
were given, had advanced towards Hyderabad, but 
Mahdhuna Punt’s preparations were in a more 
forward state than was expected, and Ibrahim 
Khan, the supposed friend of the minister, met 
the Moghuls at Mulkair, with an army of 70,000 
men. Khan Jehan’s force being quite unequal to 
contend with this host, and a retreat being exceed- 
ingly dangerous under such circumstances, he 
threw up intrenchments, and sent intelligence of 
his situation to the emperor. Sultan Mauzum was 
immediately despatched with a body of troops to 
his relief. In the meantime Ibrahim Khan, who 
had a fine army, and had Khan Jehan completely 
in his power, made no vigorous attacks, and on 
the advance of Sultan Mauzum, his conduct was 
so treacherous, or his exertions so feeble, that the 
Moghuls marched on to Hyderabad with little 
opposition. The king retired into the fortress of 
Golcondah, notwithstanding Mahdhuna Punt’s 
remonstrances ; but at this time, Ibrahim Kb an 
treacherously deserted to the Moghuls, the city of 
Hyderabad was taken possession of, and, contrary 
to Sultan Mauzum’s orders, plundered by the 
troops. The wisest minister is obnoxious in times 
of public misfortune ; the enemies of Mahdhuna 
Punt, at the instigation of the king’s mother- in- 
law, or some of the treacherous factions in league 
with the Moghuls, took advantage of the general 
outcry amongst the populace, and assassinated him. 
Abou Hoossein, although he had many amiable 
qualities, was destitute of the firmness and deci- 
sion in which only his safety could be found, and 
being thus left without an adviser, sued for peace. 


* Scott's Peocan, Khafee Khan, 
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AurungzelDe, perceiving that the troops, the wealth, 
and the preparations at Hyderabad were more 
formidable than he had contemplated, and that 
Beejapoor seemed likely to make considerable 
resistance, agreed to a peace, on being promised 
two crores of rupees in treasure and effects, which 
Sultan Mauzum was left to collect. The prince and 
Khan Jehan fell under the emperor’s displeasure, 
for not securing the plunder of Hyderabad, and 
Aurungzebe, recollecting the vast treasure he had 
obtained there, in 1656, became jealous of the 
wealth they were supposed to hare secreted for 
purposes similar perhaps to what his own had 
been. Khan Jehan was therefore ordered to 
Lahore, and although he rejoined the emperor 
some years afterwards, he was never again actively 
employed.* 

The emperor now moved to Beejapoor. The 
walls of the city were of immense extent, and the 
fort, which communicates with it, is six miles in 
circumference. To invest the latter closely, there- 
fore, required the presence of the grand army. 
There were different breaching batteries erected, 
but the principal one, under the immediate super- 
intendence of Turbeeut Khan, was on the south 
face. 

Shirzee Khan, Abdool Baoof, Seedees Zalim, 
and Jumshed, were the officers who defended the 
fort, under the young prince Sikunder. The 
garrison was not numerous, but, although ill-paid, 
and short of provisions, they still showed some 
remains oE Patan valour, and fought with 
obstinacy. The emperor as he saw they must 
surrender, and as the occasion was not pressing, 
prudently deferred the assault after the breach was 
jDracticable, choosing rather to trust a little to the 
effects likely to be produced in them by reflection 
on their hopeless situation, embittered by privation. 


* Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan, and Beejapoor MSS , Ac, 
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tVia.Ti to assault men, who, under such circums- 
tantances, would have fought with desperation, 
and exulted in an opportunity of dying with their 
swords in their hands. 

Aurungzebe was not disappointed ; for al- 
thouh they had still an inner fort much stronger 

the outward works, the garrison were so much 
in want of provisions, that they were compelled to 
surrender on or about 15th October, 1686. Shirzee 
TCtian concluded the terms through Ghazee-ud-deen, 
to whom the emperor, agreeably to custom, when 
he received such proposals through any of his 
officers, was pleased to assign the nominal honour 
of the conquest.* 

The principal officers were admitted into the 
imperial service, and a munsuh of 7,000 horse, 
with the title of Roostum Khan, was conferred on 
Shirzee Khan. The young prince Sikundar Adil 
Shah was kept a close prisoner in the Moghul 
camp for three years, when he died suddenly, not 
without suspicion of having been poisoned by 
Aurungzebe. t 

Beejapoor, henceforth, ceased to be a capital, 
and was soon after deserted. The walls, which are 
of hewn stone and very lofty, are, to this day, 
entire, and being surmounted by the cupolas and 
minarets of the public buildings, still present to a 
spectator from without, the appearance of a 
flourishing city ; but within, — all is solitude, silence, 
and desolation. The deep moat, the double 
rampart, and the ruins of the splendid palaces in 
the citadel, attest the former magnificence of the 
court. The great mosque is a grand edifice, and 
the tomp of Ibrahim Adil Shah, already mentioned, 
is remarkable for its elegant and graceful architec- 
ture, but the chief feature in the scene is the 


* Beejapoor MSS , Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan 
t Beejapoor MSS. It is said he was put to death in consequence of Home 
1 opnlar oommotion in bis favour. He is buried in Boejapooi 
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mausoleum of Mohummud Adil Shah, the dome* 
of which fills the eye from every point of view, 
and though in itself entirely devoid of ornament, 
its enormous dimensions and austere simplicity 
invest it with an air of melancholy grandeur, 
which harmonizes with the wreck and desolation 
that surround it. In the climate where Beejapoor 
is situated, the progress of decay is extremely 
rapid, and until lately, nothing whatever was done 
to arrest its effets ; hut when viewed as mere ruins, 
the remains of that city, as they at present exist, 
are exceedingly grand, and, as a vast whole, far 
exceed anything of the kind in Europe. 

After the reduction of Beejapoor, immediate 
preparations were made by Aurungzehe for attack- 
ing Golcondah, but previously to violating the 
treaty so lately concluded by Sultan Mauzum, 
Aurungzehe added meanness to his want of faith, by 
directing Sadut Khan to procure as much treasure, 
and as many of Abou Hoossein’s jewels as could 
be extorted, by working on the hopes or the fears 
of that weak prince. 

A Moghul Eoujdar,t or military governor of a 
district, was appointed to command in Beejapoor ; 
and another, named Kasim Khan,j: was sent with 
a detatchment across the Kistna, to occupy as 
much of the country as possible, and induce the 
Bessayes, or zumeendars as they were commonly 
styled by the Moghuls, to acknowledge the im- 
perial authority. Shirzee Khan, of Beejapoor, was 
sent to invade Sumhhajee’s districts, and marched 
in the direction of Satara. 


* This domo measures 130 feet m diameter , which is lai ger than that of 
the Pantheon at Borne, oi, I beho\e, of St Paul’s in Loudon, and very- 
little less than that of St Petei’s 

t The office! immediately snpeiior to the Fonjdar in a groat province, was 
the Nazim, but wo seldom find this office mentioned in the latei conquests of 
the Moghuls in the Deccan 

J; It would appear by Scott’s Deccan, Vol 11, p 75, that Kasim Khan was 
left as Poujdar at Hyderabad, after the capture of Golcondah , but this 
mistake piobably originates in his having been rainforced at that period 
from Hyderabad 
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Wliilst the emperor advanced towards Kul- 
, j. burga, on pretence of paying his 

■ ■ ■ devotions at the tomb of a cele- 

brated saint, Ghazee-ud-deen was directed to move 
in a direction east and somewhat south of Beeja- 
poor, intended, probably, to intercept any reinforce- 
ments that might be sent from Sugger, Adonee, or 
any part of the Carnatic, to the assistance of Gol- 
condah. The emissaries of Aumnzebe were busily 
employed currupting the troops of Hyderabad by 
bribes and promises ; many of the officers were 
drawn over, and the envoy, Sadut Khan, by the 
lowest artifice, obtained possession of the jewels, 
even to the ornaments of the women, which the 
ting stripped off, vainly hoping that this degrading 
compliance would satisfy the emperor or excite his 
commiseration. But feelings of pity never swayed 
the conduct of Aurungzebe; he declared war 
against Abou Hoossein by a manifesto, in which 
the principal articles of accusation, after a general 
charge of profligacy, were the employment of a 
Brahmin minister, and an alliance with the idolater 
Sumbhajee. Boused, at length, to indignation 
against the merciless tyrant by whom he was thus 
persecuted, but deserted by many whose services 
he had a right to expect, Abou Hoossein retired to 
the fort of Golcondah, supported by a few brave 
troops and officers who stiU remained faithful. 
The gallant defence of the fort, the heroic devotion 
of some of his followers, and the dignified self- 
possession he maintained to the last, have preserved 
his memory in Deccan tradition as the bi-ave and 
good Tannah Shah, a title of doubtful meaning by 
which he is known in Maharashtra, but said to 
have been the name of a Kuqeer with whom the 
king was in habits of intimacy previous to his 
elevation. 

The fort of Golcondah, after a siege of seven 
months, fell by treachery in the end of September, 
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1687.“'* Hyderabad is still a populous city, and 
forms, as our progress -will explain, the capital of 
the Soohehdar of the Deccan. Though much 
inferior to Beejapoor it retains traces of a royal 
residence. The great mosque in particular is a 
fine edifice, and the tombs of the Kootub Shahee 
kings, with their glittering cupolas, overlooked by 
the fort of Golcondah, forms one of the most 
strildng prospects in India. 

It was during the memorable siege of Gol- 
condah that Sultan Mauzum, falling under the 
unjust suspicion of the emperor, was placed in 
confinement ; and he remained in that situation, in 
his father’s camp, for six years, when he was 
released and sent as governor to Cabul. His only 
fault seems to have been a remonstrance in behalf 
of the persecuted object of the emperor’s unjust 
enmity, more honourable and generous than 
judicious, as it was attended with such effects to 
himself and to the unfortunate Abou Hoossein, 
who was sent to the fortress of Doulutabad, where 
he ended his days.t 

To secure the new conquests, and reduce the 
whole of the territories subject to Beejapoor and 
Golcondah, was now the first consideration. 
Eeinforcements were sent to Kasim Khan in the 
Carnatic, to whose proceedings, as connected with 


* Khafoe Khan Orine. 

t All anecdote is told respecting him, which is probably true, but which I 
notice as characteristic ot the pompous politeness of the Mahomedans ot 
India. During Abou Hoossein’s confinement in the emperor’s camp, previous 
to being despatched to Doulutabad, a tune played by one of the Hmdostanee 
musicians of the imperial band, gave the captive king great delight, and he 
wished he had a lakh of rupees to bestow upon him The wish was repeated 
to Aurungzebe, and instantly complied with 

Many of the natives of India are exceedingly susceptible of the powers 
of music, and some of the Hmdostanee airs are beautiful. Only a few speci- 
mens of an inferior description have ever reached the public in England , but 
should Major Tod, in his intended history, or in hia personal nariative, pub- 
lish any specimens of the old Rajpoot music, which he now only plays from 
memory, this anecdote of the last of the kings of Golcondah may be better 
understood. 
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the detail of Mahratta progress^ wo shall presently 
revert. 

Khanzad Khan was sent to reduce the fort 
of Suggci’j between Kulburga and Beejapoor, 
in possession of a chief of the Berud tribe, a 
caste of people in the Carnatic precisely similar 
to the Ilaraoosees of Maharashtra. This chief 
was a Polygar, and could command 12,000 infantry 
principally of his own tribe. His fort situated 
amongst hills and jungles, extremely difficult 
of access, but, in dread of the Moghul name, 
he surrendered. As it was an invariable rule 
of Aurungzebe to bestow great honors on all 
who unresistiugly acknowledged his authority, 
this Eamoosee Naik, greatly to the amusement 
of the courtiers, was raised to the rank of a 
commander of 5,000 in the Moghul empire. 
He survived his honours but a few days, and 
his sou Pemnaik, finding himself uncomfortable 
in the splendour of his new situation, withdrew 
to the woods, and, collecting a band of his 
tribe, took up liis abode in Wakinkerah, a 
walled village near Sugger, where, by plunder 
and robbery, he gradually added to his* numbers, 
and in less than 20 years we shall find the last 
personal effort of the mighty Aurungzebe directed 
to reduce Berud Naik of Wakinkerah. 

Azim Shah and Ghazee-ud-deen, at the 
same time that the other detachments were sent 
off, marched against Adonee, still in poossession 
of Musaood Khan, formerly regent of Beejapoor. 
Considering resistance as altogether hopeless, 
Musaood Khan resigned his possessions, but 
declined entering the imperial service, and died 
in respectable obscurity. 

The eastern (quarter of Golcondah was not 
overlooked, Eajamundree, and the seaports of 
Mausulipatam and Ganjam, were taken possession 
of ; the detachments were successful in all 
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quarters,* and the governors of Kuddapah, 
Oonjevaram, and Poonamalee submitted, t 

Those tracts of Carnatic and Drawed which 
had been subject to the subverted kingdoms 
of Beejapoor and Golcondah, were indiscriminately 
termed Carnatic by the Moghuls ; but the 
districts which had belonged to the former state 
were known as Beejapoor Carnatic, and those 
which had appertained to the latter as Hyderabad 
Carnatic. The former lay in the upper country 
or Carnatic proper, the latter extended from 
Guntoor along the Coromandel coast, and included 
portions of territory intermixed Avith the Mahratta 
possessions, as far south as the Coleroon. No 
part of the Payeen Ghaut belonged to Beejapoor, 
as all its possessions in that quarter were conquered 
by Sivajee; but several places in the Bala 
Ghaut, or Carnatic proper, were still comprehended 
in the Hyderabad Carnatic, amongst which may 
be enumerated, Gootee, near Adonee, and the 
districts of Gurumcondah, Gandicotta, and 
Sidhout. 

After the fall of Golcondah the grand 
camp moved towards Beejapoor, whilst the 
detachments, whose destination we have briefly 
noticed, were occupying and settling the country 
on every side, and before we revert to the 
share which the Mahrattas had in the events 
of this period, it is fit to explain, without a 
superfluous enumeration of all the establishment, 
the mode in which the Moghuls took possession 
of a district. 

Two ofdcers were appointed to it, the Poujdar 
and the Khalsa Hewan. The Poujdar was a 
military officer, in command of a body of troops, 
charged with the care of the police, and the 
protection of his division. He held, or, according 
to circumstances, assumed, a greater or less 


* Khafee Khan. 

Vol I, 


t Orme. 


36 . 
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degree of power. The regular amount allowed 
him for the maintenance of the district 
establishment was about 26 per cent, of the 
government collections. The duties of the Dewan 
were entirely of a civil nature, and he was 
intrusted with the collection of the revenue, 
whether of the exchequei*, or on account of a 
Jagheerdar. The Moghul commanders who 
received what were called Jagheers from the 
newly-acquired territories of Hyderabad and Beeja- 
poor, seldom had lands permanently made over 
similar to the tenure by which the Mahratta 
Munsuhdars held their possessions ; the usual 
practice was, to grant assignments, for a term of 
years, on specified districts for the support of their 
troops. Thus the Eoujdars were more on the foot- 
ing of feudatories than the Jagheerdars. The 
Foujdars, in conjunction with the dewan, farmed 
out the districts to the Deshmookhs or Hessayes, 
and the Dewan realized the amount from them. 
There were commonly several Foujdars in each 
Soobeh. The Moghul conquests in the Deccan, 
which has formerly consisted of four boobehs, 
now, with the addtion of Beejapoor and 
Golcondah, were formed into six. 

Durmg the rapid progress of Aurungzebe’s 
conquests, the personal inactivity of Sumbhajee 
is ascribed, by the Mahratta writers, to the 
effects of the incantations of the magician 
Kuloosha. The fact appears to have been, that 
Sumbhajee’s habits had become abandoned, and 
he was generally lost in the stupor or derangement 
occasioned^ by a brutal excitement of the senses. 
He still might be roused to temporary activity ; 
but, although many of ths father’s ofideers, 
besides the few who were employ ed^ were well 
qualified to assist at this crisis, they were 
deterred from acting by the jealousy of Kuloosha, 
or the violence of his master.* 


* Mahratta MSS. 
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The Mahratta Munsubdars, who had been in 
the service of Beejapoor after the fall of the 
capital, sent professions of duty to the emperor, 
but they showed no readiness to join his standard.* * * § 
Shirzee Khan was, as we have seen, detached for 
the purpose of attacking Sumbhajee’s possessions, 
and the Munsubdars alluded to, were ordered to co- 
operate, but it is not ascertained that they joined 
him. Shirzee Khan, after penetrating as far as 
Waee, was attacked and defeated by Humbeer 
Kao, the Senaputtee, a victory dearly purchased by 
the loss of Humbeer Kao who was mortally 
wounded on the occasion.f The advantage which 
the Mahrattas had gained, was not neglected in 
consequence of this misfortune, several of their 
detachments pushed forward, and occupied a great 
part of the open country towards Keejapoor. 
Parties of Mahratta horse made their appearance 
at Golcondah during the siegej of that place, but 
they acted with no vigour, and scarcely caused any 
interruption to the operations. The most import- 
ant diversion which Sumbhajee attempted, was by 
sending off a detachment to the Carnatic under 
the orders of Kessoo Punt Pingley, the late 
Peishwa’s brother, with Suntajee Ghorepuray as 
his second-in-command. § 

The preconcerted plan was to unite with 
Hurjee Kaja Mahareek, and their ultimate design, 
the occupation of the districts in the upper Car- 
natic, which had been the jagheer of Shahjee, and 
were still held by Venkajee, from whom Sumbha- 
jee had received neither share nor tribute since his 
accession. But on the arrival of the army at 
Ginjee, disputes and jealousies arose between 


* Original letters m the possession of different families 

t Mahratta MSS 

X Khafee Khan 

§ Mahratta MSS Such of my readers as are familiar with Mahratta 
names, will have some diffioulty to indentify Kessoo Punt Pingley, with Mr 
Orme's Keisswa Puntolo, which is, it seems, the mode of pronouncing the 
name by the natives of the Coromandel coast 
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Kessoo Punt and his nephew Neloo Punt ; and it 
was supposed, or perhaps given out by the letter, 
that Kessoo Punt had some secret orders to dis- 
possess Hurjee Eaja of the government.* 

Venkajee, whether aware of this expedition, 
or foreseeing that it would not be in his 
power to defend the paternal Jagheer, was at 
this time in treaty with Chick Deo Raj, Raja 
of Mysore, for the sale of Bangalore, but 
the negotiation having become a matter of 
notoriety, the Mahrattas at Ginjee were intent 
on possessing themselves of it before the transfer 
should take place, and the Moghuls became 
equally desirous of anticipating them. The 
dissensions which prevailed at Ginjee, which, 
as in all other situations, are the bane of active 
service, delayed the Mahrattas. Kasim Khan 
arrived first, took Bangalore without resistance, 
and sold it a few days afterwards to Chick Deo 
Raj, for three lakhs of rupees, the same sum 
as the Raja of Mysore had agreed to pay to 
Venkajee.t 

Kessoo Punt and Suntajee Ghoropuray, 
frustrated in their design upon Bangalore, entered 
the country of Mysore, where they levied 
contributions, and remained several months, but 
made no permanent conquests, and after hearing 
of the fall of Golcondah and the rapid progress 
of the Moghuls, they returned in the end of the 
year to Ginjee. 

Hurjee Raja, alarmed at the approach of 
the Moghuls and the submission 
' ‘ ■ of the neighbouring officers, at 

last united with Kessoo Punt, and they succeeded 
in possessing themselves of several places, but 
a large body of the Moghul troops arriving 
in the neighbourhood, and no cordial union 
existing among the Mahrattas, they were compelled 


^ Mahratta MSS. 


t Wilks 
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to relinquish these new acquisitions and retire 
to the protection of their forts on each side of 
the Paliar.* 

Ouscotta, another of the oldest Mahratta 
possessions in the Carnatic, was this year wrested 
from Venkajee hy the Raja of Mysore, which 
might have easily been prevented by the aid 
of Sumbhajee’s troops, but where Mahrattas 
have hereditary disputes, they can seldom be 
induced to set them aside, even in behalf of their 
common interests. 

Their power in the Cornatic was rapidly 
declining, and if their strength in Maharashtra 
had not depended on causes altogether different 
from anything consolidated or regular, Aurungzebe’s 
plans of conquest would not have proved visionary, 
and the Mahratta name must have speedily sunk 
into its former obscurity. 

Sumbhajee had become completely careless 
of all general business, he spent his time 
between Panalla and Vishalgurh, or at a favoure 
house and garden in Sungumeshwur. The only 
plan on which he seems to have been particularly 
intent in his present state of imbecility, was 
connected with his early success, and during his 
lucid intervals he was planning the capture of Groa, 
but failure attended all his intrigues. The whole 
power was in the hands of Kuloosha, and the time 
of the minister seems to have been more occupied 
in managing his master’s humours, than in 
attending to the important business of the state. 
Prince Mohummud Akber, whose advice and 
intelligence had been of service to Sumbhajee, 
became disgusted with his situation, and after 
the fall of Beejapoor, finding he had 'nothing 
to hope and much to fear, by remaining longer 
in India, obtained Sumbhajee’s permission, hired 


* Orme. 
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a vessel at Rajapoor, commanded by an Englishman, 
•withdrew to the court of Persia, where he 
resided for 20 years, and died at Ispahan in 
1706. 

The laxity to which we have already adverted, 
as having taken place in the discipline of the 
Mahratta army soon after Sivajee’s death, greatly 
increased in a few years, and although extremely 
detrimental to Sumbhajee’s resources as head 
of an organized state, it had a wonderful effect 
in extending predatory power, for every lawless 
man, and every disbanded soldier, whether 
Mahomedan or Mahratta, who could command 
a horse and a spear, joined the Mahratta parties, 
a.Tiii such adventurers were often enriched by 
the plunder of a day. The spirit, which, 
independent of every other cause, was thus excited 
amongst a people fond of money, and disposed 
to predatory habits, can easily be imagined. 
The multitude of horsemen nurtured by former 
wars, were already found too heavy a burden 
on a regular state, and no resources could 
support them. The proportion of the best 
troops which was retained in the imperial service, 
would probably have soon enabled Aurungzebe 
to suppress the disorders commonly attendant 
on Indian conquest, had there been no spirit 
kindled amongst the Mahratta people. But 
a pride in the conquests of Sivajee, their 
confidence in the strength of the forts, the 
skill and bravery of several of the Mahratta 
leaders, the ability and influence of many of 
the Bramins, and lastly, the minds of the Hindoo 
population, aroused, by reports of the odious 
poll-tax, to jealous watchfulness on the tenderest 
point, had, in addition to what we have already 
enumerated, excited a ferment which required 
not only vast means, but an entire change of 
measures, before it could possibly be allayed. 
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Aurungzebe possessed great military strentgh, 
and pecuniary resource ; he also had considerable 
local knowledge, and in the first instance, the 
same power of confirming or withholding here- 
ditary rights, as his predecessors in conquest. 
Titles, Munsubs, and dagheers were frequently 
bestowed, and still more frequently promised, with 
a liberality greater than any former conqueror had 
shown; but presumption, j^jalousy, and bigotry 
soon depi’ived him of many of those advantage. 
He was not fully aware of the strength or the 
nature of predatory power, and instead of crushing 
it by the aid of the established governments, he 
pulled down those constituted authorities without 
replacing them ; he involved himself with enemies 
on every side ; he discharged the solddiery, whom, 
in addition to his own troops, he could not maintain 
and thus sent armies into the field against himself. 
He supposed that he was not only acquainted with 
the details of arrangements necessary in a newly- 
conquered country, but capable of superintending 
them ; he placed little confidence in his agents, 
whilst he, at the same time, employed Mahomedans 
in all situations, to fill which, in many instances, 
policy and humanity alike dictated the selection of 
Hindoos. The confusion and disorder which ensued 
could not be tranquillized by the emperor’s fancied 
wisdom, or the fiattery and praises of his court and 
countrymen. The Mahrattas, more especially the 
Bramins, are not a people so easily dazzled as the 
Mahomedans, and in the course of a very short 
time, they began to discover the weakness of the 
Moghuls. 

The powerful Mankurees,* Dufiay, Ghatgay, 
Manay, Nimbalkur, «fec., during the siege of Beeja- 

* Mankureo literally means a great man It was originally, as above 
used, the name by which those Mahrattas who had been mnnsnbdars under 
the old Mahomedan monarchies in the Deccan were, and still are distin- 
guished Latterly, however, it was assumed by every Mahratta at the head 
of a body of horse, who could boast of being a wutunder* Man-ipmif or rights 
and privileges, are words in the mouth of every wutunder , and these rights 
and privileges, which, from the manner m which they are talked of and 
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poor, hovered about the imperial camp until the 
fall of the capital, when they withdrew to their 
jagheers, sending their wukeels with humble 
professions of duty, and sometimes attending them- 
selves ; bat from this time, they joined plundering 
parties of their own countrymen, or submitted to 
the Moghuls, as circumstances invited or compelled 
them. There were few plunderers independent of 
Sumbhajee’s parties or some Mankuroe, because 
the Pouidar’s troops were always too powerful for 
common depredators. A few Pindharees* as all 
not belonging to Mahratta parties were termed, 
appeared about Beder, but they were soon sup- 
pressed, or driven to join the Mahratta standard. 
No iri’egulars of that descriptson received pay, bat 
were frequently taken under the protection of 
some Mahratta chief, and allowed to encamp near 
him, on condition of presenting frequent nuzurs, 
or in other words, giving up a part of their plun- 
der. 

The Mankurees, whilst their envoys were in 
the imperial camp professing “ perpetual obedience 
and fidelity to Aurungzebe, the king of the world,” 
frequently sent their parties to plunder the Moghul 
districts; and in case of discovery, the Bramin 
wukeel, who had secured the patronage of some 
great man at court by bribery, was ready to answer 
for, or excuse the irregular conduct of his master’s 
followers. The Moghul Poujdars were instructed 
to conciliate the Mahratta chiefs on condition of 
their agreeing to serve with fidelity. The chiefs 
were negotiating with the Boujdar ; their wukeels 
were iatriguing at court ; their own villages were 


maintained, an Englishman might suppose mvolved the safety of their lives 
and properties, or the liberty of the subject at the least, are very often 
merely slight forms of that kmd of respect indicated by precedence on parti- 
cular occasions. 

# About the borders of Maharashtra and the Carnatic there are a number 
of Pindharees , they cultivate lands in time of peace, and plunder when the 
country is unsettled , they have been there for some hundered years , many 
of them speak Hindostanee, and call themselveB Rajpoots. 
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secure; aud their followers, uader the general 
name of Mahrattas, were ravaging some other part 
of the eonntry. 

The Moghul officers who had J agheer assign” 
ments in the Deccan, soon found that they could 
raise very little revenue; their corruption was 
increased by poverty, and the olfondors who had, 
in the first instance, plundered their districts by 
purchasing the connivance of the Foujdars, bribed 
the Jagheerdars at court Avith a part of the pillage. 

The hereditary rights, and the family feuds 
which had been before usefully applied as an ins- 
trument of government, now became, in the 
general confusion of this period, a great cause of 
increasing disorder. The intricate nature of some 
of the hereditary claims in dispute, and the 
ingenuity of Bramins, who were always the 
managers, made every case so plausible that the 
officers of government found little difficulty in 
excusing, or at least palliating many acts of gross 
injustice, to which they scandalously lent them- 
selves. Thus, the rightful owners had often good 
reason for complaint; they absented themselves 
with their troops, joined the plunderers, and when 
induced or compelled to come in, they boldly 
justified their behaviour by the injustice they had 
suffered. 

When an hereditary office was forfeited, or 
became vacant in any way, the Moghul govern- 
ment selected a candidate on whom it was confer- 
red ; but the established premium of the exche- 
quer was upwards of six and a half years’ purchase, 
or precisely 661 per cent, on one year’s emolu- 
ments, one-fourth of which was made payable at 
the time of delivering the deeds, and the remainder 
by instalments ; but besides this tax, an infinite 
number of fees and perquisities were exacted by 
the clerks, all which lent encouragement to confis- 
cations and new appointments. The emperor 

Vol. I. 37 
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increasing in years was soon overwhelmed in more 
important cares than the mere details of business ; 
his ministers and their underlings were alike 
negligent and corrupt, and even after deeds 
and papers were prepared, years elapsed 
before the orders they contained were put in 
execution.* In these remarks we have both 
recurred to events, and in some degree anticipated 
the consequences of those that are to follow ; but 
such is a correct picture of the times for upwards 
of 12 years after the fall of Boejapoor and Golcon- 
dah. At the end of that period, the effects and 
contuiued growth of the causes enumerated, 
completely undermined the Moghuls, and their 
power crumbled like the aged and still splendid 
fabric, which it is impossible to repair, but which 
a few revolving seasons must level with the 
ground. 

Upwards of a year was spent hy the emperor 
at Bocijapoor, during which, success attended his 
arms in every quarter, and nothing in Sumbhajee’s 
upper country, except the strong 
forts, remained unsubdued. The 
Moghul troops had possessed themselves of Tattora, 
and of the range of forts built by Sivajee, between 
that place and Panalla ; and Aurungzebe was now 
propairing to enter on a regular plan for reducing 
the whole of the forts, being in his opinion all that 
remained to complete the conquest he had so long 
meditated. His design, however, was soon partially 
obstructed, by the breaking out of a disease in his 
camp, which swept off numbers of his troops, hut 
on moving to Auklooj, on the banks of the Neera, 
it subsided.! 

• The account of the state of the country, and Aurnngzebo’s administra- 
tion at this period, is taken from Mahratta manuscripts, original Mahratta 
and Persian letters, deeds and statements, and also trom Elhafee Khan, and 
Scott’s Deccan 

t The disease which broke out in Auiungzebe’s army at Beejapoor, is 
mentioned by the same name as that which the natives of India now apply to 
the spasmodic cholera, but they bore no resemblance to each other The 
disease wns epidemic, and before it attacked the camp with such violenoee, 
liad pievailed toi some years both in the Deccan and m Guzerat, Khafep 
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About this period the attention of the emperor 
was attracted to the English, and in consequence 
of piracies which began to he committed by indivi- 
duals, several of the factories belonging to the East 
India Company were seized. This was no un- 
common measure for Aurungzebe to adopt when 
any of the Moghul ships were taken, and he more 
than once threw the president at Surat into con- 
finement. On the present occasion the Scedee was 
ordered to drive them from Bombay. Yakoot 
Khan made a descent upon the island, and posses- 
sed himself of Mazagon, Sion, and Mahim, but 
could make no impression on the fort. The attack, 
however, continued, until the English appeased 
Aurungzebe, by the usual expedients of bribes to 
the courtiers, and the humblest submission. The 
Seedee quitted the island, after he had remained 
upon it nearly a year. 

After the emperor’s arrival at Auklooj, plun- 
dering parties of Mahrattas were frequently heard 
of, but intelligence was received that one very 
large body had appeared near Nassuck, where the 
Moghul troops in the neighbourhood were not 
sufficient to oppose them. The Prince Azim Shah 
was detached with an army to that quai’ter ; a con- 
siderable force under Yeatikad Khan, the son of 
Aurungzebe’s prime minister, Assud Khan, Avas 
ordered to prepare for the invasion of the Concan ; 
and Tukurrib Khan, an active partisan, ivho had 
been a distinguished officer under the unfortunate 
Abou Hoossein, was sent with a detachment into 
the district of Kolapoor, of which ho Avas also 
appointed Eoujdar. The Moghul troops were in 
possession of the open country in that quarter, but 
the Mahrattas still occupied Panalla with a strong 
garrison. Tukurrib Khan having on his arrival 


Khan describes it as commencing’ by a slight swelling' under the ear, the arm- 
pit, or groin, attended with inflamed eyes, and severe fever It goneially 
proved fatal in a few hours, and those who did recover, became wholly or 
partially deaf or blind< 
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taken pains to inform himself of everything in his 
neighbourhood, hearing that Sumbhajec spent his 
time at Sungumcshwur, entirely off his guard, 
conceived the bold project of seizing his person. 

Having procured correct intelligence, and 
guides well acquainted with the Ghauts and the 
intricate windings of the route, he chose a few 
active infantry, and a small party of horse, with 
which, accompanied by his son, Ikhlas Khan, ho 
set off from Kolapoor in prosecution of his enter- 
prize. He Avas close upon Sungumeshwur before 
ho Ams discovered, and when, at last, Sumbhajee’s 
Jasooses ran to him Avith the intelhgence, he was 
found intoxicated, and told them he would cut 
their noses off if they dared to bring such insulting 
stories about the approach of Musulmans to him. 

Ikhlass Khan had given little time for warn- 
ing ; he dashed on at the head of a small party, 
entered the gate of the Gurhee before the Mah- 
rattas could close it, cut doAvn all who opposed 
him, and thus secured an entrance to his father. 

Most of Sumbhajee’s folloAvers saved them- 
selves by a pricipitate flight; the few that 
remained, at the head of whom was Kuloosha, 
endeavoured to defend their master, but Kuloosha 
being Avounded by an arrow, they were speedily 
overpowered, and Sumbhajee, although he 
attempted disguise, was discovered by some 
valuable ornaments on his person, of which he had 
not time or presence of mind to divest himself. 
Besides Kuloosha thei’e were 21 persons taken with 
him.’'^ 

Tukurrib Khan brought his prisoners in safety 
to Kolapooi’, and on reporting his success, was 
directed to bring them imder a strong escort to the 
imperial camp, which, previous to the arrival of 
Tukurrib Khan, had moved up the Beema, and 


* Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS. 
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cantoned at Tolapoor,t at the junction of the 
Indooranee river, 16 miles north-east of Poona. 

No effort was made to rescue Sumhhajee; the 
measures of his fovourite, added to his own mis- 
conduct, had rendered them both deservedly odious 
to the generality of his subjects ; and even had his 
army been disposed to undertake any enterprize in 
his favour, its loose and disordered state would 
probably have prevented the attempt. 

On the arrival of the prisoners in the 
neighbourhood of the imperial camp, they were 
bound and exalted upon camels; Sumbhajce was 
deprived of his turban drums and all sorts of 
noisy music sounded before him, and countless 
thousands flocked on all sides to see his entry into 
the camp. The prisoners were exhibited before 
Aurungzebe, and afterwards ordered into confine- 
ment, previous to their final sentence. 

Some of the Moghul nobility suggested the 
propriety of sparing the life of Sumbhajee, as a 
means of inducing his troops to surrender the 
forts; and Aurungzebe also, with this view, 
perhaps, did intend to spare him conditionally. 
But Sumbhajee, roused to a sense of his situation, 
stung with shame and remorse, expected and 
wished for nothing but death, and made use of 
every epithet of abuse to induce some rash soldier 
to kill him. When in this frame of mind, 
Aurungzebe sent a message ofi!ering him life on 
condition of his becoming a Mussulman. “ Tell 
the emperor,” said Sumbhajee, “ that if he will 
give me his daughter I will become a Mussulman,” 
and concluded his reply by an invective on the 
prophet. 


* This villagfe, oiigmally called Nagurgaon, is said to have been named 
Tolapooi, or the place of weighing, m order to commemorate Shah]eo*s plan 
ot weighing Morar Pnnt’s elephant, by placing him on a boat, marking the 
draught of water, removing the elephant, replacing his weight with stones, 
and weighing them An anecdote preserved in every Mahratta account of 
him, and recorded by Colonel Wilks. 
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No "words more insulting than that speech 
could he used to a Mahomedan. The emperor 
enraged, determined to make a terrible example of 
him ; he ordered a red hot iron to be drawn across 
his eyes, his tongue to be cut out, and his head to 
be severed from his body. 

Sximbhajee, in exact conformity with this 
mandate, was publicly executed in the camp bazar 
at Tolapoor, about the beginning of August, 1689, 
together with his favourite Kuloosha.* The 
Bramin minister, however unworthy in many res- 
pects, has, by a story characteristic of the invention 
of Mahomedans, and by the hatred of some of the 
Mahrattas, been unjustly accused of forming a 
scheme for betraying his master. 

Sumbhajee’s character has been sufficiently 
depicted and scarcely requires a summary. He 
inherited some mililary virtue, and was far from 
deficient in ordinary ability ; but dissipation, vice, 
rashness, and cruelty completely, obscured his few 
good qualities, and a longer life would, in all 
probability, have greatly increased the catalogue of 
his crimes. But the Mahratta people, though for 
the last three years much stranged from him, 
heard of the murder of the son of Sivajee with 
indignation, and the cruel execution, meant to 
strike the leaders with terror, aroused their venge- 
ance without alarming their fears. 


* Mahratta MSS , Orme, &o 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FROM A D 1689 TO A D. 1707 

Raja Ram. — Meeting of the principal Mahralta 
leaders at Raigurh. — Raja Ram declared regent, 
during the minority of Sumbhajee's son . — 
Important consultations, in lohich Rrillhad 
Neerajee takes a conspicuous part. — Siege and 
capture of Raigttrh. — The son and loidoio of 
Sumbhajee taken. — Mench and Ranalla taken . — 
Raja Ram flees to Ginjee — narrowly escapes, 
being intercepted — establishes the form of the 
court of Sivajee — creates the rank of Pritee 
Needhee. — Suntajee Ghorepuray and Phunnajee 
Jadoto sent back to Maharashtra. — Raja Ram 
ascends the throne. — Zoolfikar Khan sent against 
Ginjee. — Siege delayed. — Aspect of affairs in 
the Deccan. — Proceedings of Ramchundur Punt. 
— Origin of ghas-dana. — Rajgurh and Panalla 
retaken. — Proceedings of Suntajee and Dhunna- 
jee — and of Aurungzebe. — Ginjee invested.^ 
Supersession of Zoolfikar Khan, by the arrival of 
Kaum Bukhsh. — Jealousies to which it gives rise. 
— Aurungzebe fixes his pidncipal cantonment at 
Brimhapooree. — Portuguese and Knglish . — 

Suntajee and Dhunnajee repair to the Garnatie 
— attack the Moghuls with great success — a truce 
— dissolved by the emperor. — Siege of Ginjee 
renewed. — Kasim Khan, with several other 
officers, compelled by Suntajee to surrender, to- 
gether with their troops. — Simmut Khan defeat- 
ed and slain. — Siege of Ginjee pressed. — Raja 
Ram is permitted to escape. — Ginjee taken . — 
Dissensions amongst the Mahrattas, which in- 
crease in conseguence of the death of the Pritee 
Needhee. — A sedition obliges Suntajee Ghore- 
puray to flee from his own troops. — Satara be- 
comes the seat of the Mahratta gov&i'wment . — 
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Changes and promotions. — Kanhojee Angria, on 
the death of Seedojee Ooojur, succeeds to the 
command of the fleet. — Sv/ntajee Ohorepuray 
basely murdered by Nagojee Manay. — Raja Bam 
takes the fleld loith a very large army — plunders 
the com try, and imposes the chouth in Candeish, 
Qungthuree, and Berar, leaving officers to collect 
it. — Zoolfikar Khan recalled from the Carnatic. 
— New plan of operations — a pursuing and a 
besieging force. — Zoolfikar Khan attacks and 
pursues Baja Bam. — Bmperor takes Wussungurh 
— invests Satara — description of its defences — 
its siege and surrender. — Capture of Burlee . — 
Distress of the Moghul army, in consequence of 
the setting in of the monsoon. — Death and charac- 
ter of Baja Bam. — Mis icidoio, Tara Bye 
assumes the regency. — Pureshram Trimbuck 
appointed Pritee Needhee. — Mahrattas under 
Dhunnajee Jadow, and minor chiefs. — Descrip- 
tion of a body of Mahratta plunderers, contrast- 
ed loith the splendour of a Moghul camp. — Great 
devastations. — State of the Moghuls. — Auming- 
zebe perseveres in his plan of reducing the forts, 
— general devastation and confusion . — Weakness 
of the Moghuls. — Power of the Mahrattas — its 
nature. — Slate of feeling in the country . — 
Moghuls make overtures for an accommodation — 
broken of, — Aurungzebe quits the neighbourhood 
of Poona, and moves to the eastward . — Wakin- 
kerah besieged, and finally reduced. — Mahrattas 
retaking their forts — they attack the grand army 
on its march. — Emperor in danger of being 
taken. — Death and character of Aurungzebe. 

From the time of the execution of Soyera 
Bye, the widow of Sivajee, her son Baja Bam had 
been confined by his half-brother Sumbhajee, in 
the fort of Baigurh. This confinement does not 
appear to have been more rigid than Sumbhajee 
found consistent with his own security. Baja 
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E/am had the free use of the fort, and upon the 
death of his first wife, Sumbhajee married him to 
two others, the one named Tara Bye, the other 
Eajis Bye ; the former of the family of Mohitey, 
the latter a daughter of Ghatgay of Oagul. Eaja 
Earn lived on terms of friendship with Yessoo Bye, 
the legitimate wife of Sumbhajee, who, with her 
son Sivajee, resided in Eaigurh. 

On the news of Sumbhajee’s death, the prin- 
cipal Mahratta leaders repaired to Eaigurh, when 
it was determined, in consultation with Yessoo 
Bye, that Eaja Earn should be declared regent, 
during the mmority of Sivajee, afterwards known 
by the name of Shao, and who was then entering 
his sixth year. At this council the principal 
people, besides the parties mentioned, were 
Jenardin Punt Hunwuntay, PriUhad Neerajee, the 
son of the late Nyadeish Purdhan, Eamchundur 
Punt Bowreekur, Khundoo BuUal Ohitnees, 
Mahadajee Naik Pansumbul, Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
Dhunnajee Jadow, and Khundee Eao Dhabaray. 

PriUhad Neerajee, with that ascendancy 
which superior minds acquire in times of real 
difficulty, took the lead in the consultations of this 
important assembly. They planned their measures 
with wisdom, unanimity, and firmness. They 
took a full view of the power, and the preparations 
of Aurungzebe. They calculated their means of 
resistance, and saw, without dismay, a public 
treasury exhausted, the laxity of all discipline, the 
unprovided state of the forts, and even the pro- 
bability of their being reduced. Their first 
endeavours, therefore, were directed to lay in 
provisions in the forts, and to keep the garrisons as 
complete as possible. The regulation of Sivajee, 
which gave the troops composing the garrisons, a 
perpetual and hereditary subsistence from lands 
dependant on the forts, was of infinite importance 
at this period. Orders were immediately issued to 
preserve these institutions carefully ; and the com- 

Vol. I, 38. 
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manders of the forts, in addition to being warned 
to lay in as much grain as possible, were parti- 
cularly enjoined to observe the orders for cutting 
and stacking the grass of the pasture-lands under 
the protection of the forts, so as to preserve sub- 
sistence for the horse, when forage in more 
accessible parts might not be procurable. A wise 
precaution of Sivajee, which had already proved 
useful during the time of Sumbhajee. 

It was resolved that Eaja Bam should move 
about from place to place, along the line of forts 
from Baigurh to Vishalgurh; but, in order to 
distract the attention of the Moghuls, to make 
none of them his fixed residence ; and should it be 
found unsafe for him to remain in Maharashtra, it 
was settled that he should quit the country, and 
repair to G-injee, on the coast of Coromandel. 

Tessoo Bye and her son remained in Baigurh, 
and the family of Baja Bam retired to Vishalgurh. 
The Mahratta chiefs were to act according to 
circumstances, but to keep most of their horse for 
the present at no great distance from the person 
of Baja Bam. 

The Moghul besieging force, under Yeatikad 
Khan, destined for the Concan, could not enter 
that country before the fair season. The first 
place attacked was Baigurh ; but the Moghuls, 
though assisted by the Seedee, made little pro- 
gress for several months, till' a discontented 
Mahratta, named Sooryajee Peesal, who had served 
in the army of Sivajee, joined Yeatikad Khan, 
and engaged to bring a body of choice Mawulees 
provided he should be intrusted with the com- 
mand of them, and obtain the Khan’s assistance in 
getting possession of the hereditary rights of 
Deshmookh of Waee, to which he pretended a 
A. D. 1690. claim. These conditions being 
accepted, Peesal performed his 
part of the agreement, and the early surrender 
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of the fort was principally ascribed to his exer- 
tions. Peesal accompanied Yeatikad Khan, and 
the Seedee had several of his ancient possessions 
restored to him. 

The 'wddow of Sumhhajee and her son, Sivajee 
fell into the hands of Yeatikad Khan ; they were 
conveyed to camp, where the Khan was received 
with particular distinction, and honoured with 
the title of Zoolfikar Khan. Yessoo Bye and her 
son found a friend in Begum Sahib, the daughter 
of Aurungzebe, and the emperor himself became 
partial to the boy, whom he named Sahoo, an 
appellation which pronouncing it Shao, he ever 
after chose to retain. 

After the capture of Kaigurh, detachments 
from the grand army advanced to Merich and 
Panalla, which were surrendered to the Moghuls, 
and Kaja Kam was now advised to make good 
his way to Gmjeo as soon as possible, before his 
plan of retiring there should be suspected. As 
preliminary arrangements, he had, by the advice 
of Prillhad Neerajee, adopted the precaution of 
appointing Neeloo Punt Moreishwur to his 
father’s situation of Peishwa; a measure which 
secured Ginjee in his interests. The command of 
Vishalgurh, Rangna, and all the forts, with full 
and complete powers of government in the old 
provinces, was confided to Ramchundur Punt 
Bowreekur, with the tittle of Hookmut-punah. 
Under him was placed Pureshram Trimbuch, a 
Bramin, who, from the humble situation of here- 
ditary Koolkurnee of Kinneye, had brought 
himself into notice, and had given proofs of in- 
telligence and spirit. Seedojee Goojur, dignified 
with the title of Surkheil, was intrusted with the 
general command of the fleet, the superintendence 
of the maritime ports, and the defence of the 
coast. His second in command was a Mahratta, 
named Kanhojee Angria, whoso father, Tookajee 
Angria, had early distinguished himself in Sivajee’s 
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fleet. The foresight of Prillhad Neerajee, had 
also been the means of opening a correspondence 
with all the principal Mankurees, which, although 
it did not immediately induce them to make 
common cause against the Moghuls, directed 
their inclinations to that end. 

Mahadajee Naik Pansumhul, an old man who 
had great weight with the sillidars of the country, 
was appointed Senaputtee, and left in Maha- 
rashtra. At his recommendation, the different 
leaders dispersed their horse amongst the villages, 
with directions to assemble at such place, and 
by such signal as might afterwards he made to 
them by the Senaputtee, and that all their friends, 
brethren, and connections should join the Bhugwa 
Jenda* wherever it might appear. 

After showing himself in his different forts, 
B-aja Bam joined his confidential friends at 
Bangna, ready to prepare for flight. Having 
disguised themselves as Lingait Banians, they 
proceeded to Soonda, and thence across the coun- 
try, towards the opposite coast. The party of 
Baja Bam on this occasion consisted of 26 persons, 
and amongst them are found the names of Prillhad 
Neerajee, Suntajee Q-horepuray, Dhunnajee Jadow, 
and Khundee Bao Bhaharay. Although the 
plan was well concerted, Aurungzehe got intelli- 
gence of the Baja’s flight, and immediate orders 
were sent to Kasim Khan, Poujdar in the Beeja- 
poor Carnatic, to intercept him. Similar orders 
were transmitted by Kasim Khan to his friends, 
and Baja Bam was in great jeopardy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bangalore, where the slight circum- 
stance of having his feet washed by a servant, 
fijrst attracted attention. The wary observation 
of Khundoo Bullal discovered that there was a 


* The orange standard of the Mahrattas This colour, as already men- 
tioned, IS aaored to Mahdeo^ and the flag carried religions as well as 
military feeling along with it 
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plan for arresting the whole party, and to dis- 
appoint the scheme, Khundoo Bullal, with the 
majority of the party, remained cooMng their 
victuals, whilst Raja Ram, Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
and Rhunnajee Jadow went off hy one route, and 
Prillhad Neerajee with Khundee Rao Dhabaray 
travelled by another. 

Khundoo Bullal and his companions were 
taken, as had been foreseen : they were examined, 
confined, and beaten to extort confession, but on 
their firmly persisting in a preconcerted story, 
and denying all knowledge of any fugitives from 
Maharashtra, they were released, and finally joined 
Raja Ram, who, with the others, had reached 
Ginjee in safety. 

The first news they heard from Maharashtra, 
was the death of Mahadajce Naik, the Senaputtee : 
this event, although it disconcerted their mea- 
sures for the time, was fortunate for the Mahratta 
cause, as it brought Suntajee Ghorepuray into 
immediate power, an officer of much greater 
ability and entcrprize. 

The primary care of Raja Ram was to esta- 
blish a court on the plan of his father, which, 
though at first little moi’e than nominal, was of 
much importance in giving consequence to his 
party. 

The Purdhans now appointed were as fol- 
low: 1st, Nooloo Punt Moreishwur, Peishwa; 
2nd, Jenardin Punt Hunwuntay, Amat ; 3rd, 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, Suchew; 4th, Ramchundur 
Trimhuch Poonday, Muntree; 5th, Suntajee 
Ghorepuray, Senaputtee; 6th, Mahadajee Gu^- 
dhur, Somunt; 7th, Neerajee Rowjee, Nyadeish; 
8th, Sreekuracharya, Pun^t Rao. 

The appointment of Peishwa having been 
previously Mled, and Prillhad Keerajee continuing 
the soul of their cause, a new rank was instituted 
which raised him above the Purdhans, by the title 
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of Fritee Needliee^ literally meaning the likeness 
or representative of the Baja himself. Although 
Prillhad Neerajee was fond of titles and show, a 
taste which he probably acquired when envoy on 
the part of Sivajee at the court of G-olcondah, the 
dignity conferred upon him was entirely unsoli- 
cited. Suntajee Ghorepuray, now the oldest 
representative of the Kapsee family, besides the 
rank of Senaputtee, was further dignified with 
some additions to his hereditary titles, and styled 
Hindoo Rao Mumlukut-Mudar. He was also 
intrusted with a new standard called the Juree 
IPtitka, or Golden Pennon ; and in imitation of the 
imperial officers of the highest rank, he was 
authorized to beat the nohut or large drum, and 
assume various other insignia. Dhunnajee Jadow 
got the title of Jeysing Rao, and in consequence 
of the demise of Mahadajee Naik, both Suntajee 
and Dhunnajee were sent back to Maharashtra 
“ to collect men and plunder the Moghuls.”* 

Raja Ram was formally seated on the 
thronc,t and the new court began to exercise 
all the forms of government. Gold bangles, 
clothes, shawls, aud letters announcing the 
event, were secretly forwarded, and pompously 
presented to all the principal Hindoos throughout 
Maharashtra, $ and what is very remarkable, 
Enams, Jagheers, &o. in the Mahratta country, 
then in actual possession of the Moghuls, and 
places which never had belonged to his predeces- 
sors were profusely bestowed, but few of them 
were confirmed§ by Raja Ram, or Shao, after 
they had obtained control over the territory 

» Mahratta MSS. 

t Some of the Mahrattas, jealous of the right of the elder branch, do 
not admit that Raja Ram ever sat on the throne They say that he sat on 
the Gadee, or ouahion, merely as regent, holding the powers of the state in 
tinst for his nephew, Shao, then a prisoner in the Moghul camp 

t Mahratta MSS , Khafee, Khan 

§ In the course of my official duties after the late conquest of Maha- 
rashtra, I have had some of these very deeds, which neither Raja Ram, nor 
any of his successors admitted, presented, in hopes that they would be te- 
Qogmsed by the British government. 
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which the Raja thus pretended to alienate. 
Unsuhstantial, however, as such gifts were, they 
had the effect of strengthening his cause, of 
keeping alive an interest in it, and of drawing 
numbers of persons to Ginjee. 

Aurungzehe, as soon as he heard of these 
proceedings, detached Zoolfikar 
' ■ Khan with a large army into 

the Carnatic, vainly hoping that he would 
he able to strike off this last head of the 
Mahratta power; but the hydra had lost none 
of its vigour ; parties under the name of 
Mahrattas, though they may have been discharged 
horsemen from Beejapoor and Golcondah, were 
this season plundering at Nassuck, Bheer, and 
Beder at the same time; whilst hundreds of 
horse, that had shared in the campaigns of 
Sivajee, were flocking to Suntajee Ghorepuray 
and Dhunnajee Jadow, the oldest and most 
popular leaders among them. The want of 
funds was greatly felt by Suntajee in his attempts 
to organize a force on the old system, which he 
never was able fully to effect, but Ramchundur 
Punt gave him every aid in his power.* 

In the exposed state of the Payeen Ghaut, 
as Prillhad Neerajee considered that Suntajee 
and Dhunnajee could give more effectual aid 
to Ginjee by remaining in Maharashtra, he 
engaged a Mahomedan officer, formerly in the 
service of Beejapoor, to attempt some opposition 
on the approach of the Moghuls. The attempt 
was made, although unsuccessfully, and the 
officer in question afterwards joined the Moghuls. 

In Zoolfikar Khan’s army there were a 
number of Mahrattas, both in the cavalry 
and infantry. In the latter were the same 
body of Mawulees that had assisted in the 


• Mahratta MSS. 
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capture of Raigurh,* and among the_ former 
there were two of the relations of E/aja Earn, 
Gunnajee and Eanoojee Sirkay, who having 
deserted to the Moghuls when Annajee Dutto 
was executed, had attained commands, and were 
esteemed good ofidcers. The second in command 
the Zoolfikar Khan in this army, was Daood 
Khan Punnee,t a Deccan officer of some repute, 
but notoriously addicted to drinldng. The fort 
of Ginjee consists of several contiguous hills, 
strongly fortified, and is many miles in 
circumference. The Moghuls never considered 
an army capable to undertake a regular siege, 
nnlftRs sufficiently large to surround the place 
invested, and completely obstruct communication. 
Zoolfikar Khan, finding his force inadequate 
for this purpose, after ho had commenced some 
works, represented that a re-inforcement was 
necessary, and until it should arrive, he left 
a detachment at Ginjee, and undertook an 
expedition to the southward, where he levied 
contributions both from Eajas of Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly. 

But this requisition for troops was not imme- 
diately complied with ; the Deccan was far from 
being in that state which made it easy for Aurung- 
zebe to spare large re-inf orcements, without running 
great risk of having the whole country in a state 
of insurrection. The depredations of the Naik 
of Wakinkerah had become so troublesome, that 
an army, under the Prince Kaum Bukhsh and 
Eoh OoUa Khan, was ordered to destroy his town ; 
but they were obliged to besiege it, and came 


* By the proceedings of of a punehayet respecting the Deshraookhee of 
Waee, during the early part of the reign of Shao, which may be considered 
a very authentic and useful manuscript, and is now in possession of the 
Hindoo Heshmookh, it appears, that Peesal, the Mawiilee commander, came 
over to Eaia Ram, duiing the siege of Ginjee, but failing afterwards m 
obtaining all he wished, again rejoined Aurungzebe, and became a Mussul- 
man to gain his end 

1 1 believe he was the ancestor of the Nabob of Kurnoul. 
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ill-prepared to overcome the defence which was 
maintained against them.* 

Ramchundur Punt was as useful in Maha- 

D 1692 rashtra, as the Pritee Needhee at 
Ginjee ; he had an excellent second 
in Pureshram Trimbuck, who used great exertions 
in restoring the arrangements of the forts, and 
giving spirit and zeal to the garrisons. Ram- 
chundur moved from place to place, but fixed his 
principal residence at Satara, where by the aid of 
his head carcoon, Shunkrajee Narain Gaudekur, 
he not only attended to every military disposition, 
but regulated the revenue, and established 
some order in the country. He had raised 
troops of his own, and had cut off several 
straggling parties of the Moghuls, before 
Suntajee and Dhunnajee returned; but when 
they joined him, Ramchundur proposed a plan 
for surprising the Poujdar at Waoe, to which 
Suntajee, greatly pleased,t immediately consented, 
took the Poujdar with all his troops prisoners, and 
established a Mahratta thanna in the place. The 
mere presence of Stmtajee and Hhunnajee 
animated Ramchundur’s followers, and he incited 
his commanders to follow their example. He sent 
them out to make their established collections, as 
the Ohouth and Surdeshmookhee were termed, from 
the Moghul territory ; and as they became encour- 
aged by success, his officers added a third contri- 
bution, for themselves, imder the head of Qhas-dcma 
or forage-money. In this manner a distinct army 
was raised, of which the principal leaders were 
Powar, Thorat and Atowlay. The commanders 
received honorary presents and rewards from 
court, the title of Wiswas Rao was conferred on 
Powar, Dinker Rao on Thorat, apd Shum^her 
Buhadur on Atowlay. Ramchundur was parti- 

^ IChafee Khan, and Scott’s Deccan. 

t It IS not known what was the stratagem proposed which pleased 
Snntajee so much, and which he executed so successfully* 

Tol. I, 
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cularly partial to the Mahratta dhmigurs, or 
shepherds, a great number of whom served among 
his troops, and many of the ancestors of those who 
afterwards became gieat chiefs in the empire, 
began their career under Eamchundur Punt. 

Shunkrajee Narain, hitherto known as an able 
carcoon, had received charge of the Waee district, 
and had retaken Uajgurh, which, after the fall of 
Eaigurh, had been surrendered to the Moghuls. 
A still more important service was performed by 
Pureshram Trimbuck, who surprised and retook 
PanaUa. 

Suntajee headed another attack on the 
Moghul ofQ-cer stationed near Mcrich, against 
whom he was as successful as at Waee, and 
Eamchundur, in consequence, by virtue of the 
powers vested in him, gave him a grant of the 
Deshmookhee of Merich. As soon as Suntajee 
and Dhunnajee had collected a sufl&cient body of 
troops,- mindful of their object of effecting a 
diversion in favour of Ginjee, they made their 
appearance on the banks of the Godavery, which 
was the only part of the country, where scarcity, 
from one cause or other, did not prevail. They 
there plundered and destroyed every thing, and cut 
oS several of the Moghul convoys coming from 
Hindoostan. - Parties were soon sent against them ; 
hut Aurungzebe found that he had not or- 
dinary freebooters to suppress ; instead of 
fleeing from his detachments, they defeated 
three of them successively, took the com- 
mander each time prisoner, and, according to 
a rale invariably - observed by Suntajee, exacted a 
large ransom before they would grant their-release. 
This* nystem -was according to Sivajee’s general 
rule, -but contrary to his practice ; for he took a 
pride in releasing great men, although he always 
made what he could by the middling class of 
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prisoners. Suntajee conformed to Sivajee’s disci- 
pline as far as was practicable, and was particular 
in obtaining security for the good conduct of his 
followers, always preferring Mahratta Wutundars 
to any other class of men. Dhunnajee Jadow was 
not so strict nor so good an officer as Suntajee, but 
he was a more popular leader.* 

"Whilst they were thus spreading their 
A D 1693 ravages to the northward, 

Aurungzebe shifted his encamp- 
ment on the banks of the Beema, apparently un- 
decided with respect to his future operations. He 
at last resolved to support Zoolfikar Khan, and, at 
all events, reduce Ginjee. The Prince Kaura 
Bukhsh, under the guidance of the prime minister, 
Assud Khan, was destined for the service. He was 
directed to leave Boh Oolla Khan at Wakinkerah, 
the soige of which was afterwai’ds abandoned, and 
move on the route to Ginjee, where ho was soon 
joined by Assud Khan with a large army. On 
approaching the Payoen Ghaut parties of horse 
made their appearance, and by skirmishing delayed 
their advance, but they finally sat down before the 
place and invested it. 

Zoolfikar Khan, on being deprived of the 
command by the arrival of the 
' prince, exceedingly mortified, and 

even Assud Khan, after the late success of his son 
at Baigurh, considered the superscession unjust on 
the part of the emperor, particularly as it was 
well known that it had been brought about by 
Joudpooroojt the prince’s mother, and the favour- 
ite wife of Aurungzebe. 

The Mahratta ministers, who, like all Bramins,' 
are ever on the watch for such opportunities, 


* Mahiatta MSS , partly confirmed by Khafee Khan and Scott’s Deccan. 

1 1 had fallen into the mistake of my predecessors, by writing the name 
Oiidepooree , but I loam from my friend Major Tod, the best authority for 
information respecting the Rajpoots, that she was not a princess of Oude- 
poor, liut of Kishengurh, a minor division of Joudpoor , and that the name, 
by which she was known was Joudpooree, 
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Speedily turned tMs jealousy, which they foresaw 
would prove reciprocal, to their own advantage. 
They courted both; hut they first gained Zoolfikar 
Ehan, who entered into a secret compact with 
Raja Ram for the purpose of obstructing the 
prince’s measures, which he did, either by thAvart- 
ing his plans, where the execution depended on 
himself, or by preparing the besieged to counteract 
every intended operation.* 

The emperor, probably conceiving that his 
army must draw the Mahrattas southward, moved 
to GulguUa ;t but Ghorepuray still continued to 
the northward, and Ramchundur’s parties levied 
contributions as far east as Sholapoor.* Aurungzebe, 
finding his feint unsuccessful, brought back 
his unwieldy host to Brimhapooree, on the Beema, 
below Punderpoor, where he established his prin- 
cipal depot, and built a cantonment, in which he 
held his court ; and from that point, the operations 
of his armies, and the affairs of his empire, were 
directed for several years. $ 

The Portuguese about this time had fallen 
A D 1695 nnder his displeasure, and war was 
waged against them in every part 
where_ they had settlements in India. Great 
cruelties were exercised on the defenceless inhabi- 
tants subject to that nation in the northern 
Gonoan,§ but numbers found an asylum in their 
forts of Bamaun and Bassein ; at last, the Moghul 
courtiers, bribed by the -viceroy at Goa, represented 
the advantage of making peace A¥ith the Portuguese, 
for the purpose of procuring cannon in order 
to reduce the Mahratta forts ; a sure way to 
carry theirpoint, as the emperor’s age and imbecility 
had become apparent, and to flatter his favourite 

• Mahratta MSS, 
t Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan 

I Mahratta MSS , original papers, Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan 
S'From local usage on the west of India, we are m the habit of applying 
the desi^ations of northern and southern Oonean to the Concan north and 
south of Bombay, 
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scheme rendered even the ■wily Aurungzebe, the 
dnpe of that despicable deceit and arti&e, 'which 
he had all his life practised on others, A like 
means was used to pacify him with regard to 
the English. The ravages of the pirates continued ; 
and as the Moghuls always concluded that one 
or both the English East India Companies were 
engaged in these depredations, the emperor, 
although a considerable revenue was derived from 
the customs on their trade, would have driven 
them from the coast, had they not been protected 
by the fort of Bombay, which, de- 
A D. 1696. fended by their artillery, was con- 

sidered impregnable. One capture, that of the 
Gunj Suwaoe, the largest of the Moghul ships, pro- 
ceeding from Surat to Mocha with many pilgrims 
as passengers, gave particular offence, and 
occasioned the seizure of the chief at Surat, -with 
several other Englishmen, who were imprisoned for 
a considerable period until the affair was adjusted. 

In the meantime, years had been already 
wasted before Ginjee. Suntajee Ghorepuray, after 
committing great havoc, and defeating or eluding 
all that were opposed to him in Maharashtra, left 
two active ofacers, Pursojee Bhonslay, * and Hybut 
Eao Nimbalkur, both of whom had served rmder 
Sivajee, to give spirit to the Mahrattas in Gung- 
thuree and Berar. With an army of upwards of 
20,000 horse, Suntajee passed to the west of the 
grand camp by the Satara road, pushed on towards 
the Carnatic, and as soon as he got within a certain 
distance of Ginjee, detached about one-third of his 
troops, under Bhunnajee Jadow, who, making rapid 
marches, brought the first news of his approach, by 
attacking some of the Moghul posts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fort. Orders were immediately 


* He was originally a common sillidai, and a wutundar of the village *of 
Hewoor, near Satara, where he was born This person was the ancestor of 
the Kaias of Hagpoor In one manusciipt, he is said to have been a native of 
the village of Hingunberdee, near Poona 
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issued to the different small divisions to concen- 
trate and form larger bodies to the right and left ; 
but the Moghuls, always slow to obey, were not 
aware of the activity of the horse that now 
attacked them, whilst Dhunnajee, assisted both by 
troops and signals from the fort, cut in upon them 
and did great execution before the manceuvro 
ordered could be executed.* 

Suutajee Q-horepuray, with less haste, brought 
on the main body of Mahrattas. Upon his arrival 
at Covrej)auk, he wa,s opposed by the Foujdar, AH 
Murdan Khan, with a considerable army, but the 
Eoujdar was speedily routed, the whole of his bag- 
gage and camp-equipage plundered, and he him- 
self, on his flight towards the camp at Ginjeo, 
was overtaken, made prisoner, and released for a 
high ransom. 

The victorious Mahrattas, with their usual 
activity when successful, beat in the Moghul out- 
posts in every direction ; destroyed their foragers, 
and so completely cut off their communications, 
that neither supplies nor intelligence could reach 
them. Reports of the emperor’s illness and death 
were industriously circulated by the Mahrattas, 
who then made overtures to Kaum Buksh, and 
proposed to make him emperor. The prince either 
listened to their proposals, or, at all events, Assud 
Khan, and his son, affected to believe that he did, 
and they determined on placing him under 
restraint. The Mahrattas, apprized of what was 
going forward, taking advantage of the bustle and 
dissension which the circumstance naturally 
created in the Moghul camp, attacked and harassed 
them with additional vigour. The personal troops 
of Kaum Bukhsh refused to fight, all became 
alarm and uproar ; at last the Moghuls burst their 
cannon, abandoned their batteries, and were in 
turn besieged in their lines. 


* Scott’s Deccan, Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS. 
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"WMlst in this situation, and in great distress for 
supplies, a truce was proposed ; from which party 
it originated seems uncertain, but the probability 
is, that it came from the Moghuls ; an agreement, 
however, was concluded between Assud Khan and 
Suntajee. The Moghuls were to be permitted to 
retire to "Wandewash unmolested, and to remain 
until Assud Khan should receive a reply from the 
emperor, according to which, it was stipulated that 
he should abide.* 

Aurungzehe, foreseeing all the consequences 
of this ill-advised proceeding, immediately ordered 
Assud Khan and the prince to the presence, moved 
with the grand camp to Beejapoor, and directed 
Zoolfikar Khan to prosecute the war. 

But the seige of Giujee was not immediately 
renewed. The Mahrattas were accused of not 
having observed the truce, because they attempted 
to cut off a convoy of provisions which the Boujdar 
of Carnatic Beejapoor was escoi’ting to camp, and 
which he saved by throwing himself into Covre- 
pauk. Their having retaken Permacoil, and several 
other forts, was still less justifiable ; and Zoolfikar 
Khan, in order to recover these places, and punish 
the violation of the agreement, marched to the 
southward, and repossessed himself of the forts. 
Continuing his march, he entered into an alliance 
with the raja of Trichinopoly, and obliged the 
Kaja of Tanjore, one of the sons of Venkajee, to 
restore several places wrested from the latter, and 
to pay a considerable contribution to himself; 
after this arrangement Zoolfikar Khan recrossed 
the Colei’oon and again sat down before Ginjee.t 

The clandestine intercourse was still carried 
on with Baja Bam and it is not improbable, from 
his desire to protract the siege, that Zoolfikar 
Khan, upon the demise of the emperor, may have 

^ Scott’s Deccan, Mahratta MSS. 
t Soott’a Deccan, 
i MalirattaMSS 
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had designs of ultimately establishing an inde- 
pendent government in the Carnatic for himself. 

During Zoolfikar Khan’s absence in Tanjore, 
Suntajee Ghorepuray laid waste the Beejapoor 
Carnatic. To punish his depredations, a consider- 
able force was sent off from Beejapoor under 
different leaders, and being joined by Kasim 
Khan, Foujdar of the province, the whole were 
about to march in quest of Suntajee ; but their 
advanced tents had scarcely been pitched when 
his troops attacked and destroyed the guard, and 
the Mahrattas were flying about the main body on 
all sides, before the great men had time to capari- 
son and mount their elephants. 

Kasim Khan’s authority did not extend be- 
yond his own troops ; the other loaders, as rash as 
they were destitute of resource, followed their 
own plans, and each body fought or defended itself 
as it best could ; while the Mahrattas, profiting by 
their distraction, never ceased harassing them, 
charging and firing upon them by day, and rocket- 
ing them by night. At last, the Moghuls on the 
third day sought shelter under the walls of the 
gurhee of Dodairee. There was a small quantity 
of provisions in the place, which, though sold by 
the Banians from the top of the walls, at an enor- 
mous price, was soon exhausted. This state of 
privation became intolerable, but they were 
beaten troops badly commanded, and could not try, 
by a brave effort, to save themselves. An attempt 
was made to rescue them, but Suntajee attacked 
and defeated the party coming to their relief, 
whilst it was still at a distance, so that the des- 
pairing men heard nothing of the effort. In this 
situation the Moghul ofl3.cers surrendered. Tra,sim 
Khan had served with reputation: he did not 
survive the disgrace,^ but took poison and died. 
The other ofidcers, besides being stripped, had to 
pay a large ransom for their release, and on their 
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return to the imperial camp, they were divested of 
their honors, and appointed to distant and inferior 
commands.* 

Himmut Khan, the officer who had made the 
unsuccessful attempt to relieve Dodairee and the 
son of Khan Jehan Buhadur, being at his own 
request, reinforced from the grand camp by an 
army sufficient to cope with the Mahrattas, pro- 
ceeded in search of Suntajee. He was soon found. 
The Mahrattas, on being vigorously charged on the 
plain, fled, and Himmut Khan pursued the fugi- 
tives, until they had, according to Mahratta 
custom, drawn him into difficult and broken 
ground, when they turned round, attacked in their 
usual desultory manner, killed Himmut Khan, 
totally defeated his army, and plundered his bag- 
gage. 

Suntajee retiring towards Ginjee, was attack- 
ed by Zoolfikar Khan, and pursued to a consider- 
able distance. When the latter turned to resume 
the siege, Suntajee attended him a march in the 
rear.t This manoeuvre is not unusual with Mah- 
rattas ; in the instance alluded to, however, the 
pursuit was probably a mere feint, as an intimacy 
subsisted between Zoolfikar Khan and Suntajee, 
which there is some reason for suspecting that the 
rivals of the latter afterwards misrepresented to 
his prejudice. 

At Ginjee the same languid operations con- 
tinued, and the sieze at this time would probably 
. have been bloodless, but for the 

inebriety of Daood Khan, Zoolfikar 
Khan’s lieutenant, who, when intoxicated, always 
turned out his men to storm the fort and exter- 
minate the infidels these fits only produced 
frequent skirmishes, but the conduct of Zoolfikar 


* Khafee Khan and Mahratta MSS , partly confirmed by,Soott*a Deccan, 
t Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan, Mahratta MSS 
t Wilks. 
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Khan, having at last aroused the suspicion of the 
emperor, the Khan was privately warned by his 
friends, that unless he speedily eifected the reduc- 
tion of Ginjee, and the capture of all the principal 
people, no influence could save him from disgrace 
and ruin, This information the Moghul general 
communicated to Kaja Earn, and as he was now 
obliged to press the siege, he connived at a plan 
for the Raja’s escape, through his relations the 
Sirkays, who agreed to convey him safe to Vishal- 
gurh, to take charge of his family, and to join him 
themselves on the first opportunity, provided 
they received certain hereditary rights, and the 
town of Dabul in the Concan, in enam. All these 
conditions being settled. Raja Ram, by the 
assistance of the Sirkays, escaped through 
the Moghul lines, and reached Yellore, where he 
was received by Mannajee Moray the command- 
ant.* 

After remaining there a short time he set off 
with his conductors for Vishalgurh, where he 
safely arrived in Recembor. Ginjee was taken 

A D 1698 January It was carried by 

escalade,! and the wives and family 
of Raja Ram, who had joined him from Raja- 
poor by sea, were, as preconcerted, made over to 
the Sirkays as their relations, which Zoolfikar 
Khan permitted on the Sirkays making a public 
representation of the loss of honour they should 
sustain, in case of their female relations being 
exposed unveiled, or given in charge to persons 
of another caste. They were shortly after con- 
veyed to Maharashtra. 

Zoolfikar Khan ordered many of Raja Ram’s 
people into perpetual confinement ; and although 
he had acted this deceitful part, to screen his 
treachery from the emperor, many were executed 


* Mahratta MSS , and !E]nglisIi Eecord"?. 
t Kbafee Khan, and Scott’s Deccan, 
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as plunderers and insurgents ; amongst others, 
Naroo PrUlhad, the son of PrOlhad Neerajee, 
suffered as a rebel. The Pritee Needhee had died 
previous to the fall of Ginjee.* 

During the preceding year, the main body of 
the Mahrattas did little against the common 
enemy. Dissensions had for some time prevailed 
between Santajee and Dhunnajeo; but by the 
judicious counsel of the late Pritee Needhee, the 
Raja had long remained neutral in their quarrel, 
and thus prevented an open rapture. But after 
the death of Prillhad Neerajee, Raja Ram had no 
such prudent monitor. He had for some time 
smothered his jealousy of Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
which now uncontrolled, and worked upon by 
others, gave Ghorepuray an enemy where he had 
the best right to expect a protector, and Dhunna- 
jee Jadow, encouraged by the raja, raised a strong 
faction against him. Nor did Aurungzebe neglect 
so favourable an opportunity of practising his 
favourite policy of creating division among his 
enemies ; he had emissaries among the Mahrattas, 
who fomented their jealousies, and kept him 
informed of all that passed. 

Suntajee’s army was corimpted, and he had 
but just time to escape with a few followers from 
a combined attack made upon him by a part of 
his own, and Dhunnajee Jadow’s troops. This 
sedition happened ia the neighbourhood of 
Beejapoor, t parties were sent in pursuit of 
Suntajee, whilst the main body of the Mahrattas 
separated. One-half accompanied Dhunnajee 
Jadow into the Carnatic, where Zoolfikar Khan 
had lately been exerting himself with great success 
against the smaUer detachments of the Mahrattas, 
and was very anxious to possess Vellore, which he 
thought would effectually suppress their power in 
that quarter. The other half of the Mahratta army 


^ Mahiatta MSS. f iBDifl'fee Khan. 
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marched to join, the Eiaja at Satara, which, at the 
Recommendation of Bamchundur Punt, became the 
seat of Government.* 

Jenardin Punt having died, the office of 
Amat was restored to Pamchundur Punt, from 
which he had been removed by Sivajee, in 1676, 
to make room for Pugonath Punt Hunwuntay : 
his late services eminently entitled him to high 
honour and reward, and his principal carcoon, 
Shunkrajee Narrain Gaudekur, was raised to the 
rank of Suchew, which ofidce had become vacant 
by the retirement of Shunkrajee Mulhar to 
Benares, during the siege of Ginjee. The appoint- 
ment of the new Suchew displeased Pureshram 
Trimbuck, who conceived his claims to that honour 
greater than those of Shunkrajee Narrain. 

Timmojee Pugonath Hunwuntay, the son of 
the late Jenardin Punt, having effected his escape 
from prison at Ginjee, in a very dexterous manner, 
rejoined Paja Pam, by whom, in consequence of 
his family pretensions and supposed talents, he was 
raised to the rank of Pritee Needhee. 

Seedojee Goojur, who died about this period, 
had been engaged in constant Avarfare with the 
Seedee,and with various success; but, by the 
activity of Kanhojee Augria, the Mahratta fleet 
had made many valuable prizes. Vessels of all 
nations were attacked; repeated descents were 
made along the coast, and few of the defenceless 
mercantile towns, from Travancore to Bombay, 
escaped a visit from these depredators. The 
Mahrattas continued in possession of most of their 
forts on the coast ; they had maritime depots at 
Severndroog and Viziadroog, but the principal 
rendezvous of their fleet continued, as in the time 
of Sivajee, at Kolabah.t The Sawunts, Hesh- 
mookhs of Waree, when their districts were not 
overrun by the Moghuls, adhered to Paja Pam, 

* Mahratta MSS 

t Mahratta MSS., Bombay Records, 
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but the Dessaye of Oarwar coutiaued independent, 
and, as usual under such circumstances, assumed 
the title of Haja. 

Suntajee Ghorepuray, whom we left pursued 
by parties of his enemies, was hunted from place 
to place, and had hitherto foiled them aU ; but 
Nagojee Manay, Deshmookh of Muswar, stimulat- 
ed by private revenge, continued the pursuit with 
unrelenting perseverance ; until, having overtaken 
Suntajee in the act of bathing in a small rivulet to 
refresh himself, at a moment when he thought his 
enemies far behind, though alone, tired and 
defenceless, the assassin rushed down and slew him 
on the spot. Having severed the head from the 
body, he brought it to the skirts of the imperial 
camp, and sent it to Aurungzebe. Nagojee shortly 
after sent a petition for re-admission into the 
imperial service, which he had entered and quitted 
in the same manner as all the hereditary officers 
and Mankurees were in the habit of doing at this 
period. A free pardon, high encomium, and addi- 
tional honours were readily bestowed, which proves 
the acceptable service he had rendered by this 
murder. Suntajee Ghorepuray was one of the 
best officers, of whom the Mahratta annals can 
boast, and his eulogy is best recorded, when we say, 
he was the terror of the Moghul detachments for 
seven years. 

The death of Suntajee, and the atrocity of the 
deed brought back many of his followers to a sense 
of their own ingratitude. His sons Ranoojee and 
Peerajee, and his nephew Seedojee, who had fled 
from the army in dread of Dhunnajee, were soon 
rejoined by a number of Suntajee’s followers, on 
which they erected their family standard, and 
began to plunder the Moghul territory on their 
own account.* 

* Mahiatta MSS , and an account of the Ghorepuray family, received from 
the late Jeswunt Rao Ghorepuray, Umeer Ool Oomiah, wliioh was originally 
compiled for the late Sir Birry Close. I likewise received a history of the 
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Eaja Earn, after he had remained a short 
time at Satara, proceeded with his 
A. D. 1699 army to the northward, where he 
was joined by Pursajee Bhonslay, Hybut Eao 
Nimbalkur, Neemajee Sindia, Atowlay Shumsher 
Buhadur, and other commanders who had, for 
some time, been plundering in Candeish, 
Gungthuree, and Berar. The combined armies, 
which now formed a greater force than Sivajee 
had ever commanded, proceeded under Eaja Earn, 
who entered Gungthuree, claiming as his establish- 
ed right, the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee. All 
who submitted to the payment of these demands 
were protected, and the Moghul garrisons that 
remained passive spectators were not molested, but 
such as made unsuccessful opposition were put to 
the sword. On this occasion the Mahrattas were 
more systematic in their exactions than they 
before had been; where they could not obtain 
ready money they took promissory notes from the 
Patells, according to the practice first introduced 
by Sivajee, and in this manner went on, through 
Nandere, Berar, and Candeish. 

When he had nearly completed his tour, Eaja 
Earn left Khundee Eao Dhabaray in Buglana, 
Neemajee Sindia in Candeish, Pursajee Bhonslay 
in Berar, and Hybut Eao Nimbalkur in 
Gungthuree, to collect, what they termed, the 
outstanding balances due to the Eaja.^ 

Pursajee Bhonslay, when appointed to this 
duty in Berar, got the title of Sena Sahib Soobeh, 
and Hybut Eao Nimbalkur was styled Sur 
Lushkur ; both these officers received the Juree 
Putka, or Golden Pennon, on this occasion. Eaja 
B.a.TYij on his return, attacked Jaulna, which he 
was plundering, when the Moghul army came 
suddenly upon him ; they attacked and pursued 
his troops with a vigour and perseverance to which 

Ghorepuray family, from the lata Mr. Thackeray, which I lodged with the 
Literary Society ot Bombay. 
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they had of late seldom been unaccustomed ;* but 
to account for their activity on this occasion, we 
must revert to the proceedings of Zoolfikar Khan 
and Aurungzehe. 

In the Carnatic, affairs under Dhunnajce 
Jadow, had not been prosperous. Zoolfikar Khan, 
although a corrupt ambitious man, was an active 
commander, and now the only Moghul officer of 
whom the Mahrattas stood in any awe. He had 
repeatedly defeated Dhunnajee, when the emperor, 
hearing of the march of Raja Ram, sent express 
orders for Zoolfikar Khan to repair to the canton- 
ment at Brimhapooree. It was then determined, 
in consultation with Assud Khan, and several of 
the principal officers, to adopt a new plan of opera- 
tions, by which, whilst one army attacked the 
Mahrattas in the field, another was destined for 
the reduction of their forts. This last the 
emperor reserved for himself, giving the command 
of the pursuing army to the Prince Bedar Bukht, 
the son of Azim Shah, with Zoolfikar Khan as his 
lieutenant, whose first effort was the attack and 
pursuit, of Raja Ram’s army, to which we have 
just alluded. 

The emperor’s preparations being completed, 
the cantonment at Brimhapooree was evacuated, 
much to the regret of the indolent Moghul officers, 
many of whom had built exceUent houses at that 
station. A depot was formed under the protection 
of the Gurhee of Machnoor, which was within 
the line of the cantonment, and a strong guard 
was left for its protection. Aurungzehe’s march 
was nearly due west, and he encamped under the 
fort of Wussuntgurh, on the twentieth day after 
quitting the Beema. Batteries were erected, and 
in three days the garrison surrendered. The 
emperor named the fort Kuleed-i-futih, or the 
key of victory, and was much pleased by the 

^ Maliratta MSS , and ovigfmal papers both Persian and Mabratta. 
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event. As Panalla had been unsuccessfully 
attacked by Moiz-ud-deen, the son of Sultan 
Mauzunij some years before, the Mahrattas were 
impressed with an idea of its being about to be 
besieged, and directed all their preparations 
towards its defence. But Aui’ungzebe marched 
for Satara, a movement wholly unexpected, as 
the fort was not provisioned for above two months. 
This neglect was considered a great misfortune, 
and gave rise to a suspicion that Eamchundur had 
purposely left it unprovided ; of this suspicion 
Aurungzebe afterwards took advantage ; and when 
Ramchundur, during the siege, was called away 
to Singurh in consequence of the illness of Raja 
Ram, Aurungzebe wrote a letter* which fell into 
the hands of Pureshram Trimbuck, and widened 
a breach that had for some time existed between 
biTn and Ramchundur Punt.f 

Aurungzebe, on his arrival before Satara, 
pitched his own tents on the north side of the fort 
on the site of the present village of Kurinja. 
Azim Shah was stationed at a village on the west 
side, which has since retained the name of 
Shapoor. Shirzee Khan invested the south side, 
and Turbeeut Khan occupied the eastern quarter ; 
chains of posts between the different camps 
effectually secured the blockade. The fort of 
Satara occupies the summit of a hill of moderate 
height, but very steep ; its defences consist of a 
scarp of wards of 40 feet in perpendicular black 
rock, on the top of which there is a stone wall. 
It was defended by Pryagjee Purvoe, Havildar, 
who had been reared in the service of Sivajee. 
He vigorously opposed the Moghuls, and disputed 
every foot of ground as they pushed forward their 
advanced posts. As soon as they began to gain 
any part of the hill he withdrew his troops into 
the fort, and rolled down huge stones from the 

* Copy of the original in possession of the raja of Kolapoor. 

t Mahratta MSS. 
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rock above, ■which did great execution, and until 
they could throw up cover, were as destructive as 
artillery. The blockade, however, was complete, 
no communication could be held with the country, 
and as the small stock of grain in the garrison was 
soon exhaust(3d, the besieged must have been 
compelled to surrender; but Pureshram Trimbuck, 
who had thrown himself into the fort of Purlee, 
purchased the connivance of Azim Shah, and 
conveyed provisions to the besieged.* 

The divisions on the west and south faces 
erected* batteries, but the grand attack was directed 
against the north-east angle, which assumes 
nearly the shape of a tower, and is one of the 
strongest points: the rock being 42 feet high, 
and the bastion, now on the top of it, consists of 
25 feet of masonry, making a total height of 67 
feet. 

Turbeeut Khan undertook to mine this angle, 
and at the end of four months 
and a half had compelled two 
mines. So confident were the Moghuls of success 
that the storming party was ready formed, but 
concealed, as much as possible, under the brow of 
the hill, from the view of the garrison. Aurungzebe 
was invited to view the spectacle, and a stratagem 
was formed to draw all the garrison towards the 
bastion, by the emperor’s moving off from that 
side in grand procession, so that when the match 
was ready to be applied, hundreds of the Mahrat- 
tas, attracted by his splendid retinue, crowded to 
the rampart, and amongst others Pryagjee, the 
commandant. The first mine was fired, it burst 
several fissures in the rock, and occasioned so 
violent a concussion, that a great part of the 
masonry was thrown inwards, and crushed many of 
the garrison in its ruins. The storming party, in 
their eagerness, advanced nearer ; the match was 

•MahTAtta MSS. 
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applied to the train of the second and larger mine, 
but, being improperly constructed, it burst out- 
wards, with a dreatol explosion, and upwards of 
2,000 of the Moghuls are said to have been des- 
troyed on the spot. Pryagjee, the Mahratta 
commandant, was buried in the ruins by the first 
explosion, close to a temple dedicated to the 
goddess Bhowanee, but was afterwards dug out 
alive. His escape was considered a happy omen, 
and under other circumstances might have been 
of much consequence in animating the Hindoo 
garrison to prolong the defence, but Azim Shah 
could no longer be induced to connive at the trans- 
port of the grain ; proposals for surrendering were 
therefore made through him, and the honor of the 
capture, which he so ill-merited, was not only 
assigned to him, but the place received his name, 
and was called by the emperor Azim Tara. 

Satara surrendered about the middle of April, 
and Purlee was immediately invested ; the siege 
lasted till the beginning of June, when, after a 
good defence, the garrison evacuated it. The 
south-west monsoon having set in with all its 
usual violence, the Moghul army, from a total 
want of arrangement, was exposed to considerable 
distress and hardship before the camp could be 
moved to a distance from the hills. After much 
loss, both of baggage and of lives, the army reached 
Kowauspoor, on the banks of the Maun, where 
the rains are comparatively light.* 

In the meantime a great change had taken 
place in the Mahratta government. Raja Ram, 
when the Punt Amat was called to see him, had 
just returned from Jaulna, having experienced a 
long and fatiguing pursuit from Zoolfikar Khan. 
He was suffering from n spitting of blood and 
inflammation of the lungs, brought on by violent 
exertion during this retreat. After lingering about 


* Khafee Khan, and Mahratta MSS 
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30 days, his illness proved mortal : he expired in the 
fort of Singurh, about the middle of March, a 
month before the fall of Satara.* 

The ruin of Suntajee G-horepuray is the only 
crime which stains the memory of Eaja Earn. 
But that alone is of magnitude, and if we admit 
as an excuse that he was worked upon by the 
enemies of Suntajee, the weakness of the man but 
detracts from the virtues of the prince. He 
possessed some share of the military enterprize of 
his father, but he had no genius for civil govern- 
ment ; his measures were ably directed by Prillhad 
Neerajee, who appears to have been a very 
uncommon person, and, in his total disregard of 
self-interest, is almost a singular instance amongst 
Bramin statesmen. Eaja Earn was naturally mild 
in his disposition, addicted to no vices, and was 
distinguished by uncommon liberality to his 
followers. 

The death of Eaja Earn, although the news 
received in the emperor’s camp at Satara with 
great rejoicing, produced no event favourable to 
the subjugation of the Mahrattas. The Eaja left 
two sons : the elder, named Sivajee, by Tara Bye 
Mohitey, was ten years old at the time of his 
father’s death ; and the younger, named 
Sumbhajee, by Eajis Bye Ghatgay, was in his 
third year. 

Tara Bye, with the assistance of Eamchundur 
Punt Amat, Shunkrajee Narrain, and Dhunnajee 
Jadow Senaputtee, immediately assumed the reins 
of government, and her son, Sivajee, having been 
seated on the gadee, or cushion of state, Eajis 
Bye, with the general consent, was placed in con- 
finement. 

Timmojee Eugonath being found unfit for his 
high station, Pureshram Trimbuck was raised by 

* Mahratta MSS Mr Orme, who is often on the borders of truth, 
without being rewarded as his research deserved, mentions this as the manner 
of Sivajeo’s death. 
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Tara Bye to the rank of Pritee Needhee, and 
i-eceived general charge of all the forts. This 
preferment excited much jealousy on the part of 
Kamchundur Punt, who does not appear to have 
been aware that there were suspicions of his 
fidelity ; but the decided tone and conduct of Tara 
Bye obliged him to appear reconciled to the 
measure. Tara Bye did not fix her residence in 
any fort, but moved about according to circums- 
tances. Dhunnajee Jadow took to the open field : 
confining his operations to no particular part of 
the country, he spread his horse in every quarter 
and performed many signal exploits. Nimbalkur, 
Bhonslay, and Dhabaray likewise distinguished 
themselves in the same manner, whilst Thorat, 
Chowan, Sindia, Powar, Atowlay, and various 
other chiefs, headed large bodies of troops in 
different directions, and levied tribute under the 
various heads of Ohouth, Surdeshmookhee, and 
Ghas dana :* the last-mentioned item of Ghas dana 
was generally considered the personal perquisite 
of the chief. 

Contrasted with the splendour of the Moghul 
camp already described, we may view the horde 
accompanying one of these freebooters : — Different 
from the organized bands of Sivajee, but still more 
destructive to a country, an irregular assembly of 
several thousand horsemen, united by preconcerted 
agreement, in some unfrequented part of the 
country. They set off with little provision, no 
baggage except the blanket on their saddles, and 
no animals Wt led horses, with bags prepared for 
the reception of their plunder. If they halted 
during a part of the night, like the Pindharees of 
modern times, they slept with their bridles in 
their hands ; if in the day, whilst the horses were 
fed and refreshed, the men reposed with little or 
no shelter from the scorching heat, excepting such 
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as might be occasionally fou nd -under a bush or a 
tree ; and during that time their swords were laid 
by their sides, and their spears were generally at 
their horses’ heads stuck in the ground ; when 
halted on a plain, groups of four or five might be 
seen stretched on the bare earth sound asleep, 
their bodies exposed to the noon-day sun, and 
their h^ads in a cluster, under the precarious shade 
of a black blanket or tattered horse-cloth extended 
on the point of their spears. The great object of 
this class was plunder ; and the leaders and their 
troops, though they generally rendered a partial 
account to the head of the state, dissipated or 
embezzled the greater part of their eollections. 

The Mankurees began to profess obedience to 
the descendant of Sivajee, and sometimes joined 
his standard ; but they always plundered on their 
own account when an opportunity offered. The 
G-horepurays committed great devastations along 
the eastern confines of Maharashtra, from the 
Godavery to the Kistna. The revenues raised by 
the emperor in the Deccan had become very in- 
considerable, and, to support his army and the 
splendour of his court, he drew vast treasures from 
Hindostan ; caravans after caravans were poured 
into the Deccan, — the Mahrattas frequently 
intercepted them, and the imperial troops on many 
occasion behaved in the most dastardly manner. 

The victories and marches of Zoolfikar Khan, 
as detailed in Persian manuscripts, are scarcely 
credible ; but, on the testimony of his enemies, he 
is justly entitled to very great merit for his inde- 
fatigable exertions, at a time when so few of the 
Moghul officers discovered the smallest talent or 
energy. Public virtue was unknown amongst 
them, and they were corrupt, slothful, and 
indifferent. One cause of this general debasement 
was the great age and increasing infirmities of the 
emperor, and the character of his sons. The 
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prospect was full of trouble. Men paused at the 
threshold of a period which must open with great 
commotion, and seemed rather inclined to reserve 
energy for the coming struggle, than to exert 
themselves in the tiresome endless warfare in 
which they were engaged. 

The reign of Aurungzebe, however, was pro- 
longed beyond all expectetion, and the old man 
persevered to the last in his fruitless 
■ endeavours to stifle Mahratta in- 


dependence. During the ensuing four years he 
was almost entirely occupied in the siege of the 
forts, and in that period he successively reduced 
Panalla, Vishalgurh, Singurh, Poorundhur, Rajgurh 
and Torna.* Ohundun, Wundun, and Pandoogurh 
were also surrendered to his 
■ ■ ' ofldcers. But in the meantime, 

the Mahrattas multiplied. In 1702 they levied 
contributions from Surat and Burhanpoor, and 
extended their operations every year. "Wherever 
the demands of Ohouth and Surdeshmookee were 


promptly acknowledged, they carefully refrained 
from plundering. In 1706 the emperor received 
accounts, almost at the same time, of their having 
A D 1705 crossed the Nerbuddah in great 
force, and extended their ravages 
to the heart of Malwa ; that the whole of Oandeish 


and Berar were overrun ; and that 15,000 Mahrattas 
had broken into Guzerat,t defeated the troops of 
the assembled Poujdars, and that nothing appeared 
but slaughtered soldiers, houseless ryots, and the 
ripened fields hi devastation or flames. 

On this intelligence, great preparations were 
made, Zoolfikar Xhan was sent after the body in 
Malwa, Ghazee-ud-deen was appointed Soobehdar 
of Berar, and Azim Shah despatched to Ahmedabad 


* Torna was eacaladed in the night, and earned sword in hand, by Uman 
Oolla Khan, the only officer who partionlarly distinguished himself in these 
sieges Khafee Khan says, all the rest ot the forts were obtained by bribing 
the Kilhdars. 

t Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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to take charge of the government of Guzerat. 
Each had a considerable army, and it was hoped, 
from the character of the generals, that these 
countries would soon he cleared. 

But these apparently vigorous efforts of the 
government were unsubstantial ; there was motion 
and bustle, without zeal or efficacy : the empire 
was unwieldy, its system relaxed, and its officers 
jiiere corrupt beyond all example. It was inwardly 
decayed, and ready to fall to pieces as much by 
its own irrecoverable weakness, as by the corroding 
power ot the Mahrattas, whom the Mahomedan 
wars had trained, and their imbecility now allured 
to that predatory life to which the natives of 
Maharashtra are prone; as yet, however, their 
plundering hordes did not comprehend that they 
were conquerors. A general sentiment pervaded 
the" whole body of Hindoo population in the 
Mahratta country, but it was not so actively 
excited as to create a general imion, for a purpose 
so exalted, as that of throwing off a foreign yoke, 
and vindicating their civil and religious liberties. 
There was a common sympathy, but there was no 
common effort ; their military spirit was not so 
much excited by patriotism as by plunder, and 
those who enjoyed greater advantages under the 
Moghuls, in consequence of the struggle, than 
they were likely to do by the establishment of the 
independence of their country, eagerly desired a 
continuation of the war. 

Many of the Moghul officers, in charge of 
districts, were in the pay of both parties, and 
likewise wished that the existing confusion might 
continue. Parties of Mahrattas in the service of 
the Moghuls, met, rioted and feasted with their 
countrymen, and at parting, or when passing with- 
in hearing of each other, they used to mock the 
Mahomedans by uttering an Tllhvmdulillah,* and 


* A oommon exclamation of the Mahomedans, signifying, “ Praise he to 
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praying for long life to the glorious Alumgeer.* 
Upon the reduction of Rajgurh and Torna, 
the emperor, after halting some months near 
Joonere, finally quitted the neighbourhood oC 
Poona, of which place he had also changed the 
name to Moyabad, and marched towards Beejapoor. 


* Hahratta MSS ^ and original Mahratta and Persian letters It is 
unneoesaary to acquaint most of my readers, that Alumgeer, or “ Conqueior 
of the World,’* was the title assumed by Aurungzebe on his acoesaion but I 
have followed the example of my predecessors in Deccan history, and have 
retained his own name 

The following translation, from an original Persian letter thiows consi- 
derable light on the state of the country about this peiiod It bears no date, 
but from several circumstances, is evidently written when Aurungzebe was 
besieging Panalla or Yishalgurh It fell into my hands, amongst several 
bundles of original Persian letters and papers, belonging to a Bramin’a 
family, and I was at some pains to ascertain its history The water of the 
latter was a Bramin, who had been very active in assisting the Moghuls to 
reduce the country in 1688-89 In consequence of his sei vices, he had been 
digmded with the titles of Baja and Maharaja, f and appointed to the 
revenue management of the district of Kuttao During the absonoe of 
Puddajee Ghatgay Desbmookh, who had gone abroad to plunder at the time, 
this Bramin got temporary charge of the valuable deshmookhee claims of 
Boodh and Mullaoree however, upon the return and submission of the 
Deshmookh, he lost these advantage?, but retained charge of the fort of 
Boobhengurh, the management of that district, and the village of Kuttao, 
which last, his posterity enjoy in Enam, to this day Puddajee Ghatgny was 
placed under his surveillance This letter, either never sent or afterwards 
recovered, is written from Kuttao, to a Moghul officer in charge of the 
province, bui at that time collecting a convoy of grain at Phultun and 
Barramuttee, to be conveyed to the grand oamp 

After oomplmienta • “ ITour letter has been received, wherein you 
mention your intention of proceeding to Nubhee Shahdroog (Panalla) and 
forwarding the grain to oamp, and that the thanua of Mulkapoor has been 
plundered, of which you desire to have correct intelligence. The same thieves 
have cut off all supplies from the Thana of Knrrar, by which that place is 
much distressed The names of the thieves are, Mahdoo Bao (Pureshram's 
brother), Tookhoo Mulhar, Sunta Nandera, Lmgoo Minay, Bhala Ghatgay, 
Shahjee Nimbalkur, and others They have 3 0,000 hor^e, and are now near 
this place, between Ound and Korygaom. Oosman Khan, who was procee- 
ding from the presence to join yon, was furnished by me with 100 horse and 
100 infantry, but he has been obliged to remain here (in Kuttao), and cannot 
advance 

“ The thieves find shelter in Mortizabad, and various other districts, 
from whence they sally forth and plunder. Once or twice I have sent parties 
after them, and have cut them up. By the oonmvanoe of Poujdars, Jagheer- 
dars, and Krorees, who all share with them, these people are protected On 
this head, I have made representations to Court, and have even obtained mace- 
bearers, and made them produce the stolen articles , these people therefore are 
all immioal to me. Begardmg the thieves, Ihavefuither sent for intelligence, 
and if we are sufficiently strong, you end I can unite and attack them Meer 
Lootf Oolla has written, that your favour is very great towards me, and 
therefore, it is now generally known that our friendship is great, and of long 
standing. You must know, that Puddajee, the thannadar of Boodh, has 
given his sister to * * * J and thus formed a connection with him , 
he aotually went to Ound, when the thieves were there, taking with 
him Beeroo Bye, the mother of Shao Nimbalkur , they eat out of the 


t These titles are still enjoyed by his decendants. This Bramin family is 
the only one in Maharashtra in which the practice of secluding the women 
exists. 

t Indistmet in the original. 
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Some of the Moghul officers were anxious to 
negotiate a peace ; and the favourite son of the 
emperor, Kaum Bukhsh, whose plans were early 
directed to the establishment of an independent 
kingdom at Beejapoor, and who in his views seems 
always to have had some injudicious scheme of 
conciliating the Mahrattas, by admitting a part 
of their claim, now contrived to obtain the 
emperor’s consent for opening a negotiation with 
Dhunnajee Jadow. 

Overtures were first begun by proposals for 
releasing Shao, the son of Shumbhajee. The 
negotiation proceeded, and Aurungzebe had, for a 
few days, been brought to consent to the payment 
of ten per cent, of the whole revenue of the six 
Soobehs of the Deccan, as Surdeshmookhee, for 
which the Mahrattas were to engage to maintain 
order with a body of horse. On the news of this 
concession, the Mahrattas, who notwithstanding 
their predatory character, are, at all times, exceed- 
ingly eager to have any right formally recognised, 
fiocked to Dhunnajee’s camp. Their expectations 
rose with their assembled numbers; but their 
increasing insolence ; their tone changed from 
supplication to demand ; their near approach to the 
camp, and their stipulating for honorary dresses to 
70 principal officers among them, entitled to that 
distinction from the emperor, led Aurungzebe to 
suspect treachery as well as insult. He, therefore, 


same plate together , he was feasted by them, and they by him, fop 
three days, during which they had great rejoicing. It is youi pro- 
vince to watch ^over and guard the king’s garrisons The imperial army 
is now within 20 kos of us What will it be when they move to a distance, 
and what may we not expect? If you do not believe this representation, 
send your own spies to asceitam the truth of it Until you seize and confine 
all such offenders, how can we ever expect to suppress them ? You should 
restore chaige of the Boodh and Mullaoree districts to me, from whence I 
have been displaced, and if you approve of the application, forward it to 
court ” 

Underneath there is written, evidently a private postsoiipt. “ I have 
had a secret interview with Maddoo Eao, Pureshram’s brother and I told 
him that, if Pureshram give up Kelneh, and visit the emperor, he will 
cetainly be put to death, and that nothing is now to be apprehended, as the 
rams are at hand, Mahdoo Eao has written this to Pgreshram,” 

Vol. I. 
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broke off the negotiation, and recalled his ambas- 
sador, who was attacked soon after he left the 
Mahratta camp, a circumstance which confirmed 
the emperor in his opinion.* Aurungzebe seems 
to have returned to the eastward, from an 
apprehension that the disorders prevalent in 
Maharashtra were likely to spread over Telingana 
and the Carnatic, but although there were partial 
disorders occasioned by Beruds in the one, and 
Pindharecs in the other, the inhabitants of those 
countries are a very different race, and were less 
prone to those habits of predatory enterprize, 
which had long distinguished the natives of 
Maharashtra. The people of the Carnatic are not 
unwarlike : in bodily frame, they arc at least as 
robust as the Mahrattas, and at this period a groat 
part of the emperor’s infantry were men raised in 
that country. Banditti, however, started up in 
various parts, and so daring had their chiefs 
become, that some of them carried on an open 
traflfic for the goods plundered by their gangs. 
The independent Mahi’atta chiefs, particularly the 
Grhorepurays, had of late years committed constant 
ravages about Beejapoor, Kulburga, and Beder.f 
Pemnaik, the Naik of Wakinkerah, although 
repeatedly compelled by the imperial generals to 
pay large fines, no sooner saw the Moghul troops 
retire to a distance, than he recommenced every 
species of rapine. The Mahrattas maintained a 
good understanding _ with this chief, and 
Dhunnajee Jadow, whilst the emperor was besieg- 
ing the forts in the Syhadree mountains, lodged 
his family in Wakinkerah, as affording greater 
security than any other place. The power of the 
Naik had become so formidable, that the emperor, 
after his arrival at Beejapooi*, judged it necessary 
to proceed against him in person, f 


* Khafee Khan 


t Soott’s Deccan, Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS 
% Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan, 
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Wakinkerah was merely a fortified town, but 
the siege lasted many months : Pemnaik defended 
himself with resolution, drove back the Moghul 
advanced posts, whilst Dhunnajee Jadow per- 
petually harassed their camp. The imperial 
officers had become so dastardly, and the troops so 
shameless, that the mere appearance of 
Dhunuajee’s cavalry made them tuim to flight.''^ 

The best officers were at a distance. Zoolfikar 
Khan was directed to join, and a like order was 
sent to Daood Khan in the Carnatic, t The former 
had returned to Aurungabad, after driving 
Neemajee Sindia from Malwa, and as the 
Mahrattas had been principally employed to the 
north-ward, the Carnatic had not been infested by 
large bodies of them for several years. The 
important fortress of Vellore was surrendered in 
1704, by Mannajce Moray to Daood Khan, $ for 
which Moray was promised a munsub by the 
emperor, but he never came to demand it, having 
on his return to Maharashtra, gone off to join his 
countrymen. Daood Khan left Sadut Oolla Khan 
as his Naik or deputy in both Carnatics, and 
arrived in the emperor’s camp shortly after 
Zoolfikar Khan. They were both officers of 
courage and experience, they attacked the place 
with resolution, and the town of Wakinkerah was 
evacuated, after the environs had been stormed 
and taken, with heavy loss on both sides.f 

The Mahrattas, in the meantime, were 
plundering the open country in every direction, 
Kamchundur, Punt Amat, had particularly 
distinguished himself by retaking Panalla and 
Pawungurh by escalade. Tara Bye, on this event, 
determined to reside at Panalla, and admitted 

* The Mahrattas say, that when a horse refused to drink, and started at 
his own shadow, it was a eomtuon joke amongst the Moghuls, to ask him why 
he was afraid, “One would thmk you saw Dhuunajeo m the water.” This 
anecdote is recorded by Mr. Scott Waring 

t Scott’s Deocan, IChafee Khan 

X Original himan from Aurungzebe to Mannajce Moray in possession of 
his descendants. 
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Ramchundur Punt to a very large share of power. 
Pureshram Trimbuck, the Pritee Needhee, had 
retaken Wussuntgurh and Satara. The latter was 
surprised by the artifice of a Bramm named 
Annajee Punt. This man had escaped from prison 
at Ginjee, and assumed the character of a 
mendicant devotee. Having fallen in with a party 
of Moghul infantry marching to relieve the garri- 
son of Satara, he amused them with stories and 
songs, obtained alms from them, and so ingratiated 
himself with all, that they brought him with them, 
admitted him into the fort, and, on account of the 
amusement he afforded, allowed him to live there. 
Annajee Punt had formerly been a carcoon of 
Mawulee infantry, and soon saw the practicability 
of surprising the place, if assisted by a few of his 
old acquaintances. He patiently watched his 
opportunity, informed Pureshram Trimbuck of his 
design, and having introduced a body of Mawulees 
into the fort, the enterprising, but remorseless 
Bramin put every man of the garrison to the 
sword. 

Shunkrajee Narain Suchew did not remain 
inactive ; as soon as the Moghul troops withdrew 
from that part of the country, of which he was 
the chief manager, he retook Singurh, Rajgurh, 
B<ohira, and some other places. The Moghul 
garrisons were composed of a large proportion of 
Carnatic infantry ; and these men, latterly, could 
not be brought to stand the onset of the Mawulees _ 

The loss of these forts, particularly Singurh 
and Panalla, gave Aurungzebe great vexation, and 
augmented an illness under which he laboured, 
and from which he recovered very slowly. 

Zoolfikar Khan was sent to retake Singurh, 
and previous to his departure, the emperor 
committed Shao to his charge. Zoolfikar Khan, 
partly from hatred to Kaum Bukhsh, bitterly 
inveighed against the overtures that had been 
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made for peace, and Aurungzebe was eqnally 
conscious of the error ; yet, with some design of 
releasing Shao, he had now recourse to the half- 
measure of causing letters to be written to the 
Mahrattas from Shao as their lawful prince, invit- 
ing them to submit. Had he released him at once, 
a division would probably have taken place 
amongst the Mahrattas. Under any circumstances, 
the other expedient was unwise, but particularly 
inconsistent in Aurungzebe, as it was, in effect, 
acknowledging the legitimacy of Sivajee’s govern- 
ment, and consequently admitting the injustice of 
Sumbhajee’s execution. The result was, as might 
have been expected, of no avail. 

Zoolfikar Khan was successful in obtaining 
possession of Siugurh, owing to the want of 
supplies ; but as soon as he retired, it was as 
speedily retaken by Shunkrajee Narrain, from the 
same cause. The grand army moving towards 
Ahmednugur, was attacked by the Mahrattas on 
the march, a great part of it was defeated, and 
had the Mahrattas improved an advantage which 
they gained, the emperor of the Moghuls, their 
inveterate foe, Aurungzebe, would have been a 
prisoner in their hands. It is curious to observe 
how the Moghul writers undesignedly record their 
own humiliation on this occasion, by dwelling upon 
this fortunate escape with abundant self-congratu- 
lation, The character of the imperial army was 
in some degree retrieved by the gallant charge of 
Khan Alum, a brave officer, whom, under the 
name of Ikhlass Khan, we have seen so active at 
the capture of Sumbhajee. 

Aurungzebe arrived at Ahmednugur, and on 
pitching his camp on the same spot 
A D.1707, which it had occupied in such 
splendour 21 years before, he predicted that his end 
was near, by observing that he had this day finish- 
ed his campaigns, and that his last earthly journey 
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-was completed. The contrast between his former 
and his present circumstances, is remarkable ; but 
when we also reflect on the intervening events, we 
have not merely a striking picture, but a curious 
history of the growth of predatory power, and of 
the means by which it was nurtured. Aurungzebe 
had only three surviving sons, Sultan Mauzum, or 
Shah Alum, governor of Gabul, Azim Sbah, and 
TTa-nTn Bukhsh. Azim Shah joined his father at 
this period, and was appointed to the government 
of Malwa; Kaum Bukhsh, was appointed to 
Beejapoor, and was immediately sent to take 
charge of his new government. 

In the meantime, Zoolflkar Khan, who 
continued pursuing and attacking the Mahrattas, 
had gone off across the Kistna to aid the son and 
nephew of his old opponent Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
who had been attacked by Dhunnajee Jadow, in 
consequence of their having plundered in some of 
Tara Bye’s districts ; Zoolflkar Khan had assisted 
the Ghorepurays, and driven off Dhunnajee, when 
news reached him that the emperor had died at 
Ahmednugur on the 28th Zeekaad 
Feb 21. ;L118, (or 21st February 

1707.) He therefore immediately suspended opera- 
tions, and marched with aU expedition to join the 
Deccan army, which fell under the command of 
A zim Shah, the prince nearest to the grand camp. 

In regard to the character of Aurungzebe, the 
facts connected with the rise of the Mahrattas are 
sufficient to prove, that from the time he usurped 
the throne, there is nothing in his conduct which 
deserves the high encomium which has in general 
been bestowed on his talents and government. 
Previous to his elevatiop, he displayed very 
considerable ability; together with an iniquity 
almost unparalleled. His boundless ambition was 
concealed by deep dissimulation, and his boldness 
was equal to his hypocrisy. His success in placing 
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the diadem of Hindoostan on his own head, after 
overcoming his powerful rivals ; his literary- 
acquirements ; his attention to business ; and the 
simplicity of his personal habits, amidst a court so 
remarkable for splendour and magnificence, gave 
a tone to general opinion amongst his contempora- 
ries, which his subsequent misconduct and misrule 
could not entirely efface. He was ambitious of a 
character for wisdom ; and his low craft and mean 
policy are partly ascribable to this weakness. His 
greatest political error was the overthrow of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah, instead of applying their 
resources to the suppression of predatory power. 
His suspicion and bigotry, his presumption and 
obstinacy, alike tended to prevent the tranquilliza- 
tion of that tumult of which his o-wn measures 
were a principal cause ; whilst his pomp weakened 
the efficiency of his armies, and exhausted the 
finances which should have maintained his wars. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
PROM A. D. 1707, TO A U. 1720 

— origin of the name — h£ is released. — Tara 
Bye declares hi/m an impostor, and disptdes 
his pretensions. — Origin of the Bajas of 
Akulkote. — Shoo obtains possession of Satara — 
ascends the throne. — Origin of the celebrated 
Ballajee Wishwanath. — Proceedings of the 
Moghuls. — Shads progress . — War with Tara 
Bye. — Agreement with Baood Khan. — Death 
of Dhunnajee Jadow. — Tara Bye recovers 
Panalla, and establishes her court at Kolapoor. 
— Death of Sivajee. — Accession of Sumbhajee, and 
confinement of Tara Bye. — Advamtages secured 
to Shao by the death of the Pwnt Suchew . — 
Dissolution of the agreement with the Moghuls. 
— Mahrattas under Chunder Seyn Jadow proceed 
to collect their dues. — A trifling dispute, 
between Chunder Seyn Jadow and Ballajee 
Wishwanath, leads to i/mportcmt consequences . — 
Ballajee is protected by Shao. — Jadow retires 
to Kolapoor, a/nd afterwards joins the Moghuls. 
— Origin of Nizam-ool-Moolk — is appointed 
viceroy of the Decca/n . — War with the Moghuls. 
— After a battle, the Mahrattas retreat to 
the Salpee Ghaut — accommodation. — Disturb- 
ances. — A daring robbery, supposed to be 
commtted by Khundee Boo Dhabaray — who 
establishes himself near Bajpeeplee. — Nizam- 
ool-Moolk favours the Kolapoor party . — 
Seedqjee Ghorepuray declares for Sumbhajee, 
a/nd is made Senaputtee at Kolapoor — obtains 
possession of Smdoor. — Great confusion and 
anarchy. — Ballajee Wishwamath is treacherously 
made prisoner by Dv/mmajee Thor at — and 
ra/nsomed. — Success of Ballajee Wishwanath 
against Kishen Boo Kuttaokur. — Defeat of 
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JB^hroo Piinf ■ Pingley Peishtm, hy Mmhqj^e 
Angria. — Alarming progress of Angria.-r- 
Ballajee JFishtvanath effects a favourable ,ar- 
rcmgement loitJi him, and is made Peishtoa^ 
obtains possession of Poormdhwr fov' himclf 

reduces Thorat — establishes order m the 

Poona district. — Improvement in the direct , of 
Mahratta affairs — allusion to the eaeirgordina^ 
eacpamsion of their power, from- about this 
period — and to the Bramim scheme for crjeating 
wnion amongst the Mahratta chiefs.— Ohaa’acter 
of Shao. — The Bmper'or Perohhsere conciliates 
the Mahrattas. — Roossem Ally Kha/n appfmted 
viceroy of the Deccan — is opposed by Daopd 
Khan, who ' is hilled. — Zoplfihan' Beg , defeated 
by Khundee Boo Dhabaray .—Battle ■ necm 
Ahmednugur. — Dhabaray is , made §enapidtee. “ 
Perokhsere encourages the M^ahrattas to ^resist 
the vtoeroy~^-the latter negoobgies ynth the 
Mahrattas— concludes a treaty toith Shao— 
marches, supported by a large body of Mahrattas 
to Delhi. — Perokhsere deposed, emd/Moh^mwod 
Shah raised to the imperial dignUy.-^TM 
famous grants for the Ohouth, Surdeshctf^okheg, 
and Stov/rage delivered to Ballajee Wishwanath 

who, accompanied by Khundee Boo .Dhcd^aray 

returns to Satara.— Scheme of the arbitrary 
division of Mahratta revenue — explained — dis- 
tributed. — Officers appointed to the general 
superintendence of particular parts of the 
country. — Kanhojee Angria.— Mahratta chiefs 
have assignments of revenue within the districts (f 
each other. — Pager dedre^ of all to possess, 
to mamtai/n hereditary rights in their natine 
villages. ' ' 

f ' 

, It has been already thnt .npQji. the 

fan nf Raigurb,' the widow ^d 
A D; 1707, gQj^ Qf Sumbbajee .were carried 

prisoners to tbe imperial camp. Tbey were 
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received within the enclosure of the royal tents, 
and at the request of Begum Sahib, the emperor’s 
daughter, a place was assigned to them near her- 
self, and she continued to show them unremitting 
kindness during many years of captivity. The 
hoy was at first constantly with her, and 
Aurungzehe, during his visits to his daughter, took 
much notice of him. Shao’s original name was 
Sivajee, hut that by which he afterwards became 
known was a familiar name given him by 
Aurungzehe, and his choosing to retain it in 
preference to that of his renowned grandfather, is 
as remarkable* as that our English appellation of 
Sahoo Rcya” mQdbam^ the sovereign of the 
Mahratta nation, applied from his long reign to 
Shao’s successors as well as to himself, should have 
had its origin, in an unbecoming pun of the 
emperor Aurungzehe. The attendants who follow- 
ed the family into captivity, were allowed to com- 
municate with the Mahrattas in the Moghul army ; 
an indulgence which did not extend to Shao, his 
mother, or to Muddon Sing, the illegitimate son of 
Sumbhajee, also made captive at Baigurh. Every 
kind of intercourse with the Mahrattas in rebellion, 
was, to all the family and their followers, most 
strictly forbidden. 

Yessoo Bye was a woman of much prudence, 
and carefully avoided intrigues. When Aurung- 
zebe began to revolve the scheme of releasing 
Shao, he proposed to marry Mm to the daughters 
of two of the most distinguished Mahrattas in the 
imperial service, and to secure them in Ms interest 
by additional favours; these were, Jadow of 
Sindkheir, to whom the emperor had given the 
title of Boostum Bao; and Sindia, PateU of 

^ The more remarkable, because reflectively it was an insult, and at beat, 
a very coarse joke It is either much for, or against, the emperor’s bon-mot, 
that a oorrespondmg word is not easily found in English 8ahoo means the 
reverse of thief, and was used in allusion to Shao’a father and grandtather, 
ijf whom Aurungzehe seldom spoke, but as the fh%ef, the robbei , <&o 
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Kuuneirkheir,* whose illegitimate offspring, as 
heads of a Mahratta principality, are well known 
in the modern transactions of India. Shao was 
connected with Jadow by the mother’s side, and 
the proposal being agreeable to aU parties, the 
nuptials were celebrated in a respectable manner, 
but without pomp ; and the emperor, besides con- 
ferring farours on Jadow and Sindia, bestowed on 
Shao the districts of Akulkote, Indapoor, Sopa, 
and Neywassa in Jagheer, On this occasion, 
Aurungzebe, amongst other presents to Shao, gave 
him a sword he had himself frequently worn, and 
restored two swords which Shao’s attendants had 
always urged him, if possible, to recover ; the one, 
was the famous Bhowanee of Sivajee ; and the 
other, the sword of Afzool Khan, the murdered 
general of Beejapoor, both taken at Raigurht. 

But Aurimgzebe, as we have seen, could not 
resolve on giving effect to this plan, and after his 
death, Shao continued in the camp of Azim Shah, 
and was, by that prince, carried to a considerable 
distance beyond the Nerbuddah, when on his 
march, at the head of the army lately employed in 
the Deccan, to contend for the throne with his 
brother, Sultan Mauzum, who was advancing from 
Lahore, t 

Tara Bye, and her ministers, improved the 
opportunity which the absenee of the main body 
of the Moghul army afforded. Dhunnajee Jadow 
defeated Lodi Khan, the Bouidar of Poona, re-took 
Ohakun, and the Mahrattas were rapidly occupying 
as well as plundering the .country, when Azim 
Shah, by the advice of Zoolflkar Khan, determined 
to release Shao, but to retain his mother, brother, 
and family as hostages for his good conduct; 

* Mahratta MSS In this chapter, the English reader will find a more 
than nsnal number of harsh names, which he may be inclined to think might 
have been omitted with advantage, but they will, in most instanoes, deserve 
attention, as those of the ancestors of the principal Mahratta chiefs. 

t All the three swords are in possession of the Raia of Satara. 

t Khafee Rhan. 
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pfomism^, hoWOver, tKat in case he' should 
Shc'cCe’d ih estahlishiiig his authority, and continue 
steadfast in 'attachttient and allegiance, he should 
re,c!eiv'e’ 'the tract' conquered hy his grandfather 
ftbm Be’ej|ap6br, wim an additional territory 
b’et\i^een the lieema and Godavery.* 

.Shao sent forward one of his attendants, per> 
spnaJly knqwuto Pursojee Bhonslay and Chimmajee 
Dapaoodhur, then, at the head of some M ahratta 
troops in Berqir and Candeish, for the purpose of 
announcing his approach and soliciting their 
assistance. They immediately joined him, and 
their example was soon followed hy Hyhut Bao 
iSTimbalkur, Neeniajee Sindia, and other chiefs. 
Lpttej’p, intmating.his approach, were despatched 
by ^hao to Tara Bye, but as she did not choose 
]bo relinquish a power she had so long held, or 
renounce her son’s pretensions to the sovereignty, 
she alfpcted to believe him an impostor, assembled 
tlie whole oi her ministers, declared her intention 
of- opposing this pretender, and called upon all the 
prippipal officers to attest their fidelity to the cause 
o^ her ^ son by the , most solemn oaths. On their 
compliance, she appointed Ramchundur Punt, .and 
Neeloo Punt, to assist her with their counsel ; 
Bhunnajee Jadow, and Pureshram Trimbuck to 
c6thmand in the' field; Shunkrajee Narrain to 
defend* the Ghhut-Mahta; and KanhojCe Angria, 
Sutkheil, who had been appointed by Raja Ram 
to the comni^d of the fleet, upon the death of 
Seedojee Go'6jur, 'was placfed in charge of the coast. 
‘Poohd'SaWunt, of Wareb, also Sent * assurances of 
^fidelity to* Tara Bye. 

“Shao, 6h ' hearmg 'of these' procedfiings, halted 
at thb GodaVery, '^ih hbpes of being able to dispel 
any opinion there might really exist of his being 
hn^ihipo^tor ; but .his army ha*ring increased to 
15,000 men, he determined, by^ the advice of 


* Hahratta MSS. 
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Pursojee Bhonslay, to- moTe forward withoiit 
further delay. Dhunnajee Jadow and the Pritee 
Needhee advanced to oppose him. The people of 
the country seemed inclined to the cause of Tara 
Bye ; and one vUlage had the audacity to fire on 
his troops. Several of his men being killed, the 
place was assaulted, and a severe example made of 
the offenders. During the attack, a woman bearing 
a boy in her arms rushed towards Shao, and threw 
down the child, calling out that she devoted him 
to the Baja’s service. Shao took charge of him, 
and in commemoration of his first success, called 
him Putih* Sing, to which he afterwards added 
his own surname of Bhonslay, and always treated 
him like his own son. Such was the extraordinary 
origin of the ilajas of Akulkote. 

As the armies drew near to each other, means 
were successfully employed to detach Dhunnajee 
Jadow frdm the cause of Tara Bye ; and the Pritee 
Neodhee, finding he was not Supported in an action 
which took place at the vOlage of KBeyr, 22 miles 
north of Poona, withdrew from Dhunnajee’s troops 
and fled to .Satara. Shao, joined by Dhunnajee, 
advanced to Chundun Wundun, of which he 
obtained possession. He seized the families of all 
persons acting’ against him ; sent a summons (to 
Shunkrajee Narrain, Punt Suchew, to deliver up 
Poorundhur, which he had taken a short :time 
before, and an order to Pureshram Trimbuck. to 
surrender Satara; neither of them obeyed; but 
Shaik Meerah, a Mahomedan ofldcer who com- 
manded under the latter, confined him, and gave 
up the fort. 

Shao, on 'obtaining possession of Satara, 
formally seated himself on the throne, in the 
month of March, 1708. Gudadhur 
A. D. 1708. Prillhad was appointed Pritee 
Needhee, and Byhroo Punt Pingley was made 

* “ Futih” means victory. The child’s father’s name was Lokhnnday, 
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Peishwa. The brother of P^/hroo Punt, Neeloo 
Punt Moreishwur, who still adhered to Tara Bye, 
died shortly after at Bangna. Dhunnajee Jadow 
was confirmed in his rank of Senaputtee, and the 
right of making collections in several districts was 
delegated to him. At this period of confusion the 
revenue was realized on no fixed principle, hut 
levied as opportunity presented itself in the 
manner of contribution. The principal carcoons 
employed by Dhunnajee in revenue affairs, were 
Abbajee Poorundhuree,* Koolkurnee of Sassoor 
(Sasswur), near Poona, and another Brahmin, 
Koolkurnee of Sreewurdun, in the district of 
Choule, a village then claimed by the Seedee, from 
which, m consequence of some intrigue connected 
with the Seedee’s enemy Angria, he had fled to 
Sassoor, and had been recommended to Dhunnajee 
Jadow by Abbajee Poorundhuree, and Pureshram 
Trimbuck. The name of this Koolkurnee, after- 
wards so celebrated as the founder of the Peishwa’s 
power, was Ballajee Wishwanath Bhutt.t 

Meanwhile the two eldest sons of Aurungzebe, 
Sultan Mauzum, and Azun Shah, had fought 
a bloody battle near Agra, in which Sultan 
Mauzum was victorious. The army from the 
Deccan, commanded by Azim Shah, engaged 
under great disadvantages, owing to the pertinacity 
of that headstrong prince, who, at least accelerated 
discomfiture by his want of preparation, and by 
his neglect of arrangement among his troops. 
He paid the forfeit of his obstinacy with his life! 
There fell with him, his two sons, together with 
Turbeeut Khan, Dulput Rao Boondelay, Bam 
Sing Harra, the gallant EZhan Alum, and a great 


* The ancestor of the present great family of Poorundhuree. 

mention, that among Mahratta 
Bramins, Bhutt and Grehnst, in speaking of their own oaste are nearlv 
Bn and seonlar Custom has introduced this distmo^ 

ton- Bhntt, howerer, m the text, was merely the surname of Ballaiee 

Wishwanath, not a rehgious appellation. rtauajee 
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proportion of the officers experienced or distia- 
ffuished in Mahratta warfare. 

D 

TTanm Bukhsh, who was sent to Beejapoor by 
Aurungzebe a few days before his death, assumed 
the ensigns of royalty, and declared himself 
emperor upon the demise of his father; his 
authority was at first acknowledged, but having 
no stability of character, he was soon deserted by 
most of Ids troops ; he first endeavoui’ed to 
conciliate the Mahratta Mankurees, who showed 
some disposition to listen to his overtures, but 
they were soon disgusted with his petulance and 
folly. Sultan Mauzum, who had used his victory 
with moderation, and was now on his march to 
the Deccan, generously offered him the kingdoms 
of Hyderabad and Beejapoor : but Kaum Bukhsh 
preferred the desperate chance of encountering the 
whole army of Hindoostan, and was killed near 
Hyderabad, in an attack made upon him by his 
old and inveterate enemy, Zoolfikar khan, who was 
joined on the occasion by a body of Mahrattas, 
sent by Shao, under the command of Neemajee 
Sindia.* 

The affairs of Kaum Bukhsh were considered 
so desperate, that after he had refused the offer 
made by Sultan Mauzum, it was conjectured that 
he intended to follow the example of his uncle, 
Sultan Mohummud Akber, and retire to Persia ; 
orders were sent to all the seaports to intercept 
bim, and two laldis of rupees, with an extension of 
the company’s privileges, were promised by 
Zoolfikar Khan to Mr. Pitt, governor of Madras, 
if he would apprehend the fugitive. To this 
Mr. Pitt agreed, but refused the present.! 

Zoolfikar Khan, who was in the army of Azim 
Shah in the battle of Agra, after supporting his 

# Khafee Khan Memoirs of Eradut Khan Original letter from 
Zoolfikar Khan to Shao 

t Original letters from the Madras Eecords. This Mr. Pitt was the 
ather of Lord Chatham. 
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reputation' as an officer, escsaped from the field, and 
Sultan Mauzum, hy the advice of his excellent 
minister, Monaim Khan, not only pardoned, but 
promoted him to high rank; conferring on him the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, and the title of TJmeer- 
Ool-Oomrah. By Zoolfikar Khan’s representations, 
Sultan Mauzum at first lent his countenance to 
Shao’s party, which tended to increase the raja’s 
consequence amongst his countrymen, and would 
have been followed by more substantial advantages 
in a formal grant of the Surdeshmookhee, but 
Monaim Khan, unused to Bramin artifice, having 
been visited by the wukeels of Tara Bye, was 
persuaded by them that Tara Bye’s son, Sivajee, 
was the lawful raja of the Mahrattas Zoolfikar 
Khan, impatient at his listening to these preten- 
sions, betrayed an irritation which the minister 
resented ; and Sultan Mauzum, unwilling to . dis- 
oblige Monaim Khan, and at the same time not 
displeased to find an excuse for deferring such a 
concession, seemed to comply with the minister’s 
proposal in favour of Sivajee, and desired that the 
deeds for the Surdeshmookhee should be made out 
in his name ; he, however, postponed their delivery 
until the claim to the Mahratta supremacy should 
be decided, by the issue of the .contest which was 
then in progress between the candidates."^ 

■ Shao’s' army was cantoned at Ohundun 
■Wundun,- in the neighbourhood of Satara, during 
the pionsoon, and he neglected no preparation to 
enable him to reduce his rival. Amongst other 
expedients, he made an unsuccessful application to 
Sir Nicholas Waite, the governor of Bombay, for 
a supply of guns, ammunition, European soldiers, 
and money »t At the opening of the fair season, 
after pelebratiag the Dussera, preparations were 
made t:b renew the war against Tara Bye. Panalla 
was invested;' the seige pressed with vigour, and 
the JEavildaT who commanded. Offered to 'surrender 


* Khafee Khan. 


t Bruce’s Annals. 
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on condition of being confirmed in bis station. 

A D. 1709. proposal was readily acceded 

to, and Vishalgurh was surrender- 
ed by tbe agent of Puresbram Trimbuck on tbe 
same terms. Sbao next marched towards Rangna, 
where Tara Bye then was, but bearing of tbe 
approach of tbe army, she qrdtted Rangna and 
fied to Malwan. Tbe Havildar of Rangna refused 
to surrender, and opposed tbe besiegers with 
resolution ; an assault was made and repulsed, and 
Sbao, on the approach of tbe monsoon, abandoning 
the siege, retired to Kolapoor where be cantoned 
tbe troops.* 

At tbe opening of tbe fair season, it was 
intended to prosecute the war, but about that time, 
an agreement was entered into with tbe Moghuls, 
which wared the grand question of hereditary 
claim, and rendered the reduction of Tara Bye a 
point of less pressing personal interest to Sbao. 
Zoolfikar Khan, who attended tbe court of Sultan 
Mauzum on bis return to Hindoostan, left Baood 
Khan Punuee as his deputy in the six Soobebs of 
tbe Deccan, and obtained for him tbe government 
of Burhanpoor in addition to bis other appoint- 
ment. Daood Khan settled with such Mahratta 
chiefs, as acknowledged Shao’s authority, to allow 
them, with certain reservations, one-fourth of the 
revenue, but reserved tbe right of collecting and 
paying it through bis own agents. Daood Khan’s 
intimacy with most of the Mahratta chiefs, his 
connection with Zoolfikar Khan, and tbe terms of 
friendship between the latter and Shao, not only 
preserved Shao’s ascendancy, but, except in 
instances where independent plundering bands 
occasionally appeared, procured a tolerably correct 
observance of the terms mentioned.! 

In tbe end of tbe year Sbao returned to 
Satara, and married two wives, one of tbe Mohitey, 


* Maharatta MSS. 

Vol. I. 


t Xhafoe Ehar. 

u 
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and another of the Sirhay family. His other two 
wives were still with his mother at Delhi, where 
one of them, the daughter of Sindia, shortly 
afterwards died. Dhunnajee Jadow, after a long 
illness, caused by the breaking out of an old wound 
in his leg, died on his way from Kolapoor, on the 
banks of the Warna. His carcoon, Ballajee Wish- 
wanath had accompanied him on that service, and 
during his sickness had the management of all 
his affairs, which created an unconquerable 
jealousy^ on the part ot Ohunder Seyn Jadow, 
Dhunnajee’s son, and several Bramins in his 
service. 


A D. mo. 


The army had scarcely returned to Satara 
when Tara Bye, encouraged by 
the Havildar at Panalla, marched 
towards that place re-enforced by the troops of 
Poond Sawunt, and it was immediately restored to 
her. It was now resolved, in order to give her 
party credit, and the appearance of a rising cause, 
to make that fort and the neighbouring town of 
Kolapoor the future residence of her court. 
Bamchundur Punt continued steadfast in the 
interest of her party, and Shunkra- 
jee Narrain, likewise maintained 
her cause. As the territory of the latter was 
reckoned the foundation stone of the empire, from 
Sivajee’s having first established himself there, 
Shao determined to reduce the Suchew instead of 
renewing the attack on Panalla. About this time 
he entertained the design of removing his capital 
to Ahmednugur, but as it gave offence to Zoolfikar 
Khan, Shao, at his desire, relinquished the inten- 
tion.* 


A. D. 1711 


An^ army proceeded towards Poona, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of Bajgurh, but 
most of the Suchew’s forts being well stored with 
provisions, and garrisoned by veteran Mawulees, 


* Original letters from Zoolfikar Ekan, 
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were rekoncd impregnable. It was, therefore, 
with no small satisfaction that Sbao heard of his 
having^ put a, period to his existence,* an act 
which it is said, he committed from remorse, in 
consequence of having taken a solemn oath, to 
maintain the cause of Tara Bye, against his lawful 
prince. 

Just at this time, in the month of January, 
A D 1712 Sivajce, the son of Tara Bye died 
of the small-pox. This prince was 
an idiot, but his death occasioned a considerable 
change at Kolapoor. E-amchundur Punt seized 
the opportunity to remove Tara Bye from the 
administration, and to place Sumbhajee, the son of 
Bajis Bye, the younger widow of Baja Bam, in 
her stead ; a measure, which had the sanction of 
Hindoo usage, and was therefore supported by 
common consent. Tara Bye, and Bhowanee Bye, 
her son’s widow, said to have been pregnant at the 
time of her husband’s death, wore put into confine- 
ment, and Banichundur Punt, unfettered by Tara 
Bye, began to exert himself with renovated 
vigour. 

But Shao, whilst Haood Khan’s government 
continued, was secured in the ascendancy ; he was 
also surrounded by most of the experienced 
ministers, and was totally exempt from that 
cruelty and excess, which his enemies gave out 
that he inherited, with many other vices, from his 
father Sumbhajee. The loss of Shunkrajee 
Harrain was a severe blow to the cause of the 
opposite party, and Shao, in that temper of con- 
ciliation, for which he is deservedly applauded, 
seized the advantage which the sanction of lawful 


* He performed the Jul Sitmadh^ or voluntary death by TVater, which is 
not uncommon among Hindoo devotees It is effected by placing a wooden 
platform upon seveial earthen pots, with their mouths turned down* to 
which the planks are fastened, and small holes are bored in the earthen 
vessels , the whole is placed on deep water, on some river accounted holy, 
and the devotee seats or ties himself on the platform, which gradually sinks 
with him. 
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authority always bears, and immediately despatched 
clothes of investiture to Narroo Shunker, son of 
the late Suchew, then a child of two years old ; at 
the same time confirming, as a matter of course, 
his mootaliq[, or principal agent, in that situation. 
This measure immediately secured to him the 
services of that party, and the Suchew never after- 
wards departed from his allegiance. Shao was not 
equally successful in binding aU the members of 
the Pritee Needhee’s family to his interest. 

He released Pureshram Trimbuck, restored 

_ , „ his honors by the removal of 
G-udadhur PriUhad, and confirmed 
him in his formal charge of Yishalgurh and its 
dependencies. The Pritee Needhee sent his eldest 
son, Kistnajee Bhaskur, to assume the management 
of the fort and district ; but he had no sooner 
obtained possession, than he revolted, tendered his 
services to Sumbhajee, and was made Pritee 
Needhee at Kolapoor. On this defection Puresh- 
ram Trimbuck was again throwm into confinement, 
and Shao, under a belief that the revolt had been 
encouraged by him, intended to have put him to 
death, but he was dissuaded from this design, 
which, even if just, would have made him odious 
in the country. 

In consequence of changes at the imperial 
court, Baood Khan was removed to the govern- 
ment of Guzerat, which dissolved the agreement 
between the Moghuls and the Mahrattas. 

Ohunder Seyn Jadow, who had been appointed 
Senaputtee on the demise of his father, was sent 
off from Satara with a considerable army, and 
directed to levy the Ohouth, Surdeshmookhee and 
Ghas-dana from the Moghul districts. He was 
attended on this occassion by his father’s carcoon, 
Ballajee Wishwanath, who was now charged with 
collecting and appropriating a share of the revenue 
for the Baja, a situation of control, which under 
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no circumstances was likely to be favourably 
viewed by the Senaputtee. The jealousy formerly 
entertained was increased tenfold, and on a very 
slight cause, arising from a dispute about a deer 
run down by one of Ballajee’s horsemen, the sup- 
pressed enmity burst out in attempted violence ; 
and Balia jee was obliged to flee for his life, first 
to Sassoor, where the Suchew’s agent in Poorun- 
dhur did not think it prudent to protect him, 
although he begged hard to be permitted to enter 
that fort. The horsemen, his pursuers, were in 
sight ; but the commander of the fort was ob- 
durate. With a few followers, amongst whom 
were his sons Bajee Bao and Ohimnajee, Ballajee 
Wishwanath attempted to cross over to Pandoo- 
gurh, a fort in the opposite valley, but Jadow’s 
horsemen were already in his route, and searching 
for him in every quarter. In this dangerous ex- 
tremity, he contrived to conceal himself for a few 
days, until two Mahrattas, the one named Peelajee 
Jadow, and the other surnamed Dhoomal, then 
common Sillidars in his service, collected, by their 
influence with their relations, a small troop of 
horse, and promised to sacrifice their lives, or 
carry him and his sons, that night, to the Machee* 
of Pandoogurh. 

Ballajee Wishwanath, as the manuscripts 
state, “ did not particularly excel in the accomplish- 
ment of sitting upon a horse, ”t but the Sillidars, 
although they had a skirmish, performed their 
promise, and the commander of the fort protected 
Tiim by Shao’s orders. Ohunder Seyn Jadow 
peremptorily demanded his being delivered up to 
him and threatened, in case of refusal, to renounce 
his allegiance for ever. Shao was not prepared to 
punish this insolent demand, but he refused to give 

* Machee is a village attached to all hill-forts, commonly situated on the 
face of the hill completely under protection, and is sometimes fortified. 

fHisbiogiapher adds, “andatthis^time required a man, on each side, 
to hold him on,” 
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up Balia jee, and sent orders to Hybut Rao Nim- 
balkur, Sur Lusbkur, then near Ahmednugur, to 
march for Satara immediately. In the meantime 
Ballajee Wishwanath was cooped up in Pandoo- 
gurh, which was surrounded by the Senaputtee’s 
troops. Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, already jealous 
at not being made Senaputtee, and greatly incensed 
at Jadow’s behaviour, obeyed the order with all 
speed ; the latter hearing of his arrival at Phultun, 
quitted Pandoogurh and marched to Dewoor. The 
armies fought, and the troops of Jadow being 
defeated, he retired to Kolapoor, accompanied by 
Ghatgay, Shirzee Rao. The latter was confirmed 
by Sumbhajee in his hereditary possessions at 
Kagul, but both went off to meet Cheyn Koolich 
Khan (Kizam Ool Moolk), who had just been ap- 
pointed, for the first time, to the vicoroyalty 
of the Heccan, and from whom Jadow received 
a large tract of territory in the neighbourhood 
of Balkee, 25 miles east of Beder, as a jaghecr 
for the support of his troops.* 

After the death of Sultan Mauzumt in 
1712, the distractions which prevailed by the 
usual contentions, of the Moghul emperor’s 
sons, the subsequent revolution effected for his 
grandson Perokhsere, and the barbarous execution 
of Zoolflkar Khan, were followed by important 
changes in the government of the Deccan. Of 
these changes, the first to be mentioned, was 
of much importance, both as it removed Daood 
Khan from the government, and as it brought 
a person to the temporary charge of the vice- 
royalty, who subsequently bore a leading part 
in Deccan affairs. This was the appointment 


* MSS. Hudeequ-i-Aluia Thia Persian MS , to which I hero 

T0ter for the first time, is a voluminous history of Nizam-Ool-Moolk and 
hia Bu^esBors It is a, modern and respectable work, wiitten by Mohummu d 
Aboo Turab, and dedicated to Meer Alum, the well-known minister of 

Mr-WiltamBitoe ““ was lent to mo by 


t Or Shah Alum I. 
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of Cheyn Koolich Khan, the son of Ghazee- 
nd-deen. His original name was Meer Krtmmur- 
nd-deen ; the title of Oheyn Koolich Khan, with 
a munsub of 5,000 horse, was conferred on him, 
when a very young man, hy Aurungzebe, under 
whom, in the latter years of that emperor’s reign, 
he held the important post of Soohehdar in Sie 
province of Beejapoor. Oheyn Koolich Khan 
had materially contributed to the success of 
the two Syuds, Ahdoollah Khan and Hoossein Ally 
Khan, to whose bravery, skiU, and exertions, 
Ferokhsere owed his throne.* Amongst courtiers 
as well as states, friendship is as often the result 
of common enmity as of common interest ; 
Cheyn Koolich Khan, who was known to have 
been the enemy of Zoolflkar Khan, was imme- 
diately appointed to succeed to the viceroyalty 
of the deceased minister, and dignified with 
the title of Nizam Ool Moolk, whilst Haood 
Khan was removed to the government of 
Guzerat.t 

It was at this period that the disaffected 
Senaputteo wont over to Nizam Ool Moolk, by 
whom he was well received, and rewarded in the 
manner already mentioned. He was accompanied 
by Ghatgay, Shirzee Eao, of Kagul, and an ofllcer 
named Bumbhajee Nimbalkur ; the latter became 
distinguished in the Moghul service, and got the 
title of Bao Bumbha, which descended to his 
posterity. Nizam Ool Moolk, on arriving at Aur- 
ungabad, seemed disposed to favour the cause of 
Sumbhajee, which, without enquiring into the 


* Kbafee Khan, Khuzaneh Amirah, and Muaasir-ool-Oomrah The two 
last Persian authorities are both valuable The Khuzaneh Amirah was 
written in the Becean by Meer Gholam Ally, a native of Belgram, in the 
province of Oude. He is celebrated as poet as well as a histoiian , he is 
the author of the Suroo Azad, and his works are much prized by the 
Mahomedans of the Deccan The Muassir-ool-Oomrah (.Biography of the 
Moghul nobles) is much celebrated m the Deccan , it was written by Shah 
Nuwaz Khan, or Sumsam-ud-Dowlah, with whose public chaiacter the reader 
of oriental history is already acquainted, from the works of Mr. Orina, 
Colonel Wilks, and others, 
f Khafee Khan. 
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private motives that may have inolined him to 
that party, was now the wisest policy the Moghuls 
could have adopted. Jadow, eager for revenge, 
and Nizam Ool Moolk, desirous of suppressing the 
ravages of Shao’s officers, sent an army against 
the Sur Lushkur, who retired from the Godavery 
to the Beema. Shao, in order to support him, 
sent forward a body of troops under Ballajee 
Wishwanath, whom he now dignified with the 
title of Sena Kurt, or agent in charge of the army. 
Ballajee effected a junction with Hybut Rao 
Nimbalkur, who fell back to the neighbourhood 
of Poorundhur, where they proposed to stand an 
engagement. A battle was fought in which the 
advantage claimed by the Mahrattas is contradict- 
ed by their subsequent retreat to Salpee Ghaut. A 
detachment of Mahrattas from the Moghul army, 
under Eumbhajee Nimbalkur, took possession of 
the Poona district, and Eumbhajee obtaiaed a 
Jagheer in the neighbourhood. At length an ac- 
commodation took place, the terms of which are 
not ascertained, but hostilities ceased, and the 
Moghuls returned to Aurangabad.* Nizam Ool 
Moolk kept his troops in motion during the fair 
season, but after they went into cantonments for 
the rains, a plan he invariably adopted, the 
Mahrattas, acting under different leaders, resumed 
their depredations. 

All the Deshmookhs and Beshpandyas, in the 
Moghul districts of Maharashtra, fortified the 
villages where they resided, on pretence of defend- 
ing themselves, but they frequently joined or 
assisted their countrymen, of whatever party, in 
escape, defence, or concealment. One very rich 
caravan of treasure, escorted by a large detach- 
ment under Mohummud Ibrahim Tebreezee, was 
attacked on the route from Surat to Aurungabad, 
the troops were entirely destroyed, and the 


• Mabratta MSS. 
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property carried off.* This robbery was probablr 
committed by Khundee Rao Rbabaray. Roy 
many years that ofidcer bad subsisted bis followers 
in Guzerat and Katty war, and exacted a tribute in 
those provinces. He acknowledged Sbao as bis 
cbief, and when Haood Kban was appointed to 
Guzerat, be withdrew from the neighbourhood of 
Ahmedabad, and established himself in the strong 
country about Naundode and Rajpeeplee ; t 
whence it is likely, from the nature of the attack, 
this was his first sally. 

As Nizam Ool Moolk favoured the Kolapoor 
party, Sumbhajee’s influence was increased as that 
of Shao was diminished. Seedojee Ghorepuray,J 
the son of Byherjee, nephew of the famous 
Suntajee, and youngest brother of the first Moorar 
Rao of Gootee, was induced to declare for Sumbha- 
jee, by whom he was dignified with the title of 
Senaputtee, and several of the Ghorepurays, both 
of Kapsee and Moodhole, joined the Kolapoor 
party : but Seedojee and his ally, the Patan Nabob 
of Savanoor, were too intent on their own schemes 
of conquest and plunder, to quit the Carnatic. It 
was about this period that Seedojee made a great 
acquisition by obtaining possession of Sondoor, a 
fort situated in a valley of singular strength, with- 
in 26 miles of Bellary. 

Kishen Rao Kuttaokur, a Bramin, raised by 
the Moghuls, § took post in the country about the 
Mahdeo hUls, and without joining either party, 
plundered the districts on his own account. Dum- 
majee Thorat, an ofdcer long under Ramchundur 
Punt, strengthened a Gurhee in the village of 
Hinghee or Hingungaom, near Patus, about 40 
miles east of Poona, and levied contributions for 
30 mUes round. He was of the Kolapoor party, 

* Khafee BIhan 

f Mahratta MSS 

X Banoo^ee the grandson of Snntajee fell in battle. 

§ The 0&me whose letter is given in a note, ohap. xi, of this volume. 

Yol. I. 45 
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and acknowledged no chief except his old patron 
Eamchundur Punt, under whom he had first 
established himself, and from whom he reeeived 
Sopa and Patus as a Jagheer, during the siege of 
Ginjee. Even in Mahratta estimation he was a 
lawless rufSan.* Oodajee Chowan, another of 
Eamchundur’s ofidcers and a native of Hutnee, 
took the Gurhee of Buttees Serala, and in a short 
time became so formidable, that Shao was glad to 
enter into a compromise, by conceding the Ohouth 
of Serala and Kurar, which Chowan long continued 
to receive as a personal allowance. There were 
several other petty depredators who declared 
themselves Sumbhajee’s adherents, but the most 
formidable of all was Kanhojee Angria, then in 
possession of the coast from Sawuntwaree to 
Bombay, who was extending his sway over the 
province of KaUiannee in the Concan. 

Such was the state of anarchy which now 
prevailed, that without a sudden change of fortune, 
and a greater efficiency in Shao’s government, his 
authority over the Mahrattas must soon have be- 
come nugatory. Ballajee Wishwanath instilled 
some vigour into his councils, and began to take a 
lead in public affairs. He proposed to reduce 
Bummajee Thorat, and set out for that purpose ; 
but he was seduced to a conference, treacherously 
seized and thrown into confinement, together with 
his^ friend Abbajee Poorundhuree, his two sons, 
Bajee Eao and Chimnajee, and several of their 
immediate retainers. 


Thorat threatened them with the torture of 
fastening horses feeding-bags, filled with ashes 
on their mouths, and with ultimate death, unless 


• An anecdote of this freebooter is related by his oountrymen with mneh 
horror. It IS necessary to premise, that one of the moat sacred of oTths 
amongst M^rattas, IB taken by holding the leaves of the tiee called ad’ 
conjoin^ with turmeric, which mthe Mahratta language is knoiraX the 
name of Bandar Thorat was accused of havine- forfeitfid hia JvTi 

swearing on the Bel-Bandar 
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he received a large ransom for their release. 
After enduring many indignities, the amount of 
their ransom was at last agreed upon and paid by 
Shao, who now applied to the Suchew to stop the 
progress of Thorat. The Suchew accordingly 
prepared to attack him; hut his troops were 
defeated, and both the Suchew and his Mootaliq 
were taken and thrown into confinement at 
Hingungaom.* 


At the same time that the Punt Suchew un- 
dertook this service, two expeditions were prepared 
at Satara : the one, under the Peishwa, Byhroo 
Punt Pingley, went to protect the Concan and 
repel Angria ; and the other, commanded by 
Ballajee Wishwanath, was ordered to suppress 
Kishen Bao Kuttaokur. This Bramin had become 
so bold and confident, that he marched to Ound to 
meet Shao’s troops, but ho was totally defeated, 
pi’incipally by the bravery of Sreeput Biao, the 
second son of Pureshram Tripabnck, the Pritee 
Needheo, who had urged his son to perform 
some action which might wipe away the miscon- 
duct of his older brother, and procure his 
father’s release. Shao, accordingly, once more 
restored the Pritee Needhee to his liberty and 
rank. Kishon Bao, after perfect submission, w^ 
pardoned, and received the village of Kutteo, in 
enam, a part of which is still enjoyed by his 
posterity. 

This success was of considerable importance, 
but a like good fortune did not attend the 
Poishwa’s expedition. Byhroo Punt was defeated 
and made prisoner by Angria. The fort of 
Logurh was taken ; Bajmachee surrendered; and 
it was reported that Angria was about to march 
for Satara. All the force that could be spared 


« -vTovnn Chunker the Punt Suchew, was then a child , but amogat 
Hindoos, the gLdiau generally oonaidera the presence of his ward necessary 
on occasions ot importance 
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was collected to oppose Mm, under BaJlajee 
Wisliwanatli, who undertook the command, with 
hopes of being enabled, from his former connec- 
tion with Angria, to effect an accommodation 
more desirable than any that might result from 
a protected contest with a powerful neighbour. 
Ballajee knew Angria to be a leader of consider- 
able ability as was well as enterprize, and that his 
resources were not bounded by the extent of 
the districts in his possession, but were chiefly 
obtained by daring and extensive phacies. Balla- 
jee was successful in Ms endeavours ; and Angria, 
on condition of receiving 10 forts,* and 16 
fortified places of less strength,t with their 
dependent villages ; on being confirmed in command 
of the fleet, and his title of Surkheil, agreed to 
renounce Sumbhajee, to release the Peishwa, to 
restore aU his conquests, except Bajmachee, and 
to maintain the cause of Shao. 

By this agreement the Seedee found himself 
deprived of some places of which he had enjoyod 
the revenue for 20 years. The consequence was 
an immediate rupture between thief and Angria, 
iu which Ballajee tTishwanath, co-operating against 
the Seedee, invaded his territory, and soon 
compelled Mm to submit. 

Ballajee having performed this service in a 
A D 1714 manner so entirely to Shao’s 
wishes, was received on Ms return 
to Satara with the greatest distinction; and in 
consequence of the failure of Byhroo Punt 
Pingley, that minister was removed from the 
dignity of Mookh Purdhan, and Ballajee Wish- 
wanath was appointed Peishwa in his stead. TTis 

•These were— 1, the island of Kenery (Kundeyree) ; 2, Kolabah , 3 
Sevorndroog, 4, Yiziadroog, 5, Jyegurh, 6, Deodroog j 7, Kunnikdroog , 8, 
Futihgfurh , 9, Ooohitgnrh , and 10, Yeawuntdroog 

+ 1, Byroogurh; 2, Kotla , 3, Viokutgurh , 4, Mamkgurh , 5, Mirggurh 
6, Sagurgurh ; 7, Enssalgurh ; 8, Palgurh and Eamdroog , 9, Gurbee ICara- 
puttnn ; 10, Bamdroog j 11, Rajapoor , 12, Amber j 13, Sataolee , 14, Kamfcey , 
15 Sreewurdun ; and 16, Munrunjun.— (Copy of original papers.) 
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friend, Abbajee Poomndhnree was confirmed as 
his MootaKq, and Ramajee Punt Bhanoo* as his 
Pumuwees. 

Mannajee Moray, after the desertion of Ohunder 
Seyn Jadow, had received clothes of investiture 
as Senaputtee, but had not performed the services 
that were expected of him ; he was now ordered 
with Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, to accompany 
Ballajee into the Poona district, for the purpose 
of reducing Dummajee Thorat. As Ballajee 
was apprehensive that the Suchew, who was still 
a prisoner in Hiugungaom, might be killed if the 
place were attacked, he was prevailed upon by 
Tessoo Bye, the Punt Suchew’s mother, to 
endeavour to obtain his release before hostilities 
commenced. This was accordingly effected, and 
Yessoo Bye, in gratitude to the Peishwa for 
saving her son, made over to him the Suchew’s 
rights in the Poona district, and gave him up 
the fort of Poorundhur, as a place of refuge for 
his family, then residing in Sassoor. On the 
same pretence, Ballajee obtained a grant of it 
from Shao, by which concession, that prince 
forged the first link in the chain which afterwards 
fettered his own power, and reduced his successors 
to empty pageants of Bramin policy. 

The force assembled in the Poona district 
was too powerful for Thorat. He was soon 
forced into the Gurhee of Hingungaom, which 
was breached and stormed. Dummajee Thorat 
was made prisoner, and the Gurhee was destroyed. 

The Sur Lushkur returned to the Godavery, 
after quarrelling with the Raja 
A D. 1716 . appointing him Senaputtee, 

they were never reconciled. The Peishwa 
induced the Moghul agent,! in charge of the 
Poona district, to make over the superior authority 


* Anoestor of the calebrated Nana Furnnwees, 
t He was a Hahratta, named Bajee Kuddmn. 
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to him, on promising that B/umbhajee Nim- 
halkur’s Jagheer shonld he respected. He 
immediately suppressed a banditti which infested 
it ; gave his attention to restoring order in the 
villages; discontinued all farming of revenue; 
and encouraged cultivation, by the usual means 
of very low and gradually increasing assessments.* 

The affairs of the Mahrattas began to wear 
a more favourable aspect in all quarters ; but, 
after the confusion, weakness, and total anarchy 
which have just been described, the rapid 
expansion of their power from about this 
period, under the authority of Shao, is, on any 
view, very remarkable, and at first, until the cause 
be investigated, might scorn quite incredible. The 
circumstances, however, which preserved that 
prince’s ascendancy will be satisfactorily 
explained ; and, as to the domestic confusion 
among the Mahrattas, it may be considered the 
reaction of their predatory power ; their present 
state was like a flood with its channel completely 
obstructed, which rises on its natural barriers, till 
surmounting or bursting through them, it 
inundates the plains. 

The influence of Ballajoe Wishwanath 
continued to increase, and no affair of importance 
was undertaken without his advice. A conciliatory 
policy was agreeable to Shao, and dictated all 
Ballajoe’s measures. The system of Sivajee was 
the groundwork of their arrangements ; but, since 
the time of Sumbhajee, the necessity of preserving 
the Baja’s supremacy by profusely issuing deeds, 
confirmiag to the successful Mahratta leader the 
possession of all the territory in which he could 
establish himself, was ruinous both to their union 
and resources as a nation. The nature, however, 
of the tribute which Sivajee’ s genius had instituted, 
suggested a remedy for the endless divisibility 


* MabiatU MSS. 
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wMcli eyery additional acquisition of territory was 
likely to create. The expedient adopted, which 
must have been long contemplated, will be shown 
in its proper place ; and although it but temporari- 
ly insured its end, is the most ingenious, as well as 
the deepest scheme of Bramin policy which is to 
be found unconnected with their religious system. 
The ministry, as far as practicable, was composed 
of the old retainers, and the situations of those 
who adhered to the Kolapoor party, were conferred 
on their near relations. 

The following is a list of the ministry at this 
period : — 

Piitee Needhee — Pure shram Tnmbuck. 

The JBiqht Pttidhans 

1 Peishwa, or Mookh Purdhau — Ballajoe Wishwaiiath 

2 Amat — Amba Rao Bapoo Eao Hunwiiutay 

3 Suchow — Naroo Shunker 

4 Muntreo — Naroo Ram Shenwee 

5 Senaputtoe — Maun Sing Moray 

6 Somunt — Anund Rao 

7 Nyadeish — Hona 3 ee Amunt 

8 Pundit Rao— Moodhgul Bbutt Oopadheea 

Pursojee Bhonslay and Hybut Bao Nimbalkur 
both died about this time. The son of the former, 
Kanhojee Bhonslay, was confirmed by Shao in all 
his father’s possessions, and succeeded to his title 
of Sena Sahib Soobeh, but the rank of Stm 
Lushkur was conferred on Dowulshee Somwoushee, 
together with all the rights and honors of the 
situation. The son of Hybut Rao, whose succes- 
sion was set aside, quitted Shao’s standard, joined 
Ohunder Seyn Jadow, and afterwards received 
Barsee and other districts as a jagheer from 
Nizam Ool Moolk. 

Shao wp/is not destitute of ordinary ability ; he 
was naturally generous, liberal to all religious 
establishments, observant of forms enjoined by the 
Hindoo faith, and particularly charitable to 
Bramins. The Grhaut Mahta and the rugged 
Ooncan were his birthright, but unused to climb 
Ghauts, or wander and live in the wilds of the 
mountain-forest, like his hardy grandfather, Shao’s 
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cMldhood was spent within the enclosure of the 
imperial seraglio, and it is not surprising, that 
seduced by the pomp and luxury of which he 
partook, his habits should have continued those of 
a Mahomedan. He occasionally showed all the 
violence of the Mahratta character,* and for the 
time, anger overcame his indolence, but in general 
he was satisfied with the respect and homage paid 
to his person, and the professions of obedience 
invariably shown by the ministers to his com- 
mands ; he was pleased at being freed from the 
drudgery of business, and in following his favorite 
amusements of hawking, hunting, and fishing; 
he did not foresee that he was delegating a power, 
which might supersede his own. As legitimate 
head of the Mahrattas, the importance of that 
nation was increased by the manner in which he 
was courted by the Moghuls, and the dignities 
and rights conferred upon him, in consequence of 
his situation, gave an influence and respect to the 
name of Shao, which, under other circumstances, 
he could never have attained. Both the sons of 
Sivajee followed the example of their father, from 
the period when he mounted the throne, and 
always declared their independence; hut Shao 
acknowledged himself a vassal of the throne of 
Delhi, and whilst styling himself king of the 
Hindoos, he affected, in his transaction with the 
Moghuls, to consider himself merely as a 
Zumeendar, or head Deshmookh of the empire. 

The Emperor Eerokhsere, soon after his 
accession, upon the cessation of hostilities at the 
Salpee Ghaut, appointed Shao to the rank of 10,000 
horse, t and for 17 months, or during the first 
government of Nizam Ool Moolk, the policy and 
vigour of that viceroy, had greatly tended to 
control the Mahrattas. 

• In oompariaon with the Bramma, the Mahrattas are extremely violent, 
which forms a striking contrast with the inflexible plaoiduesa which the 
former can command 

t Original letter from Fetokhsere to Shao. 
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Perokhsere, at a very early period, began to 
entertain a jealousy of the Syuds, to whom he 
owed his elevation, and mutual distrust soon 
followed. He consented to appoint the younger 
Syud, Hoossein Ally Elhan, to the viceroyalty of 
the Deccan; in hopes that, by separating the 
brothers, he should weaken their power, and 
compass their destruction. In applying for this 
appointment, Hoossein Ally Khan mtended to 
follow the example of Zoolfikar Khan, and govern 
by deputy, but relying on the emperor’s 
assurances, he was prevailed upon to depart for 
the Deccan, openly declaring, however, that if 
anything should be meditated against his brother, 
he would be in the capital in 20 days. Kerokhsere, 
under whose authority Daood Khan was removed 
to Guzerat, now despatched secret instructions to 
that ofELcer, to oppose the new viceroy, promising, 
that if successful, he should be appointed to the 
six Soobehs of the Deccan in his stead. Daood 
Khan, from his known influence with the 
Mahrattas, and other circumstances, was considered 
a person peculiarly fit for this commission ; which, 
at the command of the emperor, he readily under- 
took. The only Mahratta, however, that had come 
forward, or had time to join him, was Neemajee 
Sindia, who, content with a Jagheer he received 
from Zoolfikar Khan, in the neighbourhood of 
Aurungabad, attached himself, during the dissen- 
sions of his countrymen, to the Moghul viceroy 

A D 171(5 time beuig. On the 

present occasion, in observance of 
the same temporizing rule, when Hoossein Ally- 
Khan and Daood Elhan came to a battle, Neemajee 
Sindia galloped about at a distance, awaiting the 
result, and seeing victory declare in favour of 
Hoossein Ally, after the death of Daood Khan, the 
Mahratta congratulated the victor, and joined his 
standard.* 


Vol. I. 


* Kbafee Xban. 
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Perokhsere, disappointed in his treacherous 
scheme, but still intent on the destruction of the 
brothers, with the greatest professions of cordiality, 
secretly encouraged resistance to the viceroy’s 
authority, both amongst the servants of his govern- 
ment and the Mahrattas ; a base and silly policy 
which, in the end, could hardly fail to meet with 
its deserts. 

The first expedition, directed by Hoossein 
Ally Khan, against the Mahrattas, was for the 
purpose of opening the communication between 
Surat and Burhanpoor, and suppressing the 
depredations of Khundee Eao Dhabaray, who had 
established a line of posts along that route, and 
exacted one-fourth of the effects of all travellers 
who did not purchase his passport. Eight 
thousand men were sent off, under Zoolfikar Bog, 
to destroy this freebooter ; but Dhabaray, hearing 
of their march, threw himself in the way, suffered 
himself to be pursued in the usual manner, until 
the Moghuls were broken, when wheeling round, 
the experienced Mahratta completely defeated 
them, killed the commander, and plundered his 
troops even of their clothes.* 

Maokoob Sing, the dewan of Hoossein Ally 
Khan, set out, accompanied by Ohunder Soyn 
Jadow, to avenge this disgraceful defeat. Khundco 
Rao effected a junction with the troops of the Sur 
Lushkur, and gave the Moghuls battle near 
Ahmednugur. A severe conflict took place, in 
which both parties claim the advantage, but the 
Moghuls returned to Aurungabad.t Khundco 
Bao Dhabaray, who had been long absent from 
court, went to Satara after those successes, paid his 
respects to Shao, and was raised to the rank 


* Khafeo Khan, Muaasir-ool-Oomrah, and Mahratta MSS. 

Mahratta MSS and Khafee K^ I have here rather followed the 
the fStnev Moffhul acoonnt, benauae auhaequent events corroborate 
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of Senaputtee of the empire, Manajoe Moray 
having been removed for inability and miscon- 
duct.* 

The Mahratta officers encouraged by their 
success, and by the secret overtures of Ferothsere, 
now extended their encroachments ; and, in 
addition to the Ohouth, which they had agreed to 
receive from Daood Khan in lieu of all claims, 
they evorywhorc levied the Surdeshmookhce. 

It was under these circumstances that 
Hoossein Ally Khan, distracted by Mahratta 
depredations on one side, and court intrigues on 
the other, had recourse to negotiations with Shao.t 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, originally a carcoon under 
Sivajee, and appointed Suchow by Kaja Ram, at 
Ginjee, retired as has boon mentioned, during the 
sioKe of that place, to Benares. Having become 
tired of a life so little in unison with his former 
habits, ho engaged, although then a very old man, 
in the service of Hoossein Ally Khan when 
appointed to the Deccan. He soon gained the 
confidence of his master, and at an early period, 
entered into a correspondence with his old friends 
at Satara. He represented to the vioeroy, that if 
the Mahratta claims were recognised, they would 
have an interest in the prosperity of the country ; 
that this was the only way to restore tranquility, 
and a certain means to obtain powerful allies, by 
whoso aid he might rest secure from present 
intrigues, and eventually defy the avowed hostility 
of the emperor. 

In these opinions, he was supported by 
Mohummud Anwar Khan, the governor of 
Burhanpoor, a person high in the confidence of 
Hoossein Ally l^an. Shunkrajee Mulhar wasj 
therefore, despatched to Satara, for the purpose of 
effecting an arrangement and alliance between the 
Moghuls and his countrymen. 

* Mahratta MSS 

t Khafoo Khan, and Mahratta MSS 
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This mission laid open a grand prospect to the 
aspiring mind of Ballajee Wishwanath. Besides 
the Chouth and Snrdeshmookhee of the six Soobehs 
of the Deccan, including the Beejapoor and 
Hyderabad Carnatic, with the tributary states of 
Mysore, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore, Shao demanded 
the whole of the territory in Maharashtra which 
had belonged to Sivajee, with the exception of his 
possessions in Oandeish; but in lieu of which, 
territory adjoining the old districts, as far east as 
Punderpoor, was to be substituted. The fort of 
Sewneree was required to be given up, and the 
fort of Trimbuck restored. The old districts in 
the Carnatic were also demanded, and a confirma- 
tion of some conquests lately made by Kanhejee 
Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, in Gondwaneh 
and Berar ; and lastly, the mother and family of 
Shao were to be sent from Delhi as soon as 
practicable. 

On these conditions, Shao promised to pay to 
the imperial treasury, — ^for the old territory, a 
peshkush or tribute of ten lakhs of rupees : — for 
the Surdeshmookhee, or ten per cent, of the whole 
revenue, he bound himself to protect the country, 
to suppress every species of depredation, to bring 
thieves to punishment, or restore the amount 
stolen, and to pay the usual fee of 651 per cent, 
on the annual income, for the hereditary right 
of Surdeshmookh: — for the grant of the Chouth, he 
agreed to maiatain a body of 16,000 horse in the 
emperor’s service, to be placed at the disposal of 
the Soobehdars, Poujdars, and officers in the 
different districts; but upon the grant of the 
Chouth no fee was to be paid. The Carnatic, and 
the Soobehs of Beejapoor and Hyderabad, which 
were then overrun by the partizans of Sumbhajee, 
Baja of Kolapoor, Shao promised to clear of 
plunderers, and to make good every loss sustained 
by the inhabitants of those provinces, from the 
date of the final settlement of the treaty. 
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Shimkrajee Mulhar had already sufficiently 
A D 1717 proved his desire to forward the 
interests of his countrymen, and 
Shao appointed him to conclude the terms, which, 
according to the above proposals, were, with some 
exceptions, conceded hy Hoossein Ally Khan.* 

The territory and forts not under the viceroy’s 
control were to be recovered at some season of 
leisure, or, in any manner which Shao might think 
fit ; in the meantime, a body of 10,000 horse were 
sent to join the viceroy. Suntajee and Pursojee 
Bhonslay, relations of the Sena Sahib Soobeh, 
Oodajee Powar, "Wiswas Eao, and several other 
commanders, were detached in charge of the 
Mahratta troops for this duty. Agents were at 
the same time sent to inquire into the state of the 
districts, and collect the extensive shares of revenue 
now assigned to them, whilst the Bramin minsitors 
were devising a system for realizing their intricate 
claims, which it was by no means their object, or 
their interest to simplify. 


The emperor, however, refused to ratify the 
treaty which had been exchanged, 
and an unworthy favourite having 
given him great eneouragemont in his intrigues 
for the destruction of the Syuds, he became less 
guarded in his measures, and an open rupture 
seemed inevitable. Hoossein Ally Khan, therefore, 
prepared to march for the capital, and solicited aid 
from Shao.t Such an opportunity was not 
neglected. Ballajee Wishwanath and Khundee 
Bao Dhabaray proceeded to join the viceroy with 
a large body of troops, for which he agreed to pay 
them a certain sum daily, from the date of their 


^ Mabratta MSS. Copy of an original memorandum, and several original 
papers Khatee Khan also partially oonfirms this account 

t The Moghul historians mention that the viceroy pretended to receive 
from Shao, a son of Sultan Mohummud Akbar, then residing at the Mahratta 
court The Mahrattas do not record this circumstance, but, although very 
possible, as it was attended by no result, I have rejected it 
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crossio.^ tliG N srl^Hddsili, imtil ttou' return j nnd. 
Hoossein Ally Khan further promised, that the 
treaty should he ratified, and the family of Shao 
released and delivered to his ofiLcers.* Ballaieo 
Wishwanath was instructed by Shao, on his 
departure, to endeavour, if possible, to obtain the 
cession of the forts of Doulutabad and Ohandah, 
and an authority for levying the tribute, which 
had been for some time imposed by the Mahrattas, 
in Guzerat and Malwa. The plea on which these 
extraordinary pretensions to tribute wore made, 
was, that the chiefs who had already levied con- 
tributions in those provinces, would break in and 
plunder, unless Shao could receive such an autho- 
rity as must oblige the chiefs in question to look 
to him only for what they termed, their establish- 
ed contributions, and that he would, under those 
circumstances, be responsible for the protection 
and improvement of the territories. 

The combined army marched to Delhi, where 
the wretched Eerokhsero, as irresolute in his actions 
as he was bold in his intrigues, could not bo 
pievailed upon to act any consistent part : he was 
alike submissive and deceitful ; the friends, who 
would have acted for him, were suffered to bo 
removed ; and, finally, after some tumult, ho was 
confirmed by the Syuds, and subsequently put to 
death. Two princes of the royal household suc- 
ceeded each other on the throne, and died within 
seven months. 

Koshun Ikhtiar, the son of Jehandar Shah, 
A D 1719 grandson of Sultan Mauzum’ 

was then raised to the imperial 
dignity by the title of Mohummud Shah, but 
the two Syuds, by whom all these changes wore 
effected, conducted the affairs of the empire 
with absolute sway, and with the usual watchful 
jealousy of usurpers They held the reins 

* Khafee Khan, and Mahiatta MSS. 
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with a stroBg hand, but they were naturally 
desirous of retaining the services of such nobles 
of experience and ability as were not supposed 
hostile to their party. Of this number was 
Nizam Ool Moolk, but that officer was secretly 
inimical to their power : he had been removed 
from his government in the Deccan, to make 
room for Hoossein Ally Khan, and appointed to 
Mooradabad, where he had distinguished himself 
by his activity in reducing to order some 
rebellious Zumeendars of the province, who 
had sheltered themselves in the Sewalik moun- 
tains. Ho was recalled to court by the emperor, 
and remained at Delhi for some time unemployed, 
but was at last despatched as governor of the 
province of Malwa, at the recommendation of 
the older Syud. Although daring and ambitious, 
ho inherited the temporizing policy of his father, 
and he was induced, on the confinement of 
Perokhsore, to profess his allegiance to the 
pageant emperor whom the Syuds had set up. 
He continued in his government of Malwa; 
Init observing the ti’oubles and disorders likely 
to arise, he waited in expectation of some 
favorable opportunity to aggrandize himself, 
during the revolutionary period of which he 
foresaw the approach. 

Ballajeo Wishwanath and his Mahrattas 
remained at Delhi until the acces- 
A D. 1720 qJ! Shah; and 

during the tumult which preceded the confinement 
of Porokhserc, Suntajee JBhonslay and 1,600 
of his men were killed by the populace in the 
streets of Delhi.’’* The army was paid by the 
Syuds, according to the agreement, and Shao’s 

^ Seyr Mutuakheroen, and Mahratta MSS In the latter, the manner 
of his death is differently related, but heie, the former is the preferable 
authority He is said to have been the natural son of Pursojee Bhonslay. 
The Se^i ul-Mutuakhereen is a well-known Persian work, which was 
transhited into Eiifylish by a reneffado Frenchman, named Mustapha. His 
manuscript liianslation is m the library at the India House 
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mother aaid family given over to Ballajee Wishwa- 
nath. Both the Peishwa and Senapnttee being 
anxious to return to the Deccan, they were 
permitted to depart; and, according to the 
treaty with Hoossein Ally Khan, they received 
three imperial grants* for the Ohouth, Surdeah- 
mookhee, and Swuraje. The Ohouth,t or one- 
fourth of the whole revenue of the six Soobehs 
of the Deccan, including the Hyderabad and 
Beejapoor Carnatic, and the tributary states of 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Mysore ; the Surdesh- 
moofchee,$ or ten per cent, over and above 
the Ohouth ; and the Swuraie,§ literally meaning 


* The original grants are in possession of the Tiaja of Satara they are 
in the name of Mohummud Shah, dated in the first year of his reign, A H 
1131 (A D 1719) The Emperor IVCohummud Shah was not, m faot, placed 
on the throne till 1720 , but during the months that intervened between 
his elevation and the dethronement of Perokhsere, two princes had filled 
the throne, whose names were expunged from the records 

fThe deed for the Ohouth is dated 22nd Rubbee-ool-Akhii, A H 1131, 
and grants to Shao, the fourth of the whole revenue ot the six Soobehs of 
the Deccan, simply on condition that he shall maintain 15,000 horse, tor the 
purpose of assisting the military governois in pieseivmg order and tran- 
quillity in the country 

I The Surdeshmookhee grant is dated 4th Jummadee-ool-Uwul, or twelve 
days after that of the Ohouth It does not specify m the body of tho deed 
that it IB granted as a hereditary right , but the customary fee on sucli 
occasions is stated on the back of the instrument, as will be seen in the 
accompanying extract, which also shows the estimated revonno of the six 
Soobehs of the Deccan, as registered by the Moghuls The tee so oaloulaiod 
was commuted to 1,17,19,390 rupees, m consequence of tho depopulated state 
of the districts. Rs. a p 

Soobeh Aurungabad 1,23,70,042 11 3 

Ditto Berar l,15,23,i>08 14 3 

Ditto Beder 74,91,879 12 3 

Ditto Beejapoor 7,85,08,500 14 1 

Ditto Hyderabad 0,48,07,483 0 0 

Ditto Candoish , 57,49,819 0 3 


Rupees 18,05,17,204 0 1 

The Surdeshmookhee estimated in rupees at . 1,80,51,730 0 0 

Peshkush, or established lee on hereditary 

rights conferred, 651 per cent 11,75,10,762 0 0 

The immediate payment on delivering the deed 

one-fourth, or 2,93,79,190 8 0 

The remainder, payable by instalments 8,81,37,571 8 0 

§ The following is a list ol the 16 districts included in the grant of tho 
Swuraje —1, Poona , 2, Sopa, including Barramuttee, 3, Indapoor , 4, Waoe 
5, theMawuls , 6, Satara , 7, Kurar , 8, Kuttao , 9, Maun , 10, Phultum ; u’ 
Mulkapoor , 12, Tarla , 13, Panalla ; 14, Azerah , 15, Jooncro , and 10* 
Kolapoor The Pergunnas north ot tho Toongbuddra, including Kopaul’ 
Q-udduok, Hullyal, and all the forts which weie captured by Sivajeo. Tho 
Conoan consisting of— 1, Ramnugur, including— 1, Gundavee , 2, Jowur 3 
Choule , 4, Beemgurh , 5, Beomree ; 6, Kallianee , 7, Rajpooiee, 8, Dabul ’ 
9, Jowlee ; 10, Rajapoor , 11, Ponda , 12, Akola, and 13, Koodal ’ 

The above contain all that is useful from these deeds to givo a full 
translation is quite unnecessary, especially, as to the generality of readers 
the substance will prove more intelligible. * 
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our (yvm sovereignty, or the districts posseseed by 
Sivajee at the time of his death, which were 
granted to Shao, excepting the detached possessions 
in Candeish, the fort of Trimbuck, with the adjoin- 
ing district, and the conquests south of the 
Wurdah and Toongbuddra rivers, which were not 
ceded. In lieu of such of these claims as lay to 
the north of the Beema, districts beyond the line 
of forts from Tattora to Muchindergurh, as far 
east as Punderpoor, were wholly ceded to Shao, 
and also those districts which Aurungzebe had 
promised to him at the time of his marriage in 
that emperor’s camp. The country watered by the 
Yairla, Maun, and Neera, celebrated for good 
horses and hardy soldiers, and the residence of 
some of the most ancient families in Maharshtra, 
who had not hitherto formally acknowledged the 
descendant of Sivajee, were by this cession placed 
under his authority. 

■ The Mahrattas pretend, that the conquests in 
Borar by Pursojee and Kanhojeo Bhonslay, and 
their right to tribute in Q-uzerat and Malwa, were 
confirmed at the same time ; but although some 
very indefinite verbal promise may have been 
given, and Ballajee Wishwanath left a wukeel, 
named Deo Bao Hingunee, for the purpose, as is 
alleged, of receiving the Sunnuds, yet subsequent 
events prove the falsity of the assertion. No such 
confirmation appears in the imperial deeds ; the 
usual fees levied on an hereditary assignment are 
specified on the back of the grant for the Surdesh- 
mookhee, but none of the three were given as 
perpetual alienations. 

When Ballajee Wishwanath departed for 
Delhi, he left his Dewan, Abbajee Poorundhureo, 
as his Mootaliq, or deputy in charge of his seal of 
office, and the duties of Peishwa continued to be 
carried on at the Mahratta court in Ballajee’s 
name. On his return to Satara with the imperial 

47 
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deeds, the scheme for collecting and distributing 
the revenues, which all admit to have been projected 
by Ballajee, was examined, and the system before 
alluded to, which had already been partially 
introduced, was now generally promulgated. A 
brief analysis of their plans for collecting and 
appropriating the revenues, will afford more insight 
into the character of the people, and the nature of 
Bramin power, than the subject promises. It 
furnishes not only some explanation of the mode 
adopted for preserving a common interest among 
the Mahrattas, and affording pretexts for encroach- 
ing on the Moghuls, but it exposes the laboured 
artifice, by which the illiterate Mahratta chief 
becomes wholly dependent on his Bramin 
accountant. 

The Surdeshmookhee, or ten per cent, on the 
revenues of the six Soobehs of the Deccan, was 
first set aside, and termed by the ministers the 
Raja’s Wtitun ; a gratifying sound to the eai’s of a 
Mahratta, Avhether prince or peasant. 

The imposition of the Surdeshmookhee, of 
course reduced in a proportionate degree the 
actual collections from a country, the resources of 
which were already drained to the utmost ; but th(} 
nominal revenue continued the same. To have 
collected even one-fourth of the standard assess- 
ment would probably at this period have been 
impossible ; but the Mahrattas, in all situations, 
endeavoured to secure, in lieu of their Chouth, at 
least 25 per cent, of the real balance. But 
although they seldom could collect it, they always 
stated the Chouth as due upon the Tunkha, or 
standard assessment, because, even should a day of 
retribution arrive, no claim of Peshkush could be 
made by the Moghuls on that head, as none was 
specified on the deed. 

In regard to the Siudeshraookhee, it suited 
both their foreign and domestic policy to keep that 
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claim undefined ; but one system in practice, that 
of exacting as much as they could, was as simple 
as it was invariable. 

Of the 75 per cent, which remained to the 
Moghuls, one-third, or 25 per cent., was received, 
according to established usage, by the Poujdar, and 
the balance was collected, sometimes for the 
imperial exchequer, but generally on account of 
some Jagheerdar. to whom, as I have already 
mentioned in a former chapter, the Moghul 
conquests in the Deccan were assigned for the 
support of troops. This genei’al mode of appro- 
priating the revenue, accounts for the seizures, 
resumptions, and cessions of territory, under the 
name of Jagheer, which was taken, re-taken, and 
interchanged, during the later wars in the Deccan, 
between the Nizam and the Peishwa. It likewise 
explains the practice, which prevailed in many 
villages, even up to the period of the late conquests 
in Maharashtra by the British Government, of 
bringing 50_ per cent, of the net revenue to 
account under the head of Jagheer, for which the 
Koolkurnees, in less than a century, could assign 
no reason except the custom of their forefathers. 

The Swuraje, applied in the first instance to 
that part of the territory north of the Toongbuddra 
possessed by Sivajee at his death, was, upon the 
return of Ballajce Wishwanath, extended in its 
signification to the whole of the Mahratta claims, 
exclusive of the Surdeshmookhee. Of these claims 
ono-fourth, or 25 per cent, was appropriated to the 
head of the state, in addition to the Surdesh- 
mookheo ; and this fourth was known by the name 
of the Raja’s Bahtee :* th .0 balance was termed 
Mokassa.t 


^ Thib waa to diatiTig’inpli it from other Babfcee, or items of revenue, 
^rima they say Hiircloahniookhee Babteo, Mokassa Babteo, or items of lovenue 
uiidoi these heads respectivoly, 

t 'I’lna woi d was no doubt adopted from the old name of the Beejapooe 
revenue oHicor 'I’he Mahrattas are not voiy choice in their etymology, and 
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Upon the Mokassa there were two shares left 
at the disposal of the Baja ; the one was Sahotra, 
or six per cent., and the other Nargounda, or three 
per cent., both calctdated on the whole Swurajo. 
The balance of the Mokassa was 66 per cent, of 
the whole of the Mahratta claims, exclusive of the 
Surdeshmookhee. 

The Sahotra was bestoved by Shao on the 
Punt Suchew, as an hereditary assignment ; but 
it was only collected by the Suchew’s own agents 
within the territory wholly possessed by the 
Mahrattas : separate collectors were sent by the 
Baja to realize it in distant districts. The Nar- 
gounda was granted to different persons, at the 
^ja’s pleasure. 

The Purdhans, independent of salaiies from 
the treasury, had many Enam villages conferred 
upon them. Ballajee Wishwanath received several 
districts adjoining Poona in personal Jagheer, 
including the fort of Loghur. The Pritee Ncodhee, 
the Peishwa, and the Punt Suchew were charged 
with the collection of the Babtee on the Baja’s 
account. Thus there were distinct agents for 
realizing the Babtee and Surdeshmookhee, for the 
Sahotra of the Punt Suchew, for the Nargounda 
of the assignee to whom it belonged, and for 
Mokassa to different officers for maintaining troops. 

The Mokassa was distributed amongst a groat 
number of chiefs, as military Jagheer, burdened, 
according to circumstances, with dues to the head 


^appear to have been partioulaily arbitrary in fixing* their revenue nomencla- 
ture Nargounda, lor instanoe, which w a oorruption of the common 
Carnatio name for head Patell i»Sur Patell, in Maharaetra), was applied to 
express 3 per cent, upon their whole revenue, exclusive of the Surdeshmookhee 
The office ot Nargounda, or Nargaora, was common under the JtJeejapoor 
government, in the districts south of the Kistna Nar in the Carnatic is (I 
believe) applied, like turut in Maharashtra, as a name tor a smaller division 
of a district, and Gaora is synonymous with Patell When Shao got posses- 
sion of Panaila, he bestowed the hereditary right of Nargaoia on bis Ohitnpes, 
which, for some reason unexplained, had oeen forfeited by a Mahratta named 
Nagojee Bhaskur to the Beejapoor government In this case, the Nargaora 
wutun, having been granted in the Arabic yeai 1110 ^,A J), 1709-10), befoio the 
plan of revenue distiibutxon was thought of, it was simply an hereditary 
rights as head Patell ot the turuf 
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of the state, both of money and of troops. The 
districts of old Mahratta Jagheerdars were exempted 
from the Chonth ; hut they generally were liable to 
the payment of Surdeshmookhee, besides furnish- 
ing their quota of horse. Such Jagheers, in a 
grant of Mokassa for a large tract, were always 
stated as deductions, and long before districts were 
conquered, formal grants and assignments of their 
revenue were distributed. Numberless personal 
Jagheers and Enams of lands and of whole villages 
were alienated by Shao : the former commonly 
required the performance of some service, but the 
latter were entirely freehold. The Raja’s authority 
was considered necessary to collect the revenues 
thus conceded ; but authority, for which they were 
constantly petitioning, was a mere mockery. The 
Bramins soon proved, at least to their own satis- 
faction, that the Raja’s sunnud was sufficient for 
levying tribute in districts not specified in the 
imperial deeds. A district once overrun was said 
to be under tribute from usage, whilst the others 
were plundered hy mrlue of letters patent. 

There were particular quarters of the country 
assigned to the principal officers, whict , as far as 
they can now be ascertained, were as follow : 
The Peishwa and Senaputtee, charged with the 
command of a great proportion of the Raja’s 
personal troops, wore ordered to direct their atten- 
tion to the general protection and defence of the 
territory. The former had authority to levy the 
government dues in Oandeish, and part of the 
Bala Ghaut ; the latter was vested with similar 
authority in Baglana, and a right to realize 
the dues established by usage from Guzerat. 
Kanhojee Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, had 
charge of Berar Payeen Ghaut, and was privileged 
to make conquests and exact tribute from 
Gondwaneh to the eastward. The Sur Lushkur 
had Gungthuree, including part of Aurungabad ; 
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Putih Sing Blionslay was appointed to the 
Carnatic; whilst the general charge of the old 
territory from the Neera to the Warna, and the 
collections from Hyderabad and Bcder, were left 
to the Pritee Needhce, and the immediate agents 
of the Baja. The Ohitnces had particular charge 
of several districts in the Concan. The Punt 
Suchew enjoyed the revenue of the whole Sahotra, 
besides his old possessions in Jagheer. The agents 
for collecting the Baja’s Zumeendaree dues were 
styled Naib Surdeshmookh. 

Kanhojee Angria, retaining his districts in 
the Concan, levied his Chouth, as he termed it, by 
continuing to plunder the ships of all nations that 
appeared on the coast. Por a time, Angria re- 
frained from molesting the English ; but in con- 
sequence of his taking the ship Success under 
British colours, war was renewed in I7l7, and the 
settlement of Bombay was endangered by his in- 
trigues with a Bramin, known by the name of 
Bama Kamatty,* who was employed in a con- 
fidential manner, and in command of the sepoys, 
by the governor, Mr. Charles Boone. On the 
accession of Mr. Phipps, as president in council, 
the war was vigorously prosecuted ; but Banhojee 
Angria continued to deride the effortst both of the 

^ Probably Kompttee There is a olass of Carnatic Bramins so iinmed 
but Kamatteos arc of the labouiingf class, and much employed in Bombay as 
palanqniii beareres 

t The following letter to the Bombay government is a ciinouM speeiraon 
of bis correspondence It was received at Bombay, in November 1720 after 
an attempt on Viziadroog (or Glieriah), by an expedition under Mr Walter 
Brown 1 have given the letter nearly ah it appears on the leooids, but have 
taken a few liberties with the translator’e orthography — 

Trn 8 lai% 07 i of Kanhojee Anqiia^'i Letter to the Ho7ioniahle the Prendenl 

‘‘I received youi Excellency's letter, and have undeisioofl all your 
Excellency wiites me * That the difteience^ that continue even iintd now 
are through my means , that the desiie of posseBsing what in 
another’s 18 a thing very wide of reason that Huoh-like iiiHults are a sort ot 
piracy , that such proceedings cannot continue long that had T from inv 
beginning cultivated tiade and Tavoured the merchant, the port T now govern 
might, by the divine favoni, have in some me laure vied with the gieat port 
of Sniat, and my name have become famous , nil which,* yiim Kxcellency 
syna, ‘ is not to be brought about but by opening a fair trade that ho that m 
least expert in war genoially enmes off a euffer'^r thereby , mid that ho who 
follows it pmely through a love that he hath thereto, will one tune or 
another find cause torepent , that if I had oonsideied this something sooner 
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English and Portuguese, who united to suppress 
his piracies. Angria used to pay a tribute to the 

I imgrht have found some bcnofit and oouvenionce thereby * Youi Excellency 
fiayq, ‘>ou aie very well acquainted with the manner ot my government 
from its beginning, and toi that leaaon you would not on any account open 
a treat.y with rae until I set at liberty the people of youi nation that 
are prisonere here after that, you would receive any piopoaitioii trom me 
that was friendly, or might tend to an accommodation ’ 

“ At all which I very much admire, especially when I findyoui Excel- 
lency persuaded that 1 have been the CHu&e oi the past differences and dis- 
putes, the truth of which youi Excellency will soon find when you examine 
both sides , tor as touching the dosire of possessing what is another’s, I do 
not find the merchants exempt fiom this sort ot ambition, ior this is the way 
of the world ; for God gives nothing immediately Iroin himseK, but takes 
from one to give to another. Whether this is light or no, who is able to 
determine P 

“ It little behoves the merchants, I am sure, to say our government ir 
supported by violence, insults, and piracies , for as much as Maharaja {which 
IS bivajee) making war against tom kings, founded and established his king- 
dom This was our introduction and beginning and whether or no, by these 
ways, this government hath proved durable, your Excellency well knows, so 
likewise did your predecessors, and whether it is durable or no, I would 
have your Excellency consider, it is certain nothing in this world is durable, 
which if your Excellency does consider, the way of this world is well 
known 

“ Your Excellency is pleased to say, ‘ if I had regard to the weal ot the 
people, and favoured commerce my power would be much augmented, and 
my port become like that of Surat but I nevei bnve been wanting to favour 
the meiohants, trading according to the laws ot this country, nor of chastis- 
ing those transgressing the same as your Excellency well knows. ‘ The 
increase of power depends on the divine will, in which human diligence little 
availeth ’ Until this day, I have kept up the power that was necessary : 
whether I shall continue it or no for the future, who can tell ? but that will 
be as God is pleased to determine 

“ Your Excellency was pleased to write, ‘ that wai pioves most fatal to 
those whore the use ot the sword is not understood,’* but in the govoimment 
of His Excellency Charles Boone, nobody can say theie was not loss on both 
Rides ; for victories depend on the hand of God, and for this reason great 
men take little notice ot such losses 

‘ Your Excellency is pleased to write, * that he who follows war, purely 
ihiough an inclination that he hath thereto, one time or another will find 
cause to repent , ’ of which I suppose your excellency hath found proof ; for 
we are not always victorious, nor always unfortunate ^ 

Your Excellency was pleased to write, ‘ that you well understood the 
manner of my government, and for that leason you could not enter upon any 
treaty of peace with me, unless I would first set at liberty the people of your 
nation that are prisoners here * I very well know youi Excellenny under- 
stands the manner of ray government from its beginning, therefore this gives 
me no wonder but if your Excellency says you will admit any proposition, 
after having your people leleased, I must then likewise say, my people are 
prisoners under your Exoellency how can T then give libortv to yours p But 
if your Excellency’s intent was ooidially to admit any ovei lures of peace for 
ending our present disputes and do really write me for that end concerning 
the liberty of your people, I am to assure you my intent is eoirhally the same. 
It IS therefore necessary that some person of character intervene, and not as 
guarantee between ns, to whom I will presently send your Excellency’s 
people Your Excollenoy will afterwaida do the like by mine the prisoners 
on both sides, having by this moans obtained their liberty, afterwards we 
shall enter on what relates to our friendship and treaty ot peace for the 
avoidance of prejudice on both sides For tins end I now wute your Ex- 
cellency, which I hope will meet with repard ; and if your Excellency’s in- 
tention ho to treat of peace and friendship be pleased to send an answer to 
this, that, conformable thereto, I may consider on what is moat proper to he 
done As vour Excellency is a man of understanding, T need say no more ” 
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Haja in guns, muskets, military stores, and am- 
munition. He also presented frequent nuzurs, in 
articles from Europe and China ; and he was some- 
times charged with a very extraordinary duty, 
that of executing state criminals. 

All the principal Mahratta officers had, as a 
further means of preserving intercourse and union, 
particular claims assigned to them on portions of 
revenue, or on whole villages in the districts of 
each other. The greatest Mahratta commanders, 
or their principal Bramin agents, were eager to 
possess their native village ; hut although vested 
with the control, they were proud to acknowledge 
themselves of the family of the Patell or Kool- 
kurnee ; and if heirs to a miras field, they would 
sooner have lost wealth and rank than been dispos- 
sessed of such vmtwi, or inheritance. Yet, on 
obtaining the absolute sovereignty, they never 
assumed an authority in the interior village con- 
cerns, beyond the rights and privileges acquired by 
birth or purchase, according to the invariable 
rules of the country . 

Such is a brief outline of the system and ar- 
rangements settled by the Mahratta ministry on 
the return of Ballajee Wishwanath; and such was 
the mode by which a common interest was created, 
and for a time preserved, among the Mahratta 
chiefs ; whilst the character of Shao, the infiuenco 
and power of Ballajee Wishwanath, the abilities of 
his sons Bajee Rao and Chimnajee, and the pre- 
ponderance of Bramin opinion and authority, paved 
the way, though by gradual steps, for the supre- 
macy and usurpation of the Peishwas. 
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OHAPTEE, XIV. 

FROM A, D. 1720 TO A D 1726 

Nizam Ool Moolh, throwing off his dependence on 
the Syuds detei'mines on possessing himself of 
the resources of the Deccan — defeats Dilawur 
Khan, who falls in the contest. — Battle of Bala- 
poor — the deputy viceroy. Alum Ally Khan, 
slam — co^iduct of the Maharattas on the occa- 
sion, — Koossein Ally Khan, accompanied by the 
emperor, sets out from Delhi to quell the 
rebellion of Nizam Ool Moolh, but is assassin- 
ated. — Battle of Shahpoor. — Syud Abdoollak 
Khan defeated and made prisoner. — Rejoicings at 
Delhi — promotions — congratulations. — Q on d uct 
of the new administration. — Important changes 
at the Mahratta court. — Deaths of Bureshram. 
Trimbuch, Ballajee Wishwanath, and Khundee 
Rao Dhabaray — elevation of Sreeput Rao and 
of Bajee Rao. — Death of Dwmmajee Gaekwar, 
ancestor of the reigning family at Baroda . — 
Negotiations with Nizam Ool Moolh — his views 
and policy — is appointed vizier of the empire, 
and proceeds to Delhi. — Courtiers conspire 
against him,. — Byder Koolee Khan, goveimor of 
Guzerat, incited to rebellion — quelled by Nizam 
Ool Moolh, who appoints his uncle, Named Khan, 
governor' at Ahmedabad, and returns to Delhi — 
i,s appointed wuheel-i-mootluq — withdraws from 
court, and returns towards the Deccan. — Pro- 
ceedings of Bajee Rao. — Origin of Holhar and 
Sindia. — Proceedings of Oodajee Powar . — 
Character of Bajee Rao — views directed to- 
wards Malwa — opposed by Sreeput Rao — discus- 
sions. — Commanding eloquence of Bajee Rao . — 
Nizam Ool Moolh, on his return to the Deccan, 
is opposed by Mubariz Khan — battle of Shmhur- 
jejiera. — Mubariz Khan defeated and slain . — 
Appointment of Raja Geerdhur Buhadur as 

Vol. I. 48- 
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governor of Mctlwa, and of Sur Soolwnd Khan 
as governor of Guzerat — the deputy of the latter 
is defeated by the uncle of Nizam Ool Moolk, 
assisted by Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday. — Boos- 
tum Ally, governor of Surat, betrayed by Beela- 
jee Gaehtoar — is also defeated, — Named Khan 
grants the Chouth to Kantajee and Beelajee — 
the quarrel in collectmg it — on which the Chouth 
of Guzerat, west of the Myhie, is assigned to 
Kcmtajee, and that of the cowntry east of it to 
Beelajee. — Sur Booltmd Khan marches for 
Ahmedabad. — Battle at the Shah-i-bagh. — Dis- 
tracted state of Guzerat — Bajee B,ao's incursions 
into Malwa. — Notice of an ex]pedition to the 
Carnatic. 

The measures whicli the Syuds adopted were 
the reverse of conciliatory ; they 
” were respected by the people, but 

they neither gained the good-will of the nobility, 
nor of the pageant emperor whom they had raised. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, governor of Malwa, who always 
meditated the means of aggrandizing himself, 
encouraged by these appearances of discontent, and 
secretly incited by persons in the confidence of 
Mohummud Shah, formed the resolution of throw- 
ing off his dependence on the Syuds, and of resist- 
ing their authority by possessing himself of the 
resources of the Deccan. He was aided in his 
projected scheme by Murhummut Khan, a dis- 
affected ojBdcer of considerable talent, whom he 
had gained, and the awakened suspicions of the 
Syuds determined his purpose. 

Assuming the title of Asif-ja, Nizam Ool 
Moolk crossed the Nerbuddah at the head of 
12,000 men. The fort of Asseorgurh was given 
up to him by Talib Khan for a sum of money ; 
Burhanpoor was surrendered by Mohummud 
Anwar Khan, and the whole of Candeish, in a 
very short time, submitted. Ohunder Seyn Jadow, 
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Nimbalkur the son of Hybut Rao, the late Sur 
Luskur, Eao E-ambha Nimbalkur, several other 
Mahrattas discontended. with Shao, and some, 
troops belonging to Sumbhajee from Kolapoor, at- 
tached themselves to his standard.* 

At this juncture there were two armies in the 
interests of the Syuds, at no great distance from 
each other ; the one, under Dilawur Ally Khan, 
was on the frontiers of Malwa, and the other was 
the army of the Deccan, stationed at Aurungabad, 
with the deputy viceroy, Alum Ally Khan, a 
nephew of the Syuds, left in charge of the govern- 
ment, when his uncle Hoossein Ally Khan depart- 
ed for Delhi to depose Dcrokhsere. As the rains 
were at hand, Nizam Ool Moolk probably contem- 
plated that the advance of the former might bo 
obstructed by the swelling of the Nerbuddah and 
Taptec, and that he should be able to decide the 
fate of the Deccan, and become master of its 
resources, before the deputy viceroy could be 
reinforced from Hindoostan. Dilaw ur Ally Khan, 
however, marched with such rapidity, that he 
crossed the rivers whilst still fordable, but either 
incapable of perceiving, or disdaining the advantage 
which would have been insured by forming a 
junction with the troops at Aurangabad, and 
intent only on attacking his enemy, ho marched 
straight for Burhanpoor. Nizam Ool Moolk pre- 
pared to receive him, and being aware of the 
impetuous character of his adversary, adopted an 
order of battle suggested by his experience of 
Deccan warfare : ho sent forward and displayed a 
part of his army, to stimulate the ardour of 
Dilawur Ally Khan, who rushed upon them, 
pushed forward in imagined victory, was drawn 
into an ambuscade, defeated and slain.t 

* Mahrfttta MSS , and KhafoG Khan 

t The Surat Eecords, containing the report of the day (Monday, 20th 
June 1720) give a different account, and say, — “Nizam Ool Moolk prevented 
the junction That ho should do so was probable, but I have followed the 
concurring testimony of the Moghul histoiians, supported by Mahrattas MISS. 
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Alum Ally Khan, the deputy viceroy, had not 
assembled the whole of his army, when news of 
this disaster reached Aurungahad ; the troops of 
Shao, under Kanhojee Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib 
Soobeh, and Hybut Bao Nimbalkur speedily joined 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, who, since the departure of 
Hoossein Ally Khan, had resided with the deputy 
viceroy, as the envoy of Shao. Khundee Rao 
Dhabaray, who had just returned from Delhi, was 
likewise despatched from Satara with a body of 
horse. Alum Ally Khan advanced towards Bur- 
hanpoor, and sent forward the Mahrattas to harass 
his opponent. Nizam Ool Moolk, who had been 
busily employed in preparing his own troops, and 
sowing sedition among those of his adversary, 
likewise advanced ; but the Poorna river being 
greatly swollen, his march was for a time inter- 
rupted, until a ford was discovered. The Mahratta 
horse on each side had frequent skirmishes as the 
Moghul armies approached each other ; but Nizam 
Ool Moolk, previous to engaging, stationed his 
Mahrattas at a village some distance in the rear. 
Choosing an^ arrangement nearly similar to that 
by which his late success had been achieved, 
Nizam Ool Moolk attacked his adversary at Balapoor 
in Berar Payeen Ghaut, drew him into an 
ambuscade, where, after great efforts of personal 
valour, and after many of his troops had fled or 
deserted to his enemy. Alum Ally Khan at length 
fell, surrounded by Mahrattas slain in his defence. 
On this occasion the Mahrattas behaved as faithful 
auxiliaries, and fought with bravery ; they lost no 
person of note, except Shunkrtijeo Mulhar, who 
was mortally wounded, and made prisoner.* 

The news of this second victory, which was 
gained by Nizam Ool Moolk about the end of July, 
was received at Delhi with consternation by tlio 
Syuds, but with secret satisfaction by the emperor. 

* JChafqo Khan, and Mahratta MSS 
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Various were the plans proposed by the two 
brothers, but it was at last determined, instead of 
yielding the government of the Deccan to Nizam 
Ool Moolk, a measure strongly advised by their 
Hindoo agent, Buttun Ohand, that the younger 
Syud, Hoossein Ally Khan, should march for the 
Deccan, taking with him the emperor, and a well- 
appointed army sufidcient to crush this formidable 
rebel. 

Accordingly, Hoossein Ally Khan, accom- 
panied by the emperor, having made every pre- 
paration, took leave of his brother, and com- 
menced his march southward. The Tooranee 
Moghuls, friends and countrymen of Nizam Ool 
Moolk, dreaded the event of a war in the Deccan ; 
but stimulated by the success of Nizam Ool Moolk, 
whom they considered a chief of their tribe, and 
encouraged by the connivance of the emperor, a 
conspiracy was formed against the life of Hoossein 
All y Khan by throe daring individuals, on one of 
whom fell the lot of sti iking the blow. The 
assassin effected his deadly purpose at the expense 
of his life. The surviving conspirators, Mohum- 
mud Amin Khan and Sadut Khan, joined by 
Hyder Kooleo Khan, immediately placed the 
emperor at the head of such troops as they could 
command, proclaimed their resolution of freeing 
him from the tyranny of the Syuds, and after 
considerable bloodshed, obtained the ascendancy in 
camp. An Indian army readily changes masters, 
and even under circumstances of national hostility, 
where the commander of the vanquished has been 
slain, and his followers accept of service from the 
victor, the now chief, to use their own expression, 
“ whose salt they eat, ” frequently advances at 
their head with as much confidence as if they had 
never been his enemies; on the present occasion, 
although the army had previously looked on 
Hoossein Ally Khan as their master, they were 
employed under the name and authority of 
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Mohummud Shah. The chiefs of the conspiracy, 
therefore, after they had prevailed over the imme- 
diate dependants of the Syuds, found no difficulty 
in securing the fidelity of the army, and the 
imperial standards were advanced towards the 
capital. Syud Abdoollah Khan, on hearing of this 
revolution, by means of the treasure at his com- 
mand, assembled a large army in a few days, and 
placing on the throne a rival to Mohummud Shah, 
marched forth to punish the murderers of his 
brothers. The armies met at Shahpoor, where a 
bloody contest, long dubious, at length ended in 
the defeat of Abdoollah Khan, who was wounded 
and made prisoner. 

Mohummud Shah, on thus becoming entire 
master of the empire, in gratitude for the services 
he had experienced, appointed Mohummud Amin 
Khan his vizier, Khan Dowran received the title 
of TJmeer Ool Oomrah, Kummur-ud-deen Khan, 
the son of Mohummud Amin, was raised to high 
dignity, Hyder Koolee Khan and Sadut Khan were 
also promoted, and all those who had distinguished 
"themselves in the battle of Shahpoor wore reward- 
ed and honoured.* 

The emperor entered his capital in splendid 
procession, and for many days nothing was hoard 
but rejoicing and festivity. Letters of submission 
and professions of loyalty poured in from every 
quarter ; Nizam Ool Moolk offered his congratula- 
tions ; Shao’s envoy was equally prompt in paying 
homage , and the chiefs of the European factories, 
through the different Soobehdars and Eoujdars, sent 
humble offers of congratulation and best wishes 
for his majesty’s long and happy reign. 

The reign of Mohummud Shah was indeed 
long, but ages of ordinary decay were crowded 
into that period. The rapid ruin of the empire, 
and the terrible fate overhanging the venerable 


* Seyr Mutuakherden. 
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Delhi, form a melancholy contrast with the gaiety 
and splendour which now gladdened its inhabi- 
tants, and for which the Moghul capital was still 
celebrated. Suitable answers and returns were 
made to all the messages, letters, and presents 
which crowded in upon the young emperor. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, whose successful revolt had been 
the primary cause of the present happy revolution, 
was particularly honoured, and shortly afterwards, 
in consequence of the sudden death of Mohum- 
mud Amin Khan, he was not only permitted to 
retain his viceroyalty, in addition to his govern- 
ment of Malwa, but raised to the office of vizier 
of the empire; arrangements, however, in the 
Deccan and Carnatic, to which we shall presently 
revert, prevented his appearing at court until the 
month of January 1’722. 

Amongst the appointments of this period, it 
is proper to mention those of Hyder Koolee Khan 
to Guzerat, which he at first governed by deputy ; 
and of Sadut Khan, first to Agra and afterwards 
to Oude ; during the short time the latter held 
both governments, ho also entrusted Agra to a 
deputy. Sadut Khan has been already mentioned 
as an active conspirator against his former patrons 
the Syuds, and he afterwards bore a large share in 
the events of his time, but he is best known in 
British India as the ancestor of the present king 
of Oude. 

The first event which attracted the attention 
of the new administration at Delhi, and on the 
issue of which that of all India was probably fixed, 
arose from the rebellion of the Rajpoot prince of 
Joudpoor, Ajeot Sing, who, originaUy in the 
interest of the Syuds, had possessed himself of 
Ajmere. Hyder Koolee Khan and Sadut Khan 
proposed marching to reduce him to obedience, 
but Khan Dowran, the principal minister in the 
absence of Nizam Ool Moolk, unwilling to relin- 
quish the command of the expedition, was at the 
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same time afraid of losing his influence when at 
a distance from the young emperor ; he was also 
averse to quit the pleasures of the capital, and at 
last assented to the appointment of Kummur-ud- 
deen Khan for this service. The latter, however, 
required some preliminary concessions in regard to 
his powers of command, which could not be 
complied with ; in short, the expedition was 
abandoned, and the imperial authority compro- 
mised, by admitting excuses and professions of 
submission from Ajeet Sing, which were tendered 
to the emperor through Khan Dowran. Nor did 
a mere pardon suffice ; by the influence of Khan 
Dowran, Ajeet Sing was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Agra, in consequence of the assassination 
of the deputy of Sadut Khan, and thus, as the 
Khan was not consulted, the emperor’s enemy was 
conciliated at the expense of his friend. 

In the meantime several important changes 
had also taken place at the Mahratta court, 
chiefly owing to the death of three of the 
principal ministers ; Pureshram Trimbuck, Balla- 
jee Wishwanath and Khundee Rao Dhabaray. 
Sreeput E.ao, second son of the Pritee Needhee, 
had succeeded his father Pureshram Trimbuck, 
previously to the return of Ballajee Wish- 
wanath from Delhi. The Peishwa’s health had 
suffered considerably from the fatigue of the 
journey, and the labour he had bestowed on 
different arrangements after his return : he there- 
fore obtained permission from the Raja to retii'e 
for a short time to Sassoor, whore his family 
resided, but his constitution being completely 
exhausted, he only survived a few days.* He left 

Oct Bajee Rao and Chimna- 

jee, and two daughters, Bhew 
Bye, married to Abbajee Naik, the brother of 

* One authority, the Calendar of the Poona Duftur, states his death m 
April 1721 , but the origin of the mistake is accounted tor by the delay whush 
occurred in the appointment of his aucceasor. 
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Bappoojee Naik, a rich banker of Barramuttee ; 
an(l Aunoo Bye, the wife of Narain Bao 
G-horepuray, of Eettul Kurin jee, connections 
which have reference to future circumstances. 
Ballajee’s eldest son, Bajee Bao, was not formally 
invested with the dignity of Peishwa for nearly 
seven months after his father’s death ; the reason 
fo,r this delay is nowhere explained, but it may be 
attributed to tbe absence of the principal officers ; 
or Bajee Bao may have joined the army, which 
did not return beyond the Godavery for soine time 
after the battle of Balapoor. 

The troops of Khundee Bao Dhabaray behaYed 
with great bravery on that occasion ; and one of 
his officers, Dummajee G-aekwar, who with several 
of his sons had long stood high in Khundee Bao’s 
estimation, had so particularly distinguished him* 
self, that on his return he recommended him to 
Shao in the warmest manner. The Baja, ip. 
consequence, appointed him second-in-command 
under Khundeo Bao, with the title of Shumsher 
Buhadur.^ Such was the origin of the ancestor of 
the reigning family at Baroda. Neither Dumma-: 
joe nor Khundee Bao Bhabaray survived their 
return above a few months : the son of Khundee 
Bao, Trimbuck Bao Bhabaray, was honored with 
A. D. 1721. dress of Senaputtee in May ; 

the same month in which Bajee 
Bao received his clothes of investiture as Peishwa* 
Peelajee Gaekwar, an active partizan, the son of 
Junkojee Gaekwar, succeeded to the situation of 
his uncle Bummajee; and Ohimnajee, the second 
son of the late Peishwa, was appointed to a simila r 
command under his brother. Ohimnajee likewise 
received the district of Sopa in Jagheer. Abbajee 
Punt Poorundhuree, their father’s mootaliq, 
according to the rule of appointment by the Baja, 
was re-invested by Shao with scrupulous ceremony. 
Boring the interval between the death of Ballpjee 
Wishwanath and the appointment of Bajee Bao., 

Vol. I. 49. 
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Abbajee Punt Poorundburee transacted ordinary 
affairs with tbe seal of the late Peiswa ; but a great 
part of the business fell into the hands of Khundoo 
BuUal Ohitnees, and Sreeput Pao, Pritee Needhee. 
The former gave his attention principally to 
Angria, the Seedee, and affairs in the Gonean ; 
whilst the Pritee Needhee, aided by Anund Bao, 
Somunt Purdhan, conducted the important 
negotiations which were pending with Nizam Ool 
Mooli. 

The son of Anund Bao, named Mahtajee, was 
employed as Shao’s wukeel, and the temporizing 
policy and character of Nizam Ool Moolk are 
strongly marked in his conduct during the year 
which followed the victory at Balapoor. At first, 
whilst he apprehended an attack from Hoossein 
Ally Khan, he cemented his friendship with 
Sumbhajee, of Kolapoor, and conciliated Shao by 
promismg to give up all that the royal grants 
conceded. No sooner was he apprized of the 
ascendancy acquired by his party at Delhi, and of 
the loss the Mahrattas had sustained in the death 
of Ballajee Wishwanath, than he began to start 
objections to the establishment of Shao’s collectors, 
founded on some pretensions set up by Sumbhajeo 
and Ohunder Seyn Jadow. But the wise precau- 
tions of Ballajee Wishwanath, and the communion 
of interest which the distribution of the ceded 
revenues had produced, placed the Baja of the 
Mahrattas in a far more commanding situation 
than that in which he had stood during the first 
period of the government of Nizam Ool Moolk in 
the Deccan. The wukeel remained at Aurunga- 
bad, where his arguments would probably have 
been of little avail, but a vast army of Mahrattas 
wan assembling in Gungthuree, under the Sur 
Lushkur, and their appearance no doubt had con- 
siderable effect in expediting the delivery of orders 
to permit the Baja Shao to establish his collectors. 
A fresh firman, obtained by the Mahratta wukeel 
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at Delhi from Mohummud Shah, opportunely 
arrived to remove from Mzam-ool-Moolk the 
appearance of having yielded to menace, and 
afforded an opportunity of evincing the prompti- 
tude with which he obeyed the imperial commands. 

Nizam Ool Moolk, in raising objections, had 
not contemplated the train which had been laid 
under the administration of Ballajee Wishwanath ; 
he wished to procrastinate, and to involve the 
Mahrattas in war with each other, but he was, for 
various reasons, desirous not to precipitate hosti- 
lities between the Mahrattas and himself. He 
dreaded the increase of their power, only as far as 
it affected his own views ; the prospect of aggran- 
dizement at the imperial court, which opened to 
him upon the death of the vizier, Mohuramud 
Amin Khan, seemed incompatible with his plan of 
independent sovereignty, but he was unwilling to 
relinquish the one or the other. 

His prompt obedience to the royal commands 
may have been favourably viewed by a young 
monai’ch, just emancipated, although it confirmed 
the alienation of half the revenues of the Deccan ; 
but Nizam Ool Moolk, in whatever light his 
conduct might have been regarded at court, on 
this occasion had the address to gain the good 
opinion of Shao, to flatter and conciliate the 
Pritee Neodhee, and to gain the Somunt by 
bribery. 

On a general view, his plans were calculated 
to preserve his rank at court, and his power in the 
Deccan ; to keep alive the old, and to create new 
dissensions among the Mahrattas ; to preserve a 
connection with that nation, in case it should 
ultimately be useful to direct their attacks from 
his own to the imperial territories ; and, however 
inconsistent some of those designs may seem, in 
this system of political artifice, through the 
remainder of a long life, Nizam Ool Moolk not 
only persevered, but generally prospered. 
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His first bbj'efct Was to ascertain, by personal 
olbservationj thte ohaitfccter of the new Moghul 
^oVernni'ent, and what he might expect or 
apprehend from the emperor’s present friendship 
or future enmity. He was on his way to court 
when he was recalled for a short time in conse- 
quence of disturbances in the Beejapoor Carnatic ; 
to which, after coheluding some arrangements, he 
appointed a new Soobehdar, and resumed his march 
for the capital, Where, as already related, he 
arrived in January 1722. 

Nizam Ool Moolk, on assuming the post of 
vizier, endeavoured to effect some 

‘ ■ reform at court, but the emperor 

was nbt only fond of that mirth and festivity 
natural to his years, but weak in mind, and, as is 
‘g’enerally the case with persons of that disposition, 
diss'olttte ih his behaviour. The manners of 
Nizam Ool Moolk were austere, and disagreeable 
both to the 'emperor and his courtiers. Prompt at 
'every base intrigue, they soon devised a scheme of 
freeing themselves from the society of Nizam Ool 
Moblk. Hyder Koolee Khan had departed for his 
government at Ahmedabad before the return of 
Nizam Ool Moolk from the Deccan, and having 
fconimitted some irregularities, the courtiers by 
threatening him with punishm ent from the vizier, 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and working on the passions ol 
both parties, soon inflamed them to the utmost, 
ahd droV’e Hyder Koolee Khan to further acts of 
'disrespect and disobedience. Nizam Ool Moolk had 
cehsured the manner in Which the rebellion of 
Ajeet Sing had been passed over, and being now 
offered the post 'of Soobehdar of Guzerat, vith the 
'co'nimissioii of reducing Hyder Koolee Khan, he 
reddily accepted it. On this service it was hoped 
the Nizam might be long employed, or fall a 
Victim to the chances of war. 

Hyder Koolee Elhan had a well-appointed army, 
and his qualities as a soldier were unquestionable. 
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Nkam Ool Moolk, however, having sent 
emissaries amongst his troops, the greater part of 
those on whom Hyder Koolee Khan had reliance 
deserted, which made such an impression upon 
him, that he feigned insanity, and fled in dismay 
to court, leaving his adversary in the undisturbed 
occupation of the province. Nizam Ool Moolk, on 
obtaining this intelligence, halted at Oojein, whither 
most of the principal officers in Guzerat repaired 
to pay their respects to him. All his appointments 
and arrangements were made without proceeding 
to Ahmedabad ; and as he took every opportunity 
of increasing his own resources, and of informing 
himself of what was passing in the country, he 
set aside five of the most productive districts in 
different parts of the province as his personal 
Jaghoer ; these were, Dholka, Baroach, Jumbooseer, 
Mukboolabad, and Bulsar. The usual establish- 
ment of civil and military officers were confirmed 
or appointed to the imperial districts. The 
Jagheerdars in that province were on a different 
footing from those appointed by Aurungzebe in his 
late conquest of the Deccan, and agents, generally 
of their own nomination, superintended the revenue 
and police within their respective boundaries. 

Nizam Ool Moolk sent his uncle, Hamed Khan 
as his deputy to Ahmedabad, and 
A. D. 17 3 leaving his cousin, Azim OoUa 

Khan, deputy governor of Malwa, he returned to 
Delhi. But his presence was so disagreeable to the 
emperor, and mutual disgust was with so much 
difficulty suppressed, that Nizam Ool Moolk gladly 
entered into a compromise, accepted the honor of 
wukeel-i mootluq, or supreme deputy in the empire, 
and resigned his post of vizier. Soon after, in the 
month of October 1723, he took an opportunity, 
on pretence of going on a hunting excursion, to 
depart for his viceroyalty in the Deccan ; and from 
that time, although he always professed obedience 
to the emperor, even when waging war against 
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him, Nizam Ool MooUc became wholly independent, 
and the countries south of the Nerbud^h, the 
conquest of which had engaged the Moghul 
princes in much more than a century of war, were 
torn for ever from the throne of Delhi.* 

Whilst these events were passing in Hindoostan, 
Bajee Bao, soon after his appointment as Peishwa, 
set out with an army for Oandeish, where he levied 
his Mokassa, although not without opposition. 
Prom the period of his accession he gave a con- 
siderable portion of his attention to extending 
Mahratta conquests to the northward, and his 
views were early directed to Malwa. Circum- 
stances generally obliged to return annually to 
Satara and Poona ; and during three expeditions, 
before the rains of 1724, although he had sent 
A D 1724 detachments into Malwa, it is not 
ascertained that he crossed the 
Nerbuddah in person until the end of that year ; 
nor did he remain in Malwa for any length of 
time, until upwards of eleven years after his 
accession as Peishwa; various affairs in the Deccan 
required his presence, which, with the intrigues of 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and domestic opposition, res- 
trained both his ambition and his enterprize. 

Before the year 1724, Bajee Eao had, at 
different times, defeated the Soobehdar of Burhan- 
poor, and an ofldeer, named Daood Khan, sent 
against him by Azim Oolla Khan, from Malwa. 
In one of these battles, two of Bajee Kao’s officers, 
who afterwards attained high rank, were first 
brought into notice : the one, Mulharjee Holkar, 

* Khuzaneh Amirah, Hudeequ-i-Alum, Seyr Mutuakheroen, and Miraf; 
Ahmndee The Mirat Ahmndee i8 a voluminouR Peisian history of Guzorat, 
written in Aiimedabad it was commenced, A. D 1747 by Ally Mohnmmud, 
the son of the Moghul Dewan of the province, assisted by Meetya Lai, a 
Hindoo, who died before the work was completed It was finished, 

A D 1756, by Ally Mohnmmud Though not always to be depended upon, 
it IS the best native account of that province, and, oon]oined with contem- 
porary Enghsh records, is very valuable I am indebted to Mr Romer, tho 
chief of Surat, for the Mirat Ahmudee, and for extracting the whole of tho 
old records of the Surat factory, which he found connected with the history 
of the Mahrattas I take this opportunity of expressing my sense of his 
liberality and kindness. 
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was a Sillidar wlio commanded a party of horse of 
his own ; he was a Mahratta Dhungur, a class of 
Shooders already mentioned, and a native of the 
village of Hohl, on the Neera, of which his father 
was Ohougula ;* he had served under Kantajee 
Kuddum Bhanday, one of the Raja’s oflScers, and 
had collected a small body of horse. The other 
officer was Eanoojee Sindia, descended from a 
younger branch of the family of Kunneirkheir, 
a village 15 miles east of Satara, The Sindias 
according to the legends of the country, have been 
distinguished SiUidars since the time of the 
Bahminee dynasty ; there are two Mahratta 
families, or rather tribes of this name : the one is 
distinguished by their hereditary Patell village of 
Kunneirkheir ; and the other by the appellation of 
B/Uweet Rao. Both families claim a Rajpoot 
descent; those of Kunneirkheir had a munsub 
under Aurungzobe ; and Sindia’s daughter, who 
was given by that emperor in marriage to Shao, 
died in captivity at Delhi Sindia remained faith- 
ful to the Moghuls ; and as his fate was never 
known, it is conjectured that he was killed in 
some distant country, f possibly with Azim Shah 
in the battle of Agra in 1707. The family, 
however, had fallen into decay, and Ranoojee, 
who revived its fame with additional celebrity, 
was reduced to a state of abject poverty, serving 
as a Bargeer, first in the Pagah of Balia jee 
Wishwanath, and afterwards in that of his son. 
To contrast his original with his subsequent 
condition, he is said to have carried the Peishwa’s 
slippers, and to have been marked by Bajee Rao 
as fitted for a place of trust by the care he took 
of the humble charge committed to him.§ 


^ The Pateirs assistant. There are none of the Ohougrnla’s desoendants 
now m Hohl 

t Euwee means the sun , but I oould not ascertain the origin of the title. 
i Mahratta MSS , and tradition 

§ Mahiatta MSS , and Sii J Malcolm’s Eeport on Malwa The same 
tradition is current in different parts of the country 
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Another officer, who attained additional dis- 
tinction about this period, was Oodajee Powar 
Wiswas Eao. His father was first raised hy Ram- 
chundur Punt Amat, when he governed the 
country during the siege of Ginjee, and the young 
ma.n, having joined Shao, obtained the command 
of a considerable body of the Pagah horse. He 
was employed on various services,* and appears 
to have been an active partizan : like most con- 
temporary Mahratta leaders of experience, such as 
Hantajee Kuddum, Peelajee Gaekwar, and 
Kanhpjee Bhonslay, he calculated on the surest 
advantage in the more distant ventures, where his 
appearance was least expected. He made in- 
cursions into Guzerat and Malwa ; plundered the 
fprmer as far as Lunawarra, and found the latfer 
province so much drained of troops, that he was 
enabled to remain some time in the country, inti- 
niating to the Raja, that if supported, he might 
collect the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee in every 
direction. How long he maintained his station in 
the country, on his first inroads, is uncertain ; but 
it is probable that he was obliged to retire from 
Dhar,t where he first established himself, upon 
the appointment of Geerdhur Buhadur, whoso 
exertion in the defence of Malwa was one principal 
cause of preventing the Mahrattas from getting a 
firm footing in that province for more than ton 
years after the accession of Bajee Rao. 

The progress of Oodajee Powar, the news of 
successes by Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday and 
Peelajee Gaekwar in Guzerat, and the dissensions 
between Nizam Ool Moolk and the imperial court, 
opportunely occurred to favour the Peishwa in his 
views of extending the Mahratta conquests in 
Hindoostan, which were at first disapproved by 
Shao, and from prudential motives as well as party 

♦ (^iginal memorandum of instructions at different times issued by Shao 
where Oodajee Powar is mentioned 

+ Dhar is a fortress in the west of Malwa, of great antiquity. 
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feelings, strongly opposed by Sreepnt Eao, the 
Pritee Needhee ; but here some explanatory dig- 
ression is required. 

The reader has already obtained considerable 
insight into the character of Nizam Ool Moolk. 
That of his great rival, though occasional ally, 
Bajce Pao, might have been allowed to develop 
itself ; but the history of the period is intricate, 
owing to the varying plans, or the domestic afPairs 
of the different powers, the vast space to which 
attention must be directed, and the numerous 
actors that will start up every year to consequence 
or to sovereignty ; but the leading personages are 
the Nizam * and the Peishwa. 

Bajee Bao was early trained to habits of busi- 
ness by his father ; he had accompanied him to 
Delhi, and was present at one or more interviews 
which took place between Ballajee and the Raja 
Jey Sing of Jeypoor, a circumstance which pro- 
moted a future connection with that celebrated 
chief. Bred a soldier as well as a statesman, Bajee 
Rao united the enterprize, vigour, and hardihood 
of a Mahratta chief with the polished manners, the 
sagacity, and address which frequently distinguish 
the Bramins of the Ooncan. Pully acquainted 
with the financial schemes of his father, he select- 
ed that part of the plan calculated to direct the 
predatory hordes of Maharashtra in a common 
efiort. In this respect the genius of Bajee Rao 
enlarged the schemes which his father devised ; 
and unlike most Bramins, of him it may be truly 
said he had both the head to plan and the hand 
to execute. To the assiduous industry and minute 
observation that seem inherent in his caste, he 
sLipperadded a power of discrimination that taught 
him to direct his mind to those leading points of 
political importance which tended so materially 

*Lmversal custom amongst the English scarcely authoiizes thin 
imsnomor , but T have sometimes used the Nmim instead of Nizam Ool Moolk, 
Nizun Ally, , or the Soobelidar of the.Pecenn 

Vol. i, 


60 . 
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to extend Mahratta sway during the period of his 
administration. 


Besides his foreign enemies, Bajee Bao had a 
domestic rival of some abilities in the Pritec 
Needhee. Jealousy, in public situations, is a pas- 
sion which the most subtle Bramins can rarely 
command or conceal ; it prevails in a remarkable 
degree amongst all of them, but it is most con- 
spicuous between Bramins of different tribes.* 
The rivalry of Sreeput Bao tended to preserve the 
Baja’s ascendancy, as head of the state, for a longer 
period than it might otherwise have existed ; but 
whilst it usefully controlled the conduct of Bajee 
Bao and Ohimnajee Appa, both of whom are said 
to have been naturally domineering, it also, for 
some years, cramped the efforts of the Peishwa, 
obliged him to return to Satara more frequently 
than was conducive to the success of distant 
expeditions, and aided Nizam Ool Moolk in his 
endeavours to excite internal dissensions amongst 
the Mahrattas. 


The Peishwa’s first proposal for exacting, what 
he called, the established tribute from Malwa, and 
extending Mahratta conquests into Hindoostan, was 
violently, and as already noticed, for a time 
successfully opposed by the Pritee Needhee. The 
latter represented it as “ rash and imprudent ; that 
the head of the state might not be called upon to 
account for casual inroads, but that to grant such 
an authority to the Mookh Purdhan must draw 
upon them the whole power of the empire, and 
precipitate hostilities with Nizam Ool M!oolk, whose 
victorious army was still at their gates. That so 
far from being prepared for resistance, there was 
a total want of regularity even in the arran"-e- 
ments laid down, that they could sc^rcoly quelf a 
common insurrection, and that entering on a war. 


# Bajee Rao was a Conoaniafc, 
Yajiu’wedee. 


Sreeput Rao a Deahiat, of fcUo olaag 
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when they had not yet secured what had been 
ceded, was the extreme of folly and of rashness.” 
The Pritee Needhee added that “ he was a soldier 
as well as the Peishwa, and as ready as Pajce Rao 
could be to head any expedition, when it might 
become expedient ; that alter they had established 
their collectors, and arranged other parts of the 
country, it would be advisable, before pursuing 
their conquests in the north, to reduce the 
Carnatic, and recover the territories conquered by 
Sivajce ; that although Putih Sing Bhonslay held 
sunnuds for collecting the Mokassa of the Carnatic, 
his troops, from the power of Sumbhajee, at 
Kolapoor, and his abettors, Chowan, G-horepuray, 
and the nabob of Savanoor, could scai’coly venture 
to cross the Kistna, and that the first effort should 
therefore be made in that quarter.” 

Such were probably the real opinions of 
Sreoput Rao, but the wisdom of Bajee Rao was of 
a much higher order. He comprehended the 
nature of predatory power ; he perceived its growth 
in the turbulence and anarchy, for which the 
system of distributing the revenue was the first 
remedy ; he foresaw that confusion abroad would 
tend to oi’dor at home ; and that as commander of 
distant expeditions, ho should acquire the direction 
of a larger force than any other chief of the 
empire : that the resources of the Deccan would 
not only improve by withdrawing the hordes of 
horse which unprofitably consumed them, but 
must fall under the control of that person who 
could most readily procure employment and 
subsistence for the troops ; and who, at the same 
time, could conciliate, as Avell as overawe, the in- 
subordinate and predatory bands, of all castes and 
descriptions, composing the Deccan soldiery. 

Whilst he suppressed his latent designs, and 
partly admitted the justice of Sreeput Rao’s obser- 
vations, he endeavoured, by his commanding 
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eloquence, to arouse enthusiasm or ambition in the 
Raja, by recapitulating the conquests of his 
illustrious grandfather, and reminding him of the 
powerful kings, the mighty emperor, with whom 
he had successfully contended ; ho painted the 
present condition of India, — the weakness, 
indolence, and imbecility of the Moghuls, — the 
activity, energy, and enterprize of the Mahrattas ; 
he observed that, “ if the great Sivajeo had been 
of the same opinion as the Priteo Nccdhee, ho 
would have thought it necessary, before venturing 
into the Carnatic, to reduce JBcejapoor and 
Golcondah. As to their domestic quarrels beyond 
the Elistna, it would be time to think of them 
hereafter ; and that by the influence of the Raja’s 
good fortune, every desire would he accomplished.” 
After a speech on one occasion of considerable 
length, which seemed to have a great effect on 
Shao and all present : “ Now is our time,” said this 
gallant Peishwa, “ to drive strangers from the land 
of Hindoos, and to acquire immortal renown. Ry 
directing our efforts to Hindoostan, the Mahratta 
flag in your reign shall fly from the Kistiia to the 
Attock.” “ You shall plant it on the Himmalaya,” 
exclaimed the Raja ; * “ you arc indeed a noble 
son of a worthy father.” 

Bajee Rao improved the opportunity by 
urging Shao not to think of minor objects, and 
alluding to the Moghul empire, “ let us strike,” 
said he, “ at the trunk of the withering tree, the 
branches must fall of themselves.”! 

At what time this consent was obtained, or in 
what year the original commission was issued, ]s 
not ascertained. The form of obtaining the Raja’s 
authority on all such occasions was rigidly 
observed by the Peishwas, at a stage when their 
supremacy was very far advanced; because, by 

* “ III Kitnni Jl/uind ” (beyond tliG Himraalnya monntainsj) ih tho 
literal tranBiation of Shao’s exclamation 

■jf Mahratba MSS. 
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virtue of that authority, and their station a 
Mookh ( or chief ) Purdhan, even when thei 
usurpation became complete, it suited the Brami 
character, of acting as nominal servants and rea 
masters, to rule the Mahratta chiefs as the delegat 
of their prince. 

But as both the remote and immediate cause 
of the Mahratta power are only to he explained b; 
fixing our attention as much on the general stat' 
of the country as on their domestic policy, th 
alfairs of the Moghuls are now, more than evci 
interwoven with this history. 

The departure of Nizam Ool Moolk for hi 
government in the Deccan, in a manner whici 
bespoke distrust, aggravated by contempt, excite< 
anger and revenge in the mind of the empcroi 
Secret orders were sent to Muhariz Khan, Soobch 
dar of Hyderabad, to raise an army, and oppos 
Nizam Ool Moolk. The viceroyalty of the Deccar 
for which he received a firman, was to be th 
reward of his success. 

Nizam Ool Moolk endeavoured, by his usua 
artifice of creating sedition, to break the power o 
his rival, and remained some months negotiating 
before he advanced against him. He at las 
arrived at Aurungabad in July 172-1, and aftc 
protracted discussion, when his plans had parth 
succeeded, he took the field, and a decisive battL 
was fought at Shukurkhera, about the 1st October 
in which Muhariz Khan, after great efforts o 
persona] valour, was surrounded and slain. H< 
was gallantly supported by four of his sons, tw( 
of whom fell with him, and two were desperateb 
wounded. Nizam Ool Moolk sent the Khan's heac 
to court, with a congratulatory letter on th( 
victory attained by the emperor’s arms. 

When Muhariz Khan began to make head ir 
the Deccan, ho threw a strong garrison intc 
Gfolcondah, under Khwajeh Ahud, another of hfi 
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sons, supported by Sundool Khan, "who had long 
been governor of that place : many other forts 
were commanded by officers in his interest, and as 
his cause was popular, Nizam Ool Moolk saw the 
necessity of gaining or reducing Khwajeh Ahud, 
and of obtaining possession of the forts as soon as 
possible. He, therefore, marched towards Hydera- 
bad, where, after some time, he effected his design 
by conciliation. The emperor, in order to reduce 
the power of Nizam Ool Moolk as much as possible, 
had issued a firman, depidving him of his govern- 
ments in Guzerat and Malwa ; Sur Boolund Khan 
was appointed to the former, and Baja Gecrdhur* 
Buhadur to the latter; as the troops in the 
interest of the Nizam had been withdrawn from 
Malwa to support his pretensions in the Deccan, 
the Baja Geerdhur occupied the province without 
opposition, t 

Shujaet Khan was appointed deputy governor 
of Guzerat by Sur Boolund Khan ; but although 
Hamed Elhan, who had been left in charge of the 
province, on the part of his nephew Nizam Ool 
Moolk, could not prevent his occupying the 
capital, he determined not to relinquish his govern- 
ment without a struggle. Having repaired to 
Dohud, he invited Kantajeo Kuddum Bhanday, 
one of Shao’s officers, to join him— an invitation 
which Kantajee, on promise of getting the Ghouth, 
readily embraced. They first came to Kuppur- 
wunj, where Hamed Khan having established a 
correspondence with his friends at Ahmedabad, 
procured correct intelligence of Shujaet Khan’s 
movements, watched his opportunity, and attacked, 
defeated, and slew him within a few miles of 
Ahmedabad, where Hamed Khan’s authority was 
again acknowledged. On this event, lloostum 


X. •HewasaNagurBramm, atnjjaaommon in Gusiorat, who, Binoo tho 
famoB of the Mahomedan kings of that country, had boon diatinguiBhod in 
the Mahomedan service, both as men of buaineRS .and as noldiers 
t Seyr Mutuakhereen, Khuzaneh Amirali, Mahratta MSS &c 
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Ally Khan, the brother of Shujaet Khan, Pouida 
of Surat, who had just gained some advantage 
over Peelajee Gaekwar in the neighbourhooc 
of that city, made a truce with Peelajee, and in 
vited him to join in an attack on Hamed Khan 
Peelajee had been previously engaged by th( 
emissaries of Nizam Ool Moolk to assist hh 
uncle Hamed Khan, but accepted the overtures ol 
Koostum Ally, until he could ascertain preciselj 
which side was the most advantageous. H( 
accompanied Roostum Ally towards Ahmedabad 
crossed the Myhie at Pazilpoor, and had a skirmish 
with Hamed Khan at Arass, where Roostum Allj 
drove back his opponents by the fire of his artillery. 
By this time Peelajee had made his bargain with 
Hamed Khan, and recommended Roostum Ally tc 
charge the fugitives, leaving his guns to the care 
of a party in the rear — a fatal advice, which 
Roostum Ally had no sooner followed than Peelajee 
overturned the gun-carriages, and joined in 
attacking his late ally. Roostum Ally defended 
himself with bravery, until his reduced numbers 
showed h im the impossibility of escape, when he 
stabbed himself to the heart, in order to avoid the 
ignominious treatment he expected in case of being 
made prisoner. 

Peelajee’s treachery was rewarded by an 
equal share of the Chouth with 
A D 1725 Kantajee, and both in conjunction 

proceeded to levy their assignments. But the 
division of the money led to perpetual disputes ; 
Peelajee, as the agent of Dhabaray Senaputtee, 
considered himself the superior authority in 
Guzerat, and Kantajee, as an officer of the Raja’s, 
despised his pretensions. Por some time^ these 
differences only produced heavier impositions on 
the towns and villages, until, on their approach to 
Cambay, where they began, as usual, to burn the 
suburbs for the purpose of intimidation, the inha- 
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bitants, aware of their dissensions, affecting? to 
consider Kantajee the superior, sent a messenger to 
Peelajee hinting this circumstance, and offering 
him 20,000 rupees to leave the place. Peelajeo, 
exasperated by the insult, confined the messenger ; 
Kantajee insisted on his being released, and botli 
flew to arms to assert their prerogative. After a 
severe conflict, within sight of the walls, Peelajeo 
was discomfited, and retired to Mahtur, a village 
near Kaira. The contribution from Cambay was 
levied by the victor, and 5,000 rupees demanded 
from the English factory, where the agents plead- 
ed exemption, in consequence of privilege of trade 
from the “ Shao Eaja,” but at which “ the armed 
villains,” as Mr. Innes, the chief of the factory, in 
bitterness of heart, terms them, “ only laughed.” 

Hamed Khan, foreseeing the desertion of one 
or other of his allies, made them sign an agree- 
ment, by which the Ohouth oast of the Myliie 
was assigned to Peelajee, and that to the west to 
Kantajee. The Mahrattas still preserve their 
original custom of retiring to quarters during tlu' 
monsoon ; and soon after the battle at Cambay, 
Peelajee retired to Sonegurh, near Surat, and 
Kantajee to a Jagheer district he held in Candeish. 

Sur Boolund Khan, who had been unjustly 
removed from Cabul, was, at this season of 
difficulty, courted by the emperor, and earnestly 
solicited to repair to his government in Gujjorat, 
for the purpose of suppressing the formidaljlc 
insurrection of Hamed Khan. The emperor was 
the more urgent, as he had been disappointed in a 
scheme he had meditated of controlling the 
Tooranee Moghuls, by the release of Abdoollah 
Khan, the elder of the Syuds, who dethroned 
Eerokhsere ; but the unprincipled courtiers sacri- 
ficed him to their envy and fear, and removed him 
by poison. Sur Boolund Khan consented to 
asvsume the government ; and every facility l)cing 
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afEorded, as he was an excellent and popular officer, 
a large army was soon assembled under his 
command, and though delayed for a time by the 
emperor’s professing his intention of accompanying 
him, at last proceeded on his route to Ahmedabad. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, aware of the abilities of his 
uncle’s opponent, wrote to him to resign the 
province \vith a good grace, but Hamed Khan, not 
choosing to follow this suggestion, prepared to 
defend himself. He had almost despaired of being 
joined by the Mahrattas, and was obliged to leave 
Ahmedabad defended by a weak garrison, and 
retire before the advanced division of Sur Boolund 
Khan’s army. He had only reached Mahmooda- 
bad when he heard that the Mahrattas had crossed 
the My hie, and as soon as they joined him, he re- 
turned to Ahmedabad. But a party in the city, in 
order to pay court to the new governor, had over- 
powered his troops and forced them out. Hamed 
Khan encamped at the Shah-i-Bagh, a royal 
garden still in existence, on the day that Sur 
Boolund Khan’s advanced troops arrived at 
Udaledje ; but as some of the gun-carriages belong- 
ing to the main body had broken down, this 
advanced force discovered that they were farther 
from support than they had contemplated, and 
hearing of the proximity of Hamed Khan, imme- 
diately took the alarm and began to entrench 
themselves. This precaution encouraged the 
Mahrattas ; and Hamed Khan, watching their 
humour, led them on to attack the intrenched 
camp, where he gained a complete victory. But 
the advantage was purchased with great loss, and 
the Mahrattas would not risk another battle. 
Hamed Khan, therefore, became, like them, a 
mere plunderer, and commenced a warfare on the 
Mahratta plan. Boujdars were appointed, and the 
usual arrangements made with more than ordinary 
vigour by the new governor ; but Kantajee, and 
Peelajeo, continued to plunder during the remainder 
Vol. 1. 51 . 
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of the season, until the approach of the rains, 
when they took their annual flight,* A deceitful 
calm succeeded the fall of the rain brought 
back the cheering green, and the beautiful pro- 
vince of Guzerat, which, for hundreds of miles, 
may vie with the finest parks of the nobles of 
England, was clothed in all its natural beauties, 
by rapid verdure and luxuriant vegetation. Tran- 
quility seemed to reign, where a short time before 
nothing was to be seen, but perpetual skirmishing ; 
murder, and robbery in open day ; caravans pillaged 
even when strongly escorted, and villages burning 
or deserted.f 

Bajee Bao, in the meantime, took advantage 
of the confusion caused by Moghul dissensions, to 
carry his arms into Malwa, whei'e, although 
opposed by Eaja Geerdhur, ho was successful for 
two seasons in obtaining plunder and contribution. 
It is probable that Nizam Ool Moolk may, at least, 
have connived at his incursions, but there is no 
proof of any direct communication with the 
Peishwa. Bajoe Rao, by virtue of the authority 
vested in him by Shao, granted deeds to Powar, 
Holkar, and Sindia, to levy Chouth and Surdesh- 
mookhee, and to retain half the Mokassa in pay- 
ment of their troops. 

In 1726, the Peishwa was with a very largo 
A D 1726, under Eutih Sing Bhonslay, 

which proceeded into the Carnatic, 
plundered the districts, and levied a contribution 


# These flights, the Mahrattas tevm^'qoinq ioihe white crow,** which 
they say alludes to a bird of passage, like a crow, that comes iii some parts 
of the oomitry onoe a year , hence also, they have a phrase for a defeated 
enemy, “ they are ojfto the white ciow ” 


t I have extracted this account from the Mirat Ahmudoo, Surat Ro- 
eprde. and Khuzanoh Amirah The last authority mentionH a battle near 
Cambay, m which the Mahrattas sustained a total defeat by Nuioom-ud doon 
and this account 13 followed by the Seyr Mutiiakheiocn , bnb although the 
skirmishes appear to have been constant, I have not found aatisf antory 
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from Seringapatam.* No particulars of this 
campaign have been discovered; hut it appears 
by a letter written 12 or 13 years afterwards, by 
Bajee E-ao to his brother, that they lost a number 
of men without gaining advantages which had 
been anticipated. Brom his former sentiments, 
and these symptoms of disapprobation, expressed 
in the letter alluded to, it may be inferred that 
Bajee Eao had objected to the expedition; but 
upon his return to Satara, he found more serious 
reasons of dissatisfaction in the measures pursued 
by the Pritee Needhee, The cause of his dis- 
pleasure originated in the artful schemes of 
Nizam Ool Moolk, which, but for the penetration 
and vigour of Bajee Rao, would probably have 
unlinked the connecting chain, by which Ballajeo 
Wishwanath had joined the interests, as well as 
the inclinations, of most of the Hindoo chieftains 
of the Deccan. 

Mabiatta MSS Colonel Wilks merely notiooa this incursion Besides 
the MSS already enumerated, I have perused upwards of twenty MS histo< 
Ties of the Poishwas Of the beat, two were procured by Ballajee Punt 
Nathoo at Poona, one was given by Madhoo Rao Rastia, one sent by Madhoo 
Kao Putwurdhun of Merich, and another by Gopaul Rao of Tasgaom The 
best Mahratta Baker of the Bhonslays of Nagpooi, is one written for Mr, 
Jenkins, and sent to me by Captain A Gordon. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM A. D. 1727 TO A D. 1734. 

Flms of Nizam Ool Moolk for consolklaimy his 
own power, and of creating dissensions among 
the Mahrattas. — Negotiates loith SJiao, through 
the Pritee Needhee, and obtains the relinquish- 
ment of the Ohouth, in the neighbourhood’ of 
Myderabad. — The agreeme^it disapproved of by 
the Peishwa. — Nizam Ool Moolk prosecutes his 
plans, by endeavouring to revive the feud belioeen 
Shao and Sumbhajee — frustrated, by the Peislma 
— war. — Able conduct of Payee Pao— forces 
Nizam Ool Moolk into terms. Negotiations with 
Sur Poolund Khan. — Payee Pao obtains grants 
of the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee for G-uze- 
rat. — Proceedings of Sumbhayee, Pay a of Kola- 
poor — he is defeated by the Prdee Needhee . — 
Treaty between the Mahrattas of Saiara and 
Kolapoor . — War between the Peishwa and the 
Senaputtee. — Pattle of Phuboy — Payee Pao 
victorious, and Phabaray slain. — Nizam Ool 
Moolk diverts the Peishioa's attack from his own, 
to the imperial territories. — Agreement between 
the Peishwa and the Senaputtee relative to 
Guzerat. — Abhee Sing, Pay a of Joudpoor, ap- 
pointed to supersede Sur Poolund Khan. — Policy 
of Nizam Ool Moolk. — Payee Pm proceeds to 
Malwa . — War in Guzerat, between Peelajee 
Gaekwar and Abhee Sing — the latter sends 
emissaries on pretence of negotiating — Feelayee 
is assassinated. — The Peishwa is called to the 
assistance of the Pay a Qhitoor Sal, in Pundel- 
cundr— forces Mohummud Khan Pungush into a 
fort. — Pundelcimd evacuated by the Moghuls . — 
Territory gramted to Payee Pao as a reward . — 
Paja Jey Sing appointed governor of Malwa — 
concludes an agreetnent with Payee Pao, and 
concedes the governmant to Jmn. 
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The declining empire of the Moghuls having 
been thrown into a state of great 
anarchy by Nizam Ool Moolk, and 
his countrymen, the Tooranee Moghuls, the Nizam, 
relieved from immediate apprehensions from 
Mohummud Shah, became alarmed at the spread- 
ing power of the Mahrattas, and beheld, in their 
systematic and persevering encroachments on the 
divided revenue of the Deccan and Carnatic, the 
extinction of his own resources as well as those of 
the empire. To avert these evils, by endeavouring 
to consolidate his own power, and to create 
divisions among the Mahrattas, the measures which 
he adopted seem to have been planned with consi- 
derable skill ; but in forming designs, founded on 
the character of the people, he overlooked the 
abilities of his opponent, nor contemplated that 
he should, in pursuit of his own schemes, only 
strengthen the poAver of the Peishwa. 

Since the battle of Shukurkhera, Nizam Ool 
Moolk had fixed his eye on Hyderabad, the ancient 
capital of the Kootub Shahee kings, as fittest for 
the seat of government of the independent sover- 
eignty which be himself had founded ; and it was 
very desireable to remove the Mahratta collectors 
from that quarter, on any terms. Although Nizam 
Ool Moolk had confirmed the imperial grants 
in Shao’s favour, a great deal of what was yielded 
was not actually given up ; numerous points 
remained unadjusted ; Shao’s part of the agree- 
ment, to prevent plundering, was not fulfilled, 
and constant discussions were the consequence. 
A new authority, for a part of the old Mahratta 
territory, was granted by Nizam Ool Moolk, which 
particularly specified the fixed personal Jagheers 
that Shao agreed to exempt from sequestration. 
Jaghcer assignments in the old territory, about 
Poona, which the Nizam had given to Pumbhajee 
Nimbalkur, one of the disaffected officers who 
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had joined him, were exchanged for new grants 
to the eastward, about Kurmulla ; a measure on 
the part of Nizam Ool Moolk, particularly con- 
ciliatory to Shao. After this, a settlement was 
concluded,* through the Pritee Needhec, by 
which Shao agreed to relinquish the Ohouth 
and Surdeshmookhee, in the neighbourhood of 
Hyderabad ; and equivalent in money was to be 
paid for the former, and for the latter, Shao 
received some Jagheer territory, near ludapoor, of 
which district he was an hereditary Deshmookli ;t 
a Jagheer in Berar was conferred on the Pritee 
Needhee. Nizam Ool Moolk had thus effected 
his first object by negotiation, but the exchange 
met with the decided disapprobation of Bajcc 
Bao, who was ever an enemy to consolidation 
of the nature in question ; and disputes ran so 
high, between him and the Pritee Needhee, that 
Nizam Ool Moolk, encouraged by appearances, and 
the support and alliance of Chunder Seyn Jadow, 
Bao Bumbha, NimbalkurJ Jagheerdar of Barsce, 
and Sumbhajee, Baja of Kolapoor, resolved to 
complete the design he had formed. With this 
view, he proposed to espouse the cause of Sumbha- 
jee, and to endeavour to create a complete division 
in Shao’s government, by reviving the former 
feuds between Shao and Sumbhajee. His connec- 
tion with Hhabaray and Peelajeo Gackwar ; his 
hopes of finding, through the' Baja Gcordhur, 

* The whole of the particulars of this ag^roomeut are not known Some 
very long details of the early part ot the settlement, which led to the final 
exchange, are preserved , but the most essential paits, regarding the ex- 
change of the Jhaglieer, and the fixed payment for the Ohouth and Surdosh- 
mookboe, are lost I do not think they havo been purposely destroyed by 
the Mahrattas, as many years afterwards I find original letters from Mahdoo 
ilao, the Peishwa, and Nana Purnuwees, written on a.u occasion, when tlioie 
were pending negotiations with the Nizam, requesting that search might be 
made for this document The Hudcequ-i-Alum merely mentions that Nizam 
Ool Moolk settled, that the Soobeh ot Hyderabad should be exempted from 
the Surdeshmookhee, and that a ready-money payment should bo given in 
lieu of the Ohouth, and the customs 

■f' Half of this Deshmookhce was purchased by Shabjoo, after ho entered 
the service of Mohummud Adil Shah 

X The Nimhalkurs ot Baiseo are distinct from the Nimbalkurs of ICur- 
mulla , the head of the latter has th» title of Rao Rumbha The former is 
one of the family of Hybut Bao Sur Lusbkur. 
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employment for the Peishwa’s officers in Malwa ; 
and the boasted superiority of his own troops, 
were strong inducements for making the attempt. 

Nizam Ool Mooik commenced, by a formal 
hearing of the claims of Sumbhajee, in a demand 
made for an equal division of the revenue ; and, 
according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, he 
sequestrated the property in dispute, by removing 
the collectors of the Surdeshmookhee, and dis- 
placing the Mokassadars of Shao, until their res- 
pective rights should be equitably adjusted. 
Assuming this privilege as viceroy, he pretended 
to become the friend and arbiter of both parties ; 
but Bajee Bao was not to be duped by the old 
artifice of engaging the Mahratta cousins in an 
hereditary dispute, and quickly turned the Nizam’s 
weapons to his own advantage ; for Shao, true to 
the inherent feeling of a Mahratta, of whom, even 
amongst the peasantry, the mildest men often 
became the most violent of human beings when the 
possession of wutun is concerned, and who, for 
sometime, had been reconciled to Nizam Ool Mooik, 
was at once, on hearing of this interference, aroused 
to implacable resentment against him, and for the 
time, against all who had formerly vindicated or 
now dared to justify his conduct. He looked to 
Bajee Bao for counsel and for vengeance ; for 
these ho would have bartered life, and for these 
ho now virtually sold the supremacy of his empire. 
He, at first, was determined to march in person, 
but it was represented that such a procedure would 
place him on an equality with Sumbhajee, of 
Kolapoor; whereas, none but the emperor was 
worthy of contending with the king of the Hindoos. 
Pull powers were therefore delegated to Bajee 
Bao ; and the great influence which the Peishwa 
had acquired, may be observed in the promptitude 
with which many of the most unruly and factious 
of the SiUidar families willingly gathered round 
the standard of the nation. 
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Nizam Ool Moolk perceived his mistake, and 
sought to amend it by writing to Shao and the 
Pritee Needhee, that he was solely actuated by a 
wish to benefit the Eaja, in order to prevent the 
usurpation of the Concanee Bramins, by whoso 
creatures every situated was filled; that the 
Mokassadars and collectors of the Surdcahmookhoe 
had been replaced by others belonging to the Baja’s 
relation, Sumbhajee, whom he had appointed the 
Baja’s deputy, as Surdeshmookh of the six Soobehs 
of the Deccan ; and that the Baja, when freed 
from the control the Bramins alluded to, might after- 
wards appoint agents entirely of his own selection. 
But the animosity of Shao, worked up to the highest 
pitch by the Peishwa’s representations, was not to 
be appeased by offers, which, under the colouring 
given to them by Bajee Bao, only added insult to 
injury. Both parties, theroCoro, prepared to attack 
each other, as soon as the rains should subside and 
enable their horse to cross the rivers. 

Nizam^ Ool Moolk awaited the junction of his 
allies. Bajee Bao was first in the field, and laid 
waste the district of Jaulna before the Moghul 
army was prepared to oppose him. Early in the 
month of November, the Mahrattas were attacked 
by Ewuz Khan, at the head of the Nizam’s advanced 
force; Bajee Bao partially engaged him, but 
retired, first towards Mahoor, then returned rapidly 
towards Aurungabad ; without stopping to plunder, 
he gave out that Burhanpoor should be reduced to 
ashes, and marched on to Oandeish, laying waste 
the country in his route. Ewuz Khan, followed 
by Nizam Ool Moolk, pursued him, in order to 
save Burhanpoor. Bajee Bao, as soon as tlio 
pursuing army with all their equipments had 
passed the Ajunta Ghaut, sent a party towards 
Burhanpoor, wheeled off with the main body to 
his left, and proceeded with great speed to Guzerat, 
where he not only plundered, but taking advan- 
tage of Nizam Ool Moolk’s notorious duplicity, and 
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the enmity subsisting between him and Sur 
Boolund Khan, he caused it to be believed by the 
latter, that the Nizam was the supporter of his 
invasion ; a rumour which gained strength, by 
accounts of the approach of the latter towards 
Surat, Nizam Ool Moolk, after being misled, 
losing some time at Burhanpoor, and fruitlessly 
following the Peishwa, at last perceived his error, 
retraced his steps to the Deccan, and determined 
to destroy Poona. But he had not reached 
Ahmednugur, when Bajee Bao, having passed the 
Karsarbharee Ghaut, totally destroyed the districts 
of Gandapoor and Byzapoor, which, from former 
tenure, or the late exchanges, were wholly Jagheer, 
Nizam Ool Moolk re-crossed the Godavery, 
when the Peishwa, after some days skirmishing, 
drew him into a situation favourable to his pur- 
pose, set fire to the grass, des- 
” troycd the forage, and effectually 

straitened his supplies. The Mahrattas suffered 
severely by the fire of the artillery, but they cut 
off such detached jiarties as they could overpower, 
and drove off the draught cattle. At last, in some 
broken ground, around which, for several miles, 
there was no water, the Mahrattas completely 
surrounded the Nizam’s army, and so effectually 
impeded his march, that night closed before he 
could extricate himself from his embarrassing 
situation. Nizam Ool Moolk had foreseen that 
this species of warfare would be practised, and in 
entering upon the campaign, expected that the 
part of light troops should be performed by his 
associates. He had reproached them with their 
want of vigour, and recommended their adopting 
the same system against their countrymen, as 
Bajee Eao was practising. But Ohunderseyn 
Jadow represented, that most of his troops were 
Moghuls ; and Sumbhajee acknowledged, not only 
that his numbers were inadequate, but that he 
suspected his oarcoons were in league with the 

Vol. I. 52. 
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enemy. There is something explanatory of the 
nature of the alliance, and characteristic of the 
Mahratta; in Sumbhajee’s requesting, at the con- 
clusion of an interview, to say a word in private 
to Nizam Ool Moolk, and then begging of him 
" not to give the money on account of the sub- 
sidy, to his carcoons, as they would defraud the 
troops whilst the Bramins, by another represen- 
tation equally private, represent, “ that Sumbhajee 
would spend the whole on dancing girls ; dissipate 
it in drinking and debauchery ; and leave them to 
starvation, and the troops to revolt. ” 

Nizam Ool Moolk had never been so depen- 
dant on Mahratta allies ; the attacks he had ex- 
perienced, and the privation his army endured, 
obliged bim to accede to a negotiation with the 
Peishwa, which was begun by Bajee Bao, through 
Ewuz !^an. The Nizam, however, first forced 
his way to a situation where water was procurable ; 
Bajee B-ao demanded, that Sumbhajee should be 
sent to his camp ; that security should be afforded 
for the future collection of the Mahratta shares of 
revenue, by giving up several fortified places ; and 
that all arrears, not yet realized, should be made 
good. Nizam Ool Moolk agreed to all the articles, 
except that of delivering up his ally. Bajee Bao 
represented that he was a near relation of the 
Baja’s, and that he should be treated with equal 
respect ; but it was at last settled, that Nizam Ool 
Moolk should guarantee his safe arrival in Panalla, 
when Shao should be at liberty to take what steps 
he might think proper for the settlement of their 
family dispute. 

After an interchange of presents,* when 
Bajee Bao and Nizam Ool Moolk mot for the first 
time, the armies retired upon the conclusion of the 

^ This interchange of presents is termed rZeafut, a feast, or entertain- 
ment , a Mahomedan has no objection to eat food prepared by a Hindoo on 
such ocoasions , but on the part of the Hindoo the Zeafut ^is oondnod to re- 
ceiving the presents. 
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treaty.* Its final ratification was of consequence 
to both parties, but especially to Bajee Eao, who 
was then negotiating with Sur Boolund Khan, in 
hopes of obtaining the cession of the Ohouth and 
Surdeshmookhee of Gruzerat. Sur Boolund Khan, 
who had at first exerted himself to check Mahratta 
incursions, was induced to listen to the terms 
proposed by Bajee Eao, in order to save the coun- 
try from total ruin. He had repeatedly applied to 
court for a supply of money, as it was at first 
impossible to raise any revenue of consequence 
from the districts in their exhausted state, but 
his demands were entirely neglected. He had 
endeavoured to conciliate Peelajee and Kantajee 
by grants of Ohouth, but they collected aU the 
revenue, and afforded no protection to the 
country. Chimnajee Appa arrived with a largo 
army, exacted a heavy contribution from 
Pitlaud, and plundered Dholka ; but he pro- 
mised, on the part of his brother, that if the 
Ohouth and Surdeshmookhee were yielded, the 
districts should bo effectually secured from the 
depredations of all other freebooters. Sur Boolund 
Khan at length agreed to the Peishwa’s proposals, 
and granted deeds, in the year 
A. D. 1729. 1729, to Sham Eao, the wukeel of 

Bajeo Eao, the minister of the Eaja Shao, ceding 
the Surdeshmoohhee, or ten per cent, of the whole 
revenue, both on the land and customs, with the 
exception of the port of Surat and the district 
around it ; together with the Ohouth, or one-fourth 
of the whole collections on the land customs ex- 
cepting Surat, and five per cent, on the revenues 
of the city of Ahmedabad.t 

Sur Boolund Khan mentions in the deeds that 
these cessions in G-uzerat are granted in conse- 
quence of the progress of improvement, the in- 

* Mahratta MSS , Hudeequ-i-Alum . * i 

t Original deeds from the reoords of the government of the Peishwas* 
made over to me by the Hon'ble M Blphmstone 
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creasing population, and tlic general tranquillity 
in the Deccan. The conditions affixed to the deed 
for the Surdeshmookhoe, are nearly similar to those 
mentioned in the same grant Tor the Deccan 
provinces : but the deed for the Chouth is more 
specific ; 2,600 horse are constantly to be kept up ; 
the fourth part of the actual collections only to 
be paid ; no more than tAVO or three persons to bo 
placed in each district as collectors on the part of 
the Mahrattas ; no extra demands whatever to be 
made on the ryots; and every assistance to be 
afforded in maintaining the imperial authority. 
One coedition attached to the deed is, that Bajee 
Eao, on the part of Shao, agrees to prevent 
Mahratta subjects from taking part with, or in 
any way supporting disaffected zumcendars, and 
other disturbers of the public peace — a clause 
which is fully explained by the opposing intcircsts 
of Bajee Eao, Kantajoe Kuddum, and Trimbuck 
Eao Dhabaray. Peelajee Gackwar, the agent of 
Dhabaray, was, it appears, leagued with the 
Bheels and Koolees of the country, and on that 
account especially, was considered particularly 
formidable by the Mahomedans. After tlxese 
deeds were obtained the Mokassa and the collec- 
tion of a part of the Surdeshmookhoe wore 
assigned to Dhabaray ; but jealousy of Bajee Eao’s 
interference in the affairs of the province occa- 
sioned an implacable enmity on the part of that 
chief. 

Whilst Bajee Eao’s presence was necessary to 
the northward in order to support Ohimnajeo in 
Guzerat, Sumbhajee, Eaja of Kolapoor, instigated 
by Oodajee Chowan, refused to listen to overtures 
made by Shao, and encamped in bravado, on the 
north side of the Warna, xvith all his baggage, 
women, and eqxoipments, and began to plunder the 
coxmtry. An opportunity thus presented itself 
for the Pritee Needhee to recover his lost in 
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fluence with Shao, which he partly effected by 
surprising the camp of Sumbhajee and Oodajee 
Chowan, and driving them to Panalla with the 
loss of the whole of their baggage. Many 
prisoners were taken by the Pritee Needheo; 
amongst others, Tara Bye, and her daughter-in-law, 
Eaiis Bye, the widow of Sivajee of Kolapoor ; 
both these persons were placed in confinement in 
the fort of Satara. This defeat brought on an 
immediate accommodation. The 
Mahratta districts and claims, with 
the exception of some forts, in the tract of which 
the rivers Warna and Kistna to the north, and the 
Toongbuddra to the south, were the boundaries, 
were wholly ceded. Kopaul, near the Toongbuddra, 
was reliaquished by Shao in exchange for Rutna- 
guiry ; and the territory of the Ooncan, extending 
from Salsee to Ankolah, was comprehended in the 
sovereignty of Kolapoor. 

The Gurhee of Wurgaom, occupied by Ooda- 
joo Chowan, on the south bank of the Warna, 
which in the border warfare, had cost many lives, 
was destroyed by mutual consent, but the claims 
of Chowan were left undetermined. Merich, 
Tasgaom, Hutnee, several villages along the 
northern bank of the Kistna, and some fortified 
places in the Boejapoor district, were given up to 
Shao. This treaty was offensive and defensive, 
and provided for the division of further conquests 
to the south of the Toongbuddra, which, on co- 
operation, were to be equally shared. Grants of 
enam land or hereditary rights conferred by either 
party, within their respective boundaries, were 
confirmed. 

Although enemies were not wanting to de- 
A n 17S1 reputation of the 

Peishwa, and to extol that of his 
rivals, the success of the Pritee Needhee did not 
materially affect the ascendancy which Bajee Rao 
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had attained ; hut Nizam Ool Moolk was still hcnt 
on opposing him, and found a fit instrument for 
his purpose in Trimhuck Rao Dhabaray. Ever 
since the Peishwa had obtained the deeds from 
Sur Boolund Khan, Dhabaray had been negotiating 
with the other Mahratta chiefs, and assembling 
troops in G-uzerat. At length, finding himself at 
the heal of 35,000 men, he had resolved to march 
for the Deccan in the ensuing season. Bajoe Rao 
was well aware of the Senaputtee’s enmity, but 
was not alarmed by his preparations until he dis- 
covered that Nizam Ool Moolk was to support him 
in the Deccan. Immediately on being apprized of 
their intention, he determined to anticipate them, 
although, when joined by all his adherents, his 
whole army did not amount to above half that of 
Dhabaray. The latter gave out that ho was pro- 
ceeding to protect the Raja’s authority, and was 
supported by Peelajee Gaekwar, Kantajoo, and 
Rughoojee Kuddum Bhanday, Oodajoc, and 
Anund Rao Powar,* Ohimmajee Pundit, t Koor 
Buhadur, with many others. Bajeo Rao proved 
that Dhabaray Senaputtee was in alliance with 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and declared that ho was 
leagued for the purpose of dividing the Mahratta 
sovereignty with the Raja of Kolapoor — a measure 
inconsistent with sound policy, and contrary to 
the divine ordinances of the Shasters. 

The preparations of Nizam Ool Moolk hasten- 
ed the march of Bajee Rao ; and as his army, 
though so inferior in numerical strength, was 
composed of the old Pagah horse, and some of the 

* Previous to the formation of this league, the Powars, whoso rendezvous 
oontinued about Dhar in Malwa, had been always at war with Poolaioo 
Gaekwar. 

+ This was probably Chimmajeo Damoodhur. He was ^a very aetivo 
marauder , but Chimna Baja, so often mentioned in the Surat records, moans 
Ohimnaiee, Bajee Rao’s brother • evrn when the army was oommandod by 
the Peishwa in person, the force oft an mentioned as that of Chimna Raja. 
The members of the factories were frequently deceived by false reports, and 
th^ make some ridiculous mmtakes in the names, which it is sometimes 
difficult to detect The Soio Ror/er, for Shao Raja though not a very elegant 
alteration, is easily discovered. 
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best of the Mabratta Mankurees, be moved rapidly 
towards G-uzerat, but be commenced negotiating 
from tbe day of Ids quitting Poona, and continued 
it until tbe bour of attack. His advanced troops, 
however, under Awjee Kowray, having fallen in 
with a party of the enemy under Dummajee, one 
of the sons of Peelajee Gaekwar, soon after cross- 
ing tbe Nerbuddab they were attacked and com- 
pletely defeated. Bajee Bao, not discouraged by 
this unfortunate commencement, determined, 
when about to engage bis countrymen, con- 
tary to bis usual plan, to close with them imme- 
diately. Tbe new levies did not await tbe shock, 
but fled on the first charge ; Kantajee Kuddum 
went off with tbe fugitives, leaving the old troops 
of Kbundee Bao Hbabaray to defend his son. 
Trimbuck Bao was mounted on an elephant, and 
seeing tbe flight of bis troops, chained the animal’s 
legs. Bajee Bao was on horseback, and exerted 
himself with all tbe energy so great an occasion 
demanded ; but the field was still disputed with 
obstinacy, and tbe issue doubtful, when Trimbuck 
Bao, in the act of drawing his bow, was shot by 
a random ball from a matchlock ; his death left 
complete victory to Bajee Bao with aU but 
nominal control of the Mabratta sovereignty. 

In this battle, which took place between 
Baroda and Dubhoy, in Guzerat, 
■ about the 1st of April, Jowjee 

Hbabaray, Mullojee Powar, and one of the sons 
of Peelajee Gaekwar, were slain with their com- 
mander. Oodajee Powar and Ohimmajee Pundit 
were taken prisoners. Anund Bao Powar, Peelajee 
Gaekwar, and Koor Buhadur were wounded, but 
escaped.* Both Dubhoyt and Baroda were at 


* Mahratta MSS., original letters in the handwriting of Bajee Eao, 
Surat Reoorda, letter from Mr. Daniel Innes, factor at Cambay, dated 7th ^ 

April 1731 , , , - T . T. i. j. 

+ Dubhoy first fell into the hands of Oodajee Powar, from whom it was 

taken by Peelajee 
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this time in the hands of Peelajce ; the latter was 
afterwards taken from him by the Moghuls, but 
Bajee Eao, at the suggestion of Sur Boolund 
Khan, then intended to reduce it for himself. A 
treaty was, however, concluded in the month of 
August, and the Peishwa, at the close of the 
monsoon, returned to Satara. Ho would have 
punished the treachery of Nizam Ool Moolk, but 
that crafty politician, whose schemes had recoiled 
on himself, warded a blow which he could with 
difficulty have withstood, by directing its aim 
against the head of the empire. 

Bajee Eao readily acceded to the Nizam’s 
views ; it suited his favourite policy, and it gave 
employment to persons likely to disturb the domes- 
tic arrangements he aimed at establishing. Troops 
were immediately despatched towards Malwa 
under his brother Ohimnajee, whilst he himself 
remained, for a time, engaged in the interior 
arrangements of government at Poona and Satara. 
Such appear to have been the rise and progress of 
the events and intrigues, which ended in a secret 
compact between Bajee Eao and Nizam Ool Moolk, 
securing to the former supremacy as Peishwa, and 
to the latter a kingdom in the Deccan. 

The victory over Dhabaray, like the issue of 
every civil war, left impressions on the minds of 
many, not easily effaced ; but the Peishwa adopted 
every means of conciliation in his power, ft had 
been a custom to feed some thousand Bramins for 
several days every year at Tullygaom,* near Poona, 
the enam village of Dhabaray ; this charitable 
practice Bajee Eao continued at Poona, and gave 
sums of money, at the same time, to the assem- 
bled Shastrees and Wacedeeks. This festival, 


* There are two Tullygaoms near Poona — one north-oaet, or Tully^raom 
Dumdairay, and the other north-west, Tullygaom Dhabaray, on the Bombay 
road, the one above alluded to. 
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continued by his successors, was known by the 
name of Dukshina.’’^ 

Yeswunt Hao, the son of the deceased, was 
raised to the rank of Senaputtee, but being too 
young to take the management upon himself, his 
mother, Ooma Bye, became his guardian; and 
Peelajeo Gaekwar, their former Mootaliq, was 
confirmed in that situation, with the title of Sena 
Khas Kheyl, in addition to his hereditary one of 
Shumsher Buhadur.t 

In order to prevent disputes, an agreement 
was drawn up under the authority of Shao, and 
subscribed by the Peishwa and Senaputtee, stipulat- 
ing that neither party should enter the boundary 
of the other in Guzerat and Malwa. Within the 
limits of the former province the Senaputtee was 
to have entire management ; but he bound himself 
to pay one-half of the revenue to government 
through the Peishwa. All contributions, levied 
from countries not specified in the deeds given 
under the authority of Sur Boolund Khan, were 
to be made over to the Raja after deducting ex- 
penses. 

The cession of Ohouth and Surdeshmookhee 
from the province of Guzerat was highly dis- 
approved at the imperial court, although no 
attempt had been made to assist Sur Boolund 
Khan, or to avert the calamity and disgrace, which 
that ofdcer foretold must be the consequence of 
neglecting his applications for assistance. Sur 
Boolund Khan was superseded by Abhee Sing, 
Raja of Joudpoor, who proceeded with the army to 

Dakshina moans a charitable donation in money, 
t I have in my possession three accounts of the origin of the Gaekwar 
titles, from respectable sources, all diffeimg from each other, and from the 
text after all, I may be wrong, but, even in such an insignificant matter, 1 
have spared no pains to be ooriect I have seldom given translations of the 
Mahratta titles, as even the JVCahrattas theuflelvea differ m the significations 
attached to them, and as I know nothing of Sanscrit, I was dependent on the 
Bramma about mo for the few interpretations I have given Sena Khas 
TChoyl has been translated, commander of the special band, —perhaps 
** Jeadei of the sovereign's tribe " would be more correct, 
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take possession of his new goTernment. Sur 
Boolund Khan opposed him for a considerable 
time, hut at last an accommodation took place, and 
the latter went off towards Delhi, where he was 
afterwards extremely ill-used and unworthily 
disgraced. Although an enemy of Nizam Ool 
Moolk, the disrespect and indignity with which 
Sur Boolund Khan was treated, is given as the 
reason for the intimate connection which was now 
cemented between the former and Bajee Bao. 
The Mahomedan historian* is partly right ; but 
selfish not generous motives furnished the real 
interpretation of Nizam Ool Moolk’s consideration 
for Sur Boolund Khan. Perceiving Bajee Bao’s 
complete ascendancy, the appointment of the 
Hindoo prince Abhee Sing to supersede Sur 
Boolund Khan, the imbecility of the emperor*, and 
the treachery as well as depraved venality of his 
courtiers; knowing also that lie had rendered 
himself in the highest degree obnoxious, Nizam 
Ool M oolk had good grounds for apprehending 
that the Peishwa might be able to obtain the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan. The plan, however, 
which he adopted, under these cireumstances, 
belongs to the higher order of politics, and seems 
to have been framed for the purpose of diverting 
the Mahrattas from the destruction of the re- 
sources of his own country, and making his own 
power a balance between that of the emperor and 
the Peishwa. 

Previously to invading Malwa in person, Bajee 
Bao had an interview with Nizam Ool Moolk, and 
endeavoured to induce him to advance a subsidy 
for the assistance he was affording ; but the Nizam 
considered the inducement sufficiently strong with- 
out paying his auxiliaries. The districts in 
Oandeish, by the present agreement, wore to be 
protected by the P eishwa in his passage to and 


* Reyr Mutimlcliproen 
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from Malwa, and nothing more than the usual 
tribute was to be levied in the six Soobehs of the 
Deccan, a proposal to which Bajee Rao readily 
acceded.* 

Various parts of the province of Malwa had 

A n 17 S 9 already laid under contribu- 

tion by Powar, Holkar, and Sindia. 
The Raja Geerdhur on every occasion had exerted 
himself with great fortitude and energy, but was 
at length killed in an action with Oodajee Powar 
and Ohimmajee Punditf in 1729 ; but iiis relation, 
Dia Buhadur, having been appointed Soobehdar 
in his room, continued to repel the Mahratta 
inroads with bravery, and frequently with success ; 
till at last, attacked by Ohimnajee Appa the 
Peishwa’s brother, Peelajeo Jadow, and Mulhar 
Rao Holkar, at Talah X near Dhar, he was also 
slain, and his troops were defeated. Bajee Rao, 
on erossing the Norbuddah, assumed command of 
the army in Malwa, and sent his brother and 
Peelajeo Jadow back to Satara, to maintain his 
influence at court, and to concert measures for 
settling the Concan, which was in a very disturbed 
state ; the Peishwa having been obliged to with- 
draw a force, at first intended for the entire 
settlement of that country, including the reduction 
of Jinjeera. 

In the meantime, after the Peishwa loft 
Guzerat, the Poujdar of Abhee Sing recovered the 
fort of Baroda ; but the cause of Peelajeo Gaekwar 
was popular, he had gained several victories, and 
occupied many of the principal thannas, when 
Abhee Sing, on pretence of entering upon a final 
agreement with him, sent some emissaries, 

* Mahratta MSS , and original letters 

t This Ohimmaiee Pnndit wns not the brothei of Ba]Ge Bao, but the 
person taken by the Peishwa, m the battle with the Senaputtee, already 
mentioned 

t Oiiginal letter m the handwriting of Chimnajee Appa. I take the name 
of the place wheio the battle was fought from Sii J. Malcolm’s Iteport on 
Malwa 
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apparently for the purpose of settling the prelimi- 
naries. These emissaries had frequent interviews 
with Peelajee, till at last, one evening, after 
having sat until it was dusk, they took leave and 
went outside the tent, when one of their number, 
on pretence of having forgot something of eonsc- 
quence, returned to the lent, and whilst affecting 
to whisper in Peelajee’s ear, drew a dagger and 
stabbed him to the heart. The assassin was ins- 
tantly killed, but the rest of the emissaries escaped. 
This murder was perpetrated at Dhakoor, a well- 
known village in the district of Tausrah.^ 

The murder of Peelajee Gaekwar was not 
attended by the advantages expected from it by 
Abhee Sing ; Dilla, Dessaye of Padra near Paroda, 
who had lived in friendship with Peelajee, instigated 
the Koolees and Bhcels to rise all over the country, 
and watching an opportunity, afforded by the 
march of troops to quell the insurgents, sent 
intelligence to Mahadajee Gaekwar, the brother of 
Peelajee, who then occupied Jumbooscer, and 
advised him to attack Paroda. He accordingly 
followed this ^ recommendation and obtained 
possession of it about the same time that Dia 
Buhadur was killed in Malwa, in 1732, since which 
time it has always belonged to the family of 
Gaekwar. But besides this success on the part of 
the Mahrattas, Dummajee, the eldest surviving 
son of Peelajee, advanced from Sonegurh with a 
great force, occupied many of the principal dis- 
tricts in the east of Guzerat, and made incursions 
as far as Joudpoor, till Abhoo Sing, resigning 
Ahmedabad to a deputy, was forced to return to 
protect his paternal dominions. 

Mohummud Khan Bungush, governor of 
A D 1733 Allahabad, was the new Soobchdar 
appointed to Malwa. Shortly after 
the period of his obtaining the government, he 

* Mirat Ahmudee 
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entered Bundelcund, and established himself in 
the territory of the Raja Ohitoor Sal. On this 
proceeding the Rajpoot prince solicited aid from 
Bajee Rao, which was readily afforded. The 
Peishwa moved expeditiously into Bundelcund, 
surrounded Bungush, and forced him to seek 
refuge iu a fort, where he was reduced to the 
greatest distress, till rescued by a band of Afghans 
of his own tribe, headed by his son. The province, 
however, was completely evacuated by his troops, 
and Ohitoor Sal was so entirely satisfied with the 
aid afforded by his new ally, that he conferred on 
him a fort and district in the neighbourhood of 
Jhansee worth two and a quarter lakhs of rupees 
of annual revenue, adopted him as his son, and at 
his death, which happened very soon after, 
bestowed on him one-third of his possessions, or an 
equal share with his sons Juggut Raj-jee Deo and 
Hurdesa, the former styled Raja of Kalpee, and the 
latter of Bundelcund ; but it would appear, that 
although they may have managed separately, they 
shared in common.* 

After the defeat of Mohummud Khan Bun- 
gush, Raja Jey Sing was appointed 
A D. 1734 emperor to the government 

of the provinces of Agra and Malwa. Nothing 
could bo more favourable to the views of Bajee 
Rao ; but as Jey Sing was now situated, the honor 
of the Rajpoot was at variance with the subsisting 
understanding between him and the Mahrattas. 
This circumstance may account for his hesitating 
to comply with their demands ; but he at last 
came to an agreement with Bajee Rao, yielded him 
the government of Malwa in the following year, 
and for the time, the emperor, by Jey Sing’s 
persuasions, tacitly acquiesced in the arrangement.t 


* Original papers, Poona Records 

t Seyr Mutuakhexeen, Maliiatta MSS , Hudeequ*i-Alum, 
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CHAP. XV. 

FROM A. D. 1734 TO A. D. 1739. 

MaJiralta affairs. — Rughoojee Bhonslai/ is ap/jornted 
Sena Sahib Soobeh. — Affairs of the Concan — of 
Sawunt — Angria. — Unsuccessful cmnpalgm of 
the Pritee Needhee against the Seedee. — Revolu- 
tion at Jinjeera. — Reishwa returns froniMalioa — 
proceedings. — Arrangements made in the Concan. 
— Mulharjee RColhar's incursions — policy of the 
vizier Khan Botoran. — Nizam Ool MoolJe courted 
by the emperor. — Muziffir Khan marches against 
the Mahrattas. — Kolkar's conduct towards him . — 
Molkar continues levying conlrihukons — makes 
an incursion into Guzerat. — Momin Khan ap- 
pointed governor of that province. — Bajee Rao's 
pecuniary embarrassfuenis. — Negotiations with 
the imperial court — obtains an assignment on 
Malwa, and a tribute from the Rajpoots— -further 
negotiatmis — obtains the Surdesh-pandeegeeree of 
the Deccan. — Nizam Ool Moolk resolves on assist- 
ing the empe^'or against the Mahrattas. — Pre- 
parations of the Moghuls — and of Bajee Rao . — 
Sadut Khan drives the Mahrattas across the 
Jumna. — Bajee Rao appears at the gates of 
Delhi — operations — retires — returns to the 

Deccan. — Circumstances regarding Angria, 

which led to a tear with the Portuguese, and the 
invasion of Salsette. — The Peishwa is called off' 
to Malwa, to oppose Nizam Ool Moolk — who, 
joined by the imperial army, advances from 
Delhi. — Bajee Rao surrounds Nizami Ool Moolk 
at Bhopaul — forces him into terms — their 
nature. — Prosecution of hostilities against the 
Portuguese — conduct of the Pkiglish — its causes — ■ 
progress of the Mahrattas.— War between the 
Peishwa emd Rughoojee Bhonslay — Disastrous 
intelligence from Delhi, occasioned by the arrival 
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and proceedings of Nadir Shah. — Chimnajee 
Appa prosecutes a successful war agai/nst the 
^Portuguese. — Memorable siege of Bassein . — 
Nadier Shah retires from Delhi, 


I HAVE thus endeavoured to show the steps 
A D 1734 which the Mahrattas spread 

themselves in Gruzerat, and esta- 
blished a footing in Malwa ; their domestic policy, 
their affairs in regard to Berar and the Ooncan, 
now claim our attention before we return to their 
operations in Malwa, or enter on the more import- 
ant proceedings, which the present chapter will 
record. 

During the Peishwa’s absence, Kanhojee 
Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, had been accused 
of disobedience, and confined at Satara; and 
Itughoojeo, the son of ICanhojee’s cousin Bembajee 
had been appointed to the situation of Sena Sahib 
Soobeh in his stead. Rughoojee had served with 
a small party of horse, both under his relation 
Kanhojee, and with one of the petty Mahomedan* 
princes in Gondwaneh ; his station was too humble 
to bring him into general notice, but he had, in a 
confined sphere, distinguished himself by superior 
intelligence, activity, and spirit. The particulars 
of the intrigue by which Kanhojee Bhonslay was 
deprived of his title and Jagheer are not known, 
but from the selection of Rughoojee as his suc- 
cessor, agreeably to the choice of the Raja, it is 
probable that Bajee Rao had no share in it. 
Rughoojee had accompanied Shao in his excursions 
and from being a very bold and expert hunter, had 
ingratiated himself with the Raja, and obtained a 
groat ascendancy over him. Shao married him to 
the sister of one of his own wives, of the Sirkay 
family, which, except their having the same 


^ They were originally Hindoo polygars, and converted by Anmngjiebe. 
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surname, and that they may possibly’^ have been 
originally relations and rivals for the hereditary 
right of Patell of their village, is the only con- 
nection which can he traced between the families 
of Satara and Nagpoor. 

On receiving the sunnuds for Berar, E/Ughoojee 
gave a bond to maintain a body of 5,000 horse for 
the service of the state ; to pay an annual sum of 
nine lakhs of rupees ; and, exclusive of Ghas- 
dana, a tribute which the Sena Sahib Soobeh 
since the time of Raja Ram had been allowed to 
reserve, the half only of all other tribute, prize 
property, and contributions, was to be accounted 
for to the head of the government. He also bound 
himself to raise 10,000 horse when required, and 
to accompany the Peishwa, or to proceed to any 
quarter where he might be ordered. 

This arrangement was effected during the 
absence of Sreeput Rao Pritee Needheo, who had 
been sent into the Ooncan by the Raja. The 
Pritee Needhee, being the friend of Kanhojoe 
Bhonslay, endeavoured to obtain some mitigation 
of his sentence, and proposed that Akola and 
Balapoor, in Berar Payeen Ghaut, should be 
restored, on condition of his maintaining 200 
horse ; but it does not appear that this arrange- 
ment was carried into effect. Kanhojee was "an 
officer of great enterprize; he had made some 
partial conquests in Gondwaneh, and headed one 
incursion into Kuttack. He died at Satara, after 
having lived there many years a prisoner at large. 

Whether Nizam Ool Moolk had made any pre- 
parations in consequence of these dissensions, is 
uncertain; but Ohimnajee Appa conceived, or 
affected to believe, that he meditated an attack. 

* There is a tradition of their having been rivals in an hereditary dispute 
which may have been invented to prejudice the rajas of Satara against the 
Bhonslays of Nagpoor, and prevent their desire to adopt any member of that 
powerful family. It is a point of honor to maintain the hereditary 
difference, 
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He, therefore, pitched his camp about 40 miles 
east of Satara, leaving Peelajee Jadow with an 
inconsiderable body of horse ; being the only troops 
at Satara in the immediate interest of the Peishwa. 

"When Bajee Bao advanced into Malwa, it was 
his design to engage the Raja’s mind with petty 
affairs in the Ooncan. Divisions of authority, con- 
tending factions, and the turbulent disposition of 
some of its inhabitants, afforded ample field, within 
the small tract from Goa to Bombay, for engaging 
and fatiguing attention ; but as these authorities 
had also a large share in the transactions of the 
Bombay government during the last century, they 
demand, as a record of our own history, particular 
enumeration. Sawunt, the principal Deshmookh 
of Waree occupied his hereditary territory in that 
quarter, but having suffered from Kanhojee 
Angria’s attacks, prior to the late peace between 
the Rajas of Satara and Kolapopr, he bore an 
enmity to Angria’s family ever after. 

Kanhojee Angria’s death happened about 
the end of the year 1728.* During his life, all 
attempts at reducing his power proved fruitless. The 
Bombay government, incensed at his piracies and 
and contumelious conduct, joined with the Portu- 
guese in an expedition against Kolabah. The land 
forces furnished by that nation, and three English 
ships of the lino, under Commodore Mathews, co- 
operated, but the attempt failed, owing to the 
cowardice of the Portuguese. This expedition took 
place in 1722, and two years afterwards, the 
Dutch with seven ships, two bomb vessels, and a 
bqdy of trbops, made an attempt on Viziadroog, at 
that time better known by its Moghul name of 
Gheriah; but this attack also failed. Angria 
seized many English vessels, and about a year 
before his death, took the Darby, a ship richly 

* Mahratfca MSS I ara not cei tain of this date, ag T have not observed 
it in the Euglish Records 
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laden, belonging to the East India Company. The 
crews of his vessels, like all Mahrattas when 
successful, became very daring, and his forts on 
the coast were considered impregnable.* 

Kanhojee Angria left two legitimate and three 
illegitimate sons. The two former succeeded to 
his possessions ; the elder, named Sukkajoc, 
remained at Kolabah, and the younger, Sumbhajee, 
resided at Severndroog. The elder died a short 
time after his father, and Sumbhajee, keeping 
with him the eldest of his half-brothers, appointed 
the other two to the charge of Kolabah. The 
eldest of these, Yessajee, had chai’ge of the 
interior management, whilst Mannajeo commanded 
the naval and military establishment. The latter, 
some time after, having quarrelled with his family, 
sought protection and assistance from the 
Portuguese ; and having obtained the aid of some 
troops, he escaladed Kolabah, and carried it sword 
in hand. He cruelly put out the eyes of his 
brother Yessajee, and confined him, for wdiich 
Sumbhajee, as soon as the Portuguese retired, 
attacked him. Manna] ce, however, having obtained 
aid from Bajee Kao, compelled Sumbhajee to raise 
the siege, and in consequence of the assistance 
afforded, ceded the forts of Kootla and Kajmacheo 
to the Peishwa.t 

The Seedee, who at this time was chief of 
Jinjeera, had held that situation for several years, 
with the old Moghul title of Yakoot Khan. 
The districts which had been placed under the 
Seedee’s charge by Aurungzebe, including Mhar, 
Kaigurh, Dabul and Anjenweel, had been* defended 
against every effort of the Mahrattas, and fre- 
quenty, in consequence of their inroads, the Seedee 
levied contributions from Shao’s districts. As 
force was not likely to prevail, the Pritee Needheo, 


♦ Orme. Bmoe’s Annals, partly confirmed by Mabratta MSS, 
t Mabratta MSS 
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Jewajee Khiiadee Rao Ohitnees, and others of the 
Raja’s ministers, formed schemes for ruining the 
Seedee by intrigue. A person named Yacoob 
Khan, well known in those times as one of the 
most daring pirates on the coast, and distinguished 
by his familiar appellation of Shaikjee, possessed 
the entire confidence of the Seedee. This man 
was a descendant of the Koolee Rajas of the Ooncan, 
and hereditary Patell of G-oagurh. In one of the 
incursions of the Seedees he was, when a child, 
taken pinsoner, and bred a Mussulman. At a very 
early period he distinguished himself, and on 
getting command of a ship, became as celebrated 
for his stratagem as his bravery. The Pritee 
Needheo gained this Shaik Yacoob, and entered 
into a secret treaty with him, by which he was to 
receive the command of the fleet, the whole of the 
Seedee’s possessions, with the exception of some 
forts, several villages in enam, and the Surgounda,* 
or two per cent, of the whole revenue of the lower 
Ooncan, from the river Penn to the boundary of 
the Kolapoor territoi’y. His brother was to be 
appointed second-in-command at Raigurh, and one 
lakh of rupees was to be distributed as a largess 
amongst the troops and crews of the vessels, in 
case of success in effecting a revolution.t 

To aid this scheme, a force was sent into the 
Ooncan, in 1733, under the Pritee Needhee, his 
Mootaliq Yemmajee Sewdeo, and Oodajee Ohowan ; 
the intrigues, for reasons which are not explained, 
were unsuccessful, but a war ensued, the 
effects of which fell principally upon the 
helpless •peasantry. Little impression could 
bo made on the Seedee’s garrisons ; the 
Pritee Needhee, after many months, was finally 
worsted, and when encamped at Ohiploon, the fort 
of Groelkot, although strongly garrisoned, was 


The samo as Naigounda, only here confined to two instead of three per 
t Original papers m possession of the Chitnees d<t Satara* 
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disgracefully surprised and taken. Chimnajee 
Appa incurred the Raja’s displeasure for not sending 
assistance to Sreeput Rao after repeated orders, 
and Shao at last told him, “ if you do not I 
must go myself i”+ Pcclajce Jadow vas at length 
despatched, hut none of the other officers at Satara 
would undertake to support the Pritoc Nccdhce, 
except on condition of receiving the conquered 
districts in Jagheer ; he was, therefore, compelled 
to return to Satara with great loss of reputation. 
About this time the chief at Jinjeera died, leaving 
several sons, the eldest of whom, Scedee Ahdoollah, 
was murdered hy his brothers, supported by other 
conspirators, with the view of usurping the 
government in prejudice to Seedee Rohman, one 
of the brothers not in Jinjeera at the time of the 
murder, and who bore no part in the conspiracy. 


Yacooh Khan immediately embraced the 
A D 1735 cause of Seedee Reh man, and called 
on Shao for support hut notliing 
could he done until the return oi Bajce Rao, who 
after leaving Holkar and Sindia with a largo body 
of cavalry in Malwa, returned to the Deccan, and 
on crossing the Gddavery, intimated to the Raja 
that he should march straight to Dh\mda Rajepoo'r. 
All the disposeahle infantry were directed to join 
the Peishwa, and Peelajee Jadow was sent oil’, 
reinforced with a body of the Pagah horse, to 
support Mulhar Rao Holkar in Malwa. 


Seedee Rehman and Yacooh Khan joined 
Bajee Rao, who commenced opcralions hy attacking 
some of the forts. Putih Sing Bhonslay and the 


• OiiB-innl lettpvs from Shao to Chimnoiee, imd from iho Poinhwii’s 
Mootahq. proonred from the Dilwuraeo Swamoo Many mtornRtiiiK lotlinH 
^0 and Chimnaiee, weie lent to me by the dcacondanta oUhe 
Styamee The Swamoo wan a niimh vononited 
wn j oonntpr and nae the Mahapootoosh of Baieo Han and hi« 

their entire oonfadeiice The Peiehwa’H 
detail the aotioim of hie lilo iii a 
*o disRUiee and aie quite invaluable I wae permitted 

fh« * ** oiipinala .-ontinuo in poeRoaeinn of 

the 5 'tC® ’"'““SB within a few miles of balaia 

T ims part of the letter is a postscript m his own handwntinjr 
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Pritee N ecdhce proceeded to co-operate ; but the 
only assistance which they rendered was the 
recovei’y of Sivajee’s capital, Raigurh, the Killidar 
of which had been previously corrupted by Shaik 
Yacoob. The Peishwa reduced the forts of Tala 
and Gossala ; but his further progress was inter- 
rupted by the advance of Seedee Hehan, one of 
the brothers, at the head of a body of troops from 
Jinjeera. They attacked the Peishwa vigorously, 
but could not prevail over the numerous forces of 
the Mahrattas. Seedee Behan was killed, and 
his troops were pursued to Dhunda Bajepoor. 
Batteries were erected against Jinjecra, whilst 
Mannajee Angria assailed it from the sea. 

The operation of cannonading Jinjeera had 
been repeated from the time of Sumbhaieo every 
year the Mahrattas were in possession of Dhunda 
Rfijepoor. Bajee B.ao perceived the impracti- 
cability of reducing it, at least for many months ; 
and as ho foresaw many bad consequences from 
remaining in the Concan, he listened to overtures 
made by tiie besieged, entered into a treaty, by 
which they recognised the pretentions of Seedee 
Ptchman, gave up half the revenues of eleven 
mahals'*' to him, and ceded the forts of Baigurh, 
Tala, Gossala, Oochitgurh, and Beerwaree to the 
Mahrattas. 

Upon this successful termination of hostilities, 
Bajee Bao, with additional power and influence, 
returned to Satara, and was appointed Soobehdar 
of the late acquistions.t 

After Bajee Bao’s return to the Deccan, the 
troops of Mulhar Bao Holkar made incursions 
beyond Agra. Khan Dowran, the vizier of 
Mohummud Shah, attempted to check the progress 
of the Mahrattas rather by the pen than the 

^ Smaller diviRiona of a diatiict 

t Mahratba MSS , and oiiginal letteia In parts where I have only 
Mahralta authority, I am seldom quite certain of my dates, as many of the 
original letters have only the date of the week, and of the moon 
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sword ; forgetting that all negotiations with a 
predatory state, without previously punishing its 
aggressions, only tend to excite further depreda- 
tion. He laid plans for obtaining the aid of Nizam 
Ool Moolk without appearing to solicit it; a 
conduct little less inconsistent than that of the 
ficlde emperor, who now earnestly courted him ; 
hut the Nizam was nursing his resources, and the 
period had not yet arrived when he could perceive 
that his presence at Delhi would be hailed as that 
of the saviour of the empire. 

Khan Dowran’s attempts were feeble, but his 
preparations were always splendid; all Delhi was 
in bustle when his expeditions set out ; but they 
commenced in bombast and ended in ridicule. His 
brother, Muzufdr Khan, moved forth to drive the 
plunderers and robbers across the Nerbuddah. 
Holkar sent a few of his light troops to molest his 
march during the day, and to throw rockets into 
his camp during the night; but he never allowed 
himself to be interrupted in the collection of 
contributions, in which he was employed, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to satisfy the importunate 
demands of his master, the Peishwa, whoso 
pecuniary distress had become very great. 
Muzuffir Khan advanced as far as Soronje, whence 
he returned, and was received at Dcllii as if ho 
had performed signal services, acquiring fame 
among his friends by the contempt of his enemies. 
The province of Malwa, and the eountry south of 
the Chumbul, although some of the forts remained 
in possession of the imperial officers, were 
completely overrun, and the Rohillas, as well as 
the Mahrattas, took possession of several places. 
Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday, who the year before 
had been constrained by the power of Dummajee 
Gaekwar to quit Guzerat, persuaded Holkar to 
make an incursion into that province, where they 
appeared unexpectedly ; levied contributions as far 


^ Seyr MutUakhereexi, and Mabratta letters. 
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as the Bunass; plundered several towns to the 
north of Ahmedabad, amongst which were Eder 
and Pulhanpoor,* and departed as suddenly as they 
had come. 

Abhee Sing was shortly after removed from 
the government of Guzerat, and Nujeeb-ud- 
Bowlah, Momin Khan, was appointed to officiate ; 
but the deputy of Abhee Sing would not evacuate 
the city of Ahmedabad, and Momin Khan was at 
last obliged to court an alliance with Bummajee, 
in order to expel him. 

Bajeo Rao, owing to the vast army he had 
* -r. -ir-oo kept up, both to secure his 

•A JJ ilUO* A 1 J. 1 ■ 

conquests and to overcome his 
rivals, had become greatly involved in debts. His 
troops were in arrears ; the Soucars (or bankers), 
to whom he already owed a personal debt of many 
lakhs of rupees, refused to make any further 
advances, and he complained bitterly of the 
constant mutinies and clamours in his camp, which 
occasioned him much vexation and distress.! He 
levied the Ohouth and Surdeshmookhee in Malwa, 
and applied, through Raja Jey Sing, for their 
formal cession in that province ; and likewise for a 
confirmation of the deeds granted by Sur Boolund 
Khan for Guzerat. The Tooranee Moghuls, who 
formed a considerable party in the ministry, were 
decidedly against a compromise so disgraceful; 
Kb an Dowran and the emperor, by whom it had 
been already tacitly yielded, were disposed, by the 
advice of Jey Sing, to acknowledge the title in due 
form ; but, in the course of the negotiation, which 

* Mxrat Ahmudee 

t Amoiii? Hindoos an attitude of worship or adoration is to place the fore- 
head at the threshold of a tenajile, or at the feet of the idol, and is used in 
humble supplication to a superior The following: extract of a letter from 
BajeeBao tohia Mahapooroosh must of course he understood figruratively , 
but it shows the embarrassments under which he laboured — “ I have fallen 
into that hell of being beset by cieditors, and to pacify soucars and silhdars, 
I am falling at their feet, till I have rubbed the skin from my forehead 
Part of this distress onginated in the high rates of pay which he was obliged 
to give, in order to outbid Nizam Ool Moolk, and secure the best of the 
Heooaii soldiery 
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ensued between the imperial minister and the 
Peishwa, both parties went beyond their original 
intentions, and hastened the advancing i*eooncilia- 
tion between Mohummud Shah and Nizam Ool 
Moolk. 

The emperor, in the first instance, agreed to 
relinquish, in the form of an assignment, ] 3 lakhs 
of rupees of the revenue of the districts south of 
the Chumbul for the ensuing season, payable by 
three instalments at stated periods ; and to grant 
an authority to the Peishwa to levy a tribute from 
the B/ajpoot states, from Boondee and Kotah on 
the west, to Budawur on the east, fixing the 
annual amount at 10,60,000 rupees. The latter 
concession, Khan Dowran probably ex])ected, was 
more likely to create enmity than to estalilish 
friendship between the Mahi’attas and the Rajpoots. 
This minister imagined himself superior to a 
Mahratta Bramin in political artifice, and continued 
to negotiate when he should hive hid no thought 
but to chastise. The Raja Jey Sing was the 
medium through whom Khan Dowran sent an 
envoy of his own, named Yadgar Khan, to treat 
with Bajee Rao. The sunnuds for the Chouth and 
Surdeshmookhee were secretly prepared, and given 
to the agent, with instructions to reserve them ; 
but Dhondoo Punt Poorundhurce, the Pcishwa’s 
wukeel residing with Khan Dowran, discovered 
this preliminary admission, and apprized Bajee 
Rao of the circumstance. Mahrattas, in every 
negotiation, invariably begin by requiring much 
more than they expect. If they find their 
proposal acceded to, they rise in their pretentions, 
and very often, from a tone of the most obsequious 
complaisance, assume an overbearing insolence of 
manner, and a style of pointed threat and menace, 
which, to those who have only seen them sub- 
missive, is scarcely conceivable. 

Bajee Rao’s demands now exceeded all 
bounds ; at different stages, during the discussions. 
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he required the whole provinces of Malwa in 
Jagheer ; the Rohillas who had established them- 
selves, to be dispossessed ; the forts of Mamdoo, 
Dhar, and Raiseen ; the Jagheer and Roujdaree of 
the whole tract south of the Chumbul ; 50 lakhs 
of rupees from the royal treasury, or an equivalent 
assignment on Bengal ; Allahabad, Benares, Gya, 
and Muttra in Jagheer, and hereditary right as 
Surdeshpandya of the six Soobehs of the Deccan.* 

All these concessions were evaded by the 
emperor, excepting the last ; to that he acceded, 
on Bajee Rao’s agreeing to pay a fee of six lakhs 
of rupees. This grant was precisely similar to 
that of the Surdeshmookhee, but coinciding with 
the proportion of the emoluments of Deshmookh 
and Deshpandya : those of the Surdeshmookhee 
being ten, the Surdeshpandeegheeree was five per 
cent. This grant, however, fell upon the Deccan ; 
it was a stroke levelled at Nizam Ool Moolk by 
Khan Dowran, and had the immediate effect of 
rousing the Nizam’s jealousy, whilst encourage- 
ment from the Moghid faction, and pressing in- 
vitations from Mohummud Shah to repair to Delhi 
and save the empire, at length induced Nizam Ool 
Moolk to think of turning the scale against his 
predatory allies. In the meantime negotiations 
produced no cessation of activity on the part of 
Bajee Rao, and his demands were so exorbitant, 
that it was determined, after protracted consulta- 
tions, to assemble a vast army, ^ by the mere dis- 
play of which, it seemed as if they expected to 
annihilate the Mahrattas. The plains in the 
neighbourhood of the capital were accordingly 
covered with tents, and the preparations were as 
splendid as the operations proved feeble. The 
Peishwa, on hearing that Khan Dowran, and 
Kummur-ud-deen Khan, each at the head of a 
great army, had advanced towards Muttra, depo- 

^ Original papers, and Poona .Eocords. 

Vol. I. 55. 
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sited Ms heavy baggage with his ally, Juggut Raj 
in Bundelcund, and advanced to a position on the 
banks of the Jumna, 40 miles south of Agra. He 
had attacked the Raja of Budawur for refusing to 
settle his claims, and levied contributions in every 
direction. Mulhar Rao Holkar, Peelajee Jadow, 
and WittGojee Bolay committed great depreda- 
tions in the Dooab, until driven across the Jumna 
by Sadut Khan, who marched from Oude, and 
unexpectedly assailed the Mahrattas. He wrote 
an exaggerated account of his success to Court, 
stating that he had wounded Mulhar Rao Holkar, 
killed Wittoojee Bolay, and driven the whole 
Mahratta army across the Ohumbul ; that 2,000 
were killed, and 2,000 were drowned in the Jumna. 
On Sadut Khan’s arrival at Agra, Bajee Rao 
quitted his ground on the banks of the Jumna, 
and moved to a more open country in a north-east 
direction, his former position being confined by 
the Ohumbul on his loft flank, and his camp 
intersected by deep ravines ; very unfavourable to 
Ms mode of fighting.* 

Sadut Khan’s accormt of his success, as 
written by himself to the emperor, was communi- 
cated to Bajee Rao by his wukeel, who remained 
with Khan Dowran, until the latter, accompanied 
by Mohummud Elhan Bungush, joined Sadut 
Khan at Agra, when, by the advice of the latter, 
the wukeel was dismissed. NotMng was talked of 
in DeM but the hero Sadut Khan, who had driven 
the Mahrattas back to the Deccan. “I was 
resolved,” says Bajee Rao, “ to tell the emperor 
truth, to prove that I was still in Hindoostan, and 
to show him flames and Mahrattas at the gates of 
his capital.” 

Six days before Khan Dowran joined Sadut 
Khan, Bajee Rao, foreseeing that they would unite 

The Seyr Mutuakhereen giVGS the Moghul aooount of tins campaign, 
the only one to which the author of that work had aocosH I have not 
omitted due couBideration of both sides of the narrative* 
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was on his march to Delhi. Quitting the great 
road and skirting the hills of Mehwat, where 
they formed the boundary of the territory of 
Ohooramun Jath, and keeping 14 miles to the left 
of Oorlass,* where Kummur-ud-deen Khan was 
encamped, he advanced at the rate of 40 miles 
daily, and pitched his camp close to the suburbs. 
Some elephants and camels coming out of the city 
were seized, and a party of Hindoos when going 
to a temple for the performance of a religious 
ceremony were stripped, t but the Peishwa 
prudently abandoned his first intention of plunder- 
ing and burning ; as he conceived the booty might 
retard his retreat, and that burning the suburbs 
would but show a disrespect and contempt which 
would impede his negotiations with the emperor 
and IChan Dowran, both of whom, he well knew, 
wore disposed to grant a large share of his 
demands. He therefore next day wrote two letters, 
one to the emperor, and the other to Raja Bukht 
Mull. Their purport is not mentioned, but the 
emperor roq[uested that a wukeel might be sent, 
which Bajee Rao refused, unless a guard came out 
for his protection. He, however, returned a polite 
message, stating “ that as he apprehended mischief 
to the city from the contiguity of his troops, he 
was about to retire to the Jheel Tank.” This 
moderation encouraged a party of 8,000 men from 
the city, under Muzuffir Khan, Meer Hoossein 
Khan Kokah, Raja Sow Sing, and other nobles of 
the court, to venture forth and attack the 
Mahrattas. Bajee Rao despatched Suttojee Jadow 
with a few skirmishers to reconnoitre them ; and 
upon Suttojee’s sending notice that they were 
coming out to attack him, Mulharjee Holkar, 
followed by Ranoojee Sindia, immediately wheeled 


* This IS probably the Hindoo name for the place, as I cannot find it in 
any of our maps. 

t This fact Baioe Eao mentions to his brother without reserve or com- 
ment. 
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alsout, fell upon them, MUed and wounded upwards 
of 600, drove them hack into the city, and took 
2,000 of their horses, and one elephant. Raja Sow 

was amongst the slain, and Meer Hoossoin 
Khm Kokah was mortally wounded. 

The Mahrattas lost very few men, and had 
only one officer* wounded. This action was soon 
over, and Bajee Eao was about to refresh ins men, 
when the army of Kummur*ud-dcen Khan came in 
sight. Bajee Eao had a skirmish with him, hut 
as night was approaching, and as he perceived that 
the enemy was supported hy troops from the city 
as well as hy Khan Dowran and Sadut Khan, who 
were close at hand, he determined to retreat, and 
before morning moved eight miles to the westward 
of the late field of battle. In the skirmish with 
Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the Beishwa lost 30 men. 
Khan Dowran and Sudut Khan effected a junction 
with Kummur-ud-deen Khan on the following 
morning j and Bajee Eao retreated towards 
Gwalior, by the route of Eewaree and Mundawar, 
both of which he plundered, and was neither 
interrupted nor pursued. It was Bajee Eao’s 
intention to cross the Jumna, and plunder the 
Dooab before the rains; but being apprehensive 
that Nizam Ool Moolk might interrupt him before 
he could collect the revenue in Malwa, he ordered 
his brother to watch the Nizam’s preparations :t 
and, " if he attempt,” says the Peishwa’s letter, 
“ to cross the Eewa (Nerbuddah), fall instantly on 
his rear and put heel ropes upon him.” J 

No opportunity presented itself of crossing 
the Jumna, and as his presence became re([uisite 


* lndrq<jjee Kuddum, belonging to Itauoojoo Sindm’s party 1 nienUoii Jiin 
name, merely to show the minuteness ot the Peishwa’s repoit 

t A private letter, or lather journal, in the haiulwiiting of Diip'o Itao, to 
his brother Chimnajee Appa Without various corroborative tostimoiiios ns 
to the facts, it bears that internal evidence ot truth winch commaiula confi- 
dence 

t Such of my readers as may have seen a horse break from his pickolw, 
and attempt to gallop off with hio licol ropes, will understand the Poisliwa’a 
mjnnotioziB in tbeir full force. 
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in. the Deccan, Bajee Bao, upon a promise of 
obtaining the government of Malwa and 13 lakhs 
of rupees, again sent his wukeel to Khan Dowran, 
and set out on his return to Satara, where he paid 
his respects to the Baja, and immediately proceeded 
into the Ooncan. 

The Portuguese, who had assisted in taking 
„ Kolabah, not having received some 

districts promissed to them in the 
neighbourhood of Bewadunda, now appeared, as 
the allies of Sumbhajee Angria, against Mannajee, 
in another attack upon Kolabah. The Peishwa 
was sent to repel this attempt, in which he succee- 
ded, took Mannajee under his protection, on condi- 
tion of his paying the yeaidy sum of 7,000 rupees, 
and presenting annually to the Baja foreign articles 
from Europe or Ohina,"^ to the value of 3,000 
rupees more. The war with the Portuguese led to 
the invasion of Salsette. Visajee Punt Leiley a 
Oarcoon in the service of the Peishwa, corrupted 
some natives in the Portuguese service, t The 
Mahrattas first possessed themselves of a small 
fort $ on the opposite side of the river from 
Basscin, on the night of the 6th April, put the 
commandant, with his garrison, to the sword, and 
occupied the river, so as to prevent all succour 
from Bassein to the other forts on the island ; 
numbers of their troops crossed on the 7th, and 
the fortifications of Tannah being then unfinished, 
and a whole curtain wanting, the Portuguese 
governor of Salsette, Don Lewis Botelbo, who was 
there, without attempting to defend it himself, 
called a council of war, and decided on retiring to 
Caranja, leaving Captain John de Souza Pereira to 
defend the fort, and Captain John de Souza Eerraz 
to command the garrison of Bandora, opposite to 


* Mahratfca MSS One manuscript states that some of his forts -were 
also to be placed under havildara and carcoons, to bo appointed^ by the Eaja 
f Mahratta MSS 
t Probably Gorabundor 
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Mahim. Pereira behaved with spirit, and gallantly 
repulsed two assaults, in the last of which he was 
severely wounded ; but the officer who succeeded 
him, having been seized with a panic, when there 
was no enemy in sight, shamefully took to flight. 
The En glish at Bombay, interested in the defence 
of Bandora, sent both men and ammunition to that 
post ; but, on other occasions, declared their 
neutrality.* The Peishwa, to secure these con- 
quests, and to maintain the war against the 
Portuguese, entertained some Arabs, and a very 
large body of infantry, principally Mawuloos and 
Hotkurees. But news from Delhi obliged him to 
withdraw a part of his forces from the Concan. 

The emperor, having at last prevaUod on 
Nizam Ool Moolk to repair to court, the govern- 
ment of Malwa and Guzerat were restored to him, 
but in the name of his oldest son, Ghazcc-ud-docn ; 
the conditions were, that he should drive the 
Mahrattas from those provinces, and every induce- 
ment that could flatter his ambition, or stimulate 
his avarice, was hold out to prevail upon him to 
undertake this service in person. 

The fullest powers were granted by the 
emperor for assembling all the tril)utary ilajas 
under his standard, whoso forces, added to liis own 
troops, enabled him to take the field with 3J<,000 
men under his personal command, and a train of 
artillery accounted the hoist in India. Abool 
Munsoor Khan Sufdur Jung,t nephew of Sadut 
Khan, and the Baja of Kotha, covered his rear. 
The Nizam began operations with abundant 
caution, crossed over into the Dooab, and kept the 
Jumna on his right flank, recrossed the river at 
Kalpee, obliged the Bajas of Bundelcund to join 
him, and advanced into Malwa. 

* Letter from Lon Oonde de Sandomel, Viceroy of Goa, to tlio King of 
Portugal, 25tli ot January 1738 

t Afterwards Nabob of Oudh and the father of the well-known Shuiah- 
ud-Dowlah. 
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Bajee Bao assembled, all the troops he could 
collect, and by the time he reached the Nerbuddah, 
found himself at the head of an army estimated at 
80,000 men.* Neither Yeswunt Bao Dhabaray, 
nor any of the Senaputtee’s officers, joined him ; 
and Bughoojee Bhonslay evaded the order, under 
pretence that he apprehended an invasion of 
Berar. 

When Bajee Bao crossed the Nerbuddah, 
Nizam Ool Moolk was at Seronjc. 

A D. 1738 . armies met near Bhopaul 

in the month of January when the Nizam, instead 
of advancing at once on his adversary, took up a 
strong position in the neighbourhood of the fort of 
Bhopaul, with a tank in his rear, and a rivulet in 
his front.t This extreme caution may be said to 
have decided the fate ot the war ; the Mahrattas, 
who had approached under some alarm, no sooner 
fancied themselves superior, than they in fact 
became so. They insulted the Nizam in his lines ; 
and when a part of his army chose their own posi- 
tion for battle, the Mahrattas attacked them with 
vigour. The action was principally maintained on 
the part of Nizam Ool Moolk, by the Bajpoots, 
under the son of Baja Joy Sing, supported by the 
troops from Bundelcund, and the neighbouring 
Bajas ; all of whom, except the Baja of Boondee, had 
united with Nizam Ool Moolk. The Bajpoots lost 
about 500 men and 700 horses ; the Mahratta loss 
was principally from the fire of the artUlery, and 
estimated by the Peishwa himself at 100 killed and 
300 wounded. Banoojee Sindia, Peelajee Jadow, 
and Syajee G-oozur were the officers who led the 
Mahratta troops into action. The Peishwa, during 
the engagement, was within two rockets flight of 
the Nizam, anxiously watching an opportunity, in 
hopes that he would quit the strong ground on 

# Letter from Chimnaiee Appa who says he crossed the Nerbuddah “ by 
the route of Kurgouua near Poonashah, at the head of 80,000 men ” 
f Original letter m the handwriting of Bajee Rao. 
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which he stood, when it was Bajee Rao’s intention 
to have made an effort to cut him off ; but in this 
he was disappointed. No decisive advantage was 
gained by the Mahrattas during the attack ; but 
the Nizam recalled his troops, and allowed himself 
to be hemmed in on all sides ; provisions and 
forage soon became exceedingly scarce ; a detach- 
ment from the army, under Sufdur Jung and the 
Raja of Kotah, was intercepted and dofoatod, with 
the loss of 1,600 men, by Mulhar Rao Holkar and 
Yeswunt Rao Powar. Sufdur Jung rcti’eatcd, and 
the Mahrattas exulting, straitened the army ai 
Bhopaul, cut off their supplies, and kept them on 
the alert day and night. Dispirited by privation, 
and harassed by tiresome watching, many of the 
troops, especially the Rajpoots, would have deser- 
ted, but Bajee Rao would admit of no overtures ; 
he now had an opportunity of showing his superio- 
rity to all India, and well knew, that as long as tlio 
blockade could be secured, the greater the numbers 
the greater their straits. It seemed unaccountable 
to Bajee Rao how Nizam Ool Moolk should have 
thus put himself into his power. “ The iiabol),” 
says the Peishwa in a letter to his brother, “ is 
both an old man and a man of experience, how he 
has got himself into this difficulty I cannot com- 
prehend ; it will ruin him in the opinion of all at 
Delhi.” 

Preparations were made both in Ilindoostan 
and in the Deccan to effect his relief. Khan 
Dowran, perhaps, saw the distress of his rival witli 
secret pleasure ; and the emperor’s command, not 
to advance until he should march in person, was 
an intimation to Bajee Rao that he had nothing to 
apprehend from the northward. The Nizam’s 
principal hopes of succour wore from the Deccan ; 
troops were assembled both at Hyderabad and 
Aurungabad, by his second son, Nasir J ung, whom 
he had left as his deputy ; and messengers were 
secretly despatched from the camp at Bhopaul to 
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hasten their march,^ Bajee Rao^ on the other 
hand, exerted himself with the utmost earnestness 
to prevent their approach; he wrote, beseeched, 
and threatened E/Ughoojee Bhonslay, without 
effect; he entreated the Baja to compel the 
Senaputtee, then at Sonegurh, near Surat, to join 
him ; and Shao, to that end, wrote a peremptory 
mandate with his own hand. Ohimnajee Appa 
took post on the Taptee, and the intended relief 
for the Nizam assembled at Phoolmurry,* north of 
Aurungabad. The Peishwa urged his brother in 
the strongest manner to collect every man he 
could : “ bring up Putih Sing Bhonslay, Sumbhoo 
Sing Jadow, and the Sur Lushkur, from the south- 
ward ; if Dhabaray, G-aekwar, and Bhanday, are not 
on their march to join me, let them take post with 
you on the Taptee ; let every Mahratta join, and 
one grand and united effort may make us masters 
of the Deccan.” 

The Nizam made an attempt to move, but 
owing to the encumbrance of heavy baggage and 
stores, he was compelled to return ; his troops, in 
retiring to their former ground, were driven under 
the walls, or crowded within the fortifications of 
Bhopaul. Bajee E-ao, from the want of artillery, 
could not effect a breach, but he poured in such a 
shower of rockets, and so galled the Moghuls with 
matchlocks, that Nizam Ool Moolk determined on 
maldng a last effort to extricate himself. He 
deposited his baggage in Bhopaul and Islamgurh, 
and began his retreat tmder cover of a powerful 
artillery, and a number of swivels mounted on 
camels. The Mahrattas charged the guns, but 
failed in taking them. The retre^, however, was 
only at the rate of three miles a day. The 
Mahrattas acted vigorously, but began to be dis- 


* This IS the common Mahratta appellation ; Fhooloomree is its proper 
name. 
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couraged by the execution from the guns at last 
the Nizam, on the twenty-fourth day from the 
commencement of the attack, 
(Feb. 11.) about the 11th February, was 

compelled to sign a convention at Dooraee Surace, 
near Seronje, promising, in his own handwriting, 
to grant to Bajee Eao the whole of Malwa, and 
the complete sovereignty of the territory between 
the Nerbuddah and the Chumbul ; to obtain a 
confirmation of it from the emperor, and to use 
every endeavour to procure the payment of a 
subsidy of 50 lakhs of rupees, to defray the 
Peishwa’s expenses. t “ I tried hard,” says Bajee 
Eao, “ to get something from the nabob himself, 
but this I scarcely expected. I recollected his 
unwillingness to part with money when I entered 
on an agreement to assist him ; ” alluding to their 
compact six years before. 

The Peishwa remained for a time levying 
contributions south of the Chumbul ; and carrying 
on negotiations at court, where the threatening 
invasion of Nadir Shah, at that time besieging 
Oandahar, although mentioned by Mahomedan 
writers as an apology for the Nizam’s failure 
against the Mahrattas, had as yet, excited little 
alarm at court, and the inhabitants of Delhi, like 
aU enervated and selfish people, were as careless 
of danger at a distance as terrified and helpless on 
its approach. 

In the meantime the war in the Concan was 
maintained against the Portuguese ; to keep them 
in check, a hody of horse had been sent down 


* Chimnajee bad been with the Peisbwa in the first oampaifyii ftffainst 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and bad suffered from the Nizira’a fifuns Bajeo Ran, as 
some apologry for allowingr him to move at all, Bigrnificantly observes, “ Appa, 
you know what kind of an artillery he has ” 

t The Nizam waa surrounded from the 3id to the 2Gth Ramzan On the 
latter day the agreement was concluded A copy of this paper was sent to 
Sit John Malcolm when he was writing his report on Malwa and I mention 
date particularly, because I observe*' that owing to a mistake in attaching 
the name of Ballajee, instead of that of his father, to the paper, ho has been 
led into an error in regard to it. 
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towards G-oa, under Venkut Rao Narrain Ghore- 
puray ; and Khundoojee Mankur, in the northern 
Conoan, laid siege to the fort of Asseeree, near 
Tarrapoor; hut, Don Antonio Oardim Frois, an 
officer of reputation, had superseded the late 
governor of Bassein and Salsette, and exerted 
hiraself with some success in the recovery of their 
possessions. Colonel Pedro de Mello, with about 
600 Europeans and 4,000 Portuguese, natives of 
India, attacked Khundoojee Mankui', stormed and 
destroyed the batteries at Asseeree, and was 
preparing to make a great eifort for the recovery 
of Tannah. The governor of Bombay apprized 
the Mahrattas of the intended expedition, and 
advised them to make peace with the Portuguese ; 
at the same time the English sold them both 
powder and shot ;* but Khundoojee Mankur was 
reinforced, and Mulhar Rao Holkar was sent with 
all speed to Tannah, where he arrived in time to 
repulse an attack on the fort, led by Don Antonio 
Erois in person, who bravely fell in the attempt. 

Although Bombay was then insignificant, it 
afterwards became a great English settlement, and 
the subtle part which its chieft acted on that occa- 
sion, leaves room to regret that political animosity 
and the spirit of commercial rivalry should have 
tended to a conduct, which certainly, in some 
degree, detracts from our national reputation. 
Like everything of the kind it was exaggerated 
by the exasperated feelings of the other party, 
and although it must be admitted that the 
Portuguese had great reason to complain, their 
assertion that the English assisted the Mahrattas 

* Mahratta MSS Tho commandant; of Bassein had gfood proof of this, 
for fcho Mahiatfca shot, which the year before were all hammered, were now 
thrown of oast iron, and bore the Bnfflish stamp r. , 

1 1 do not know whether it was Ml John Horne or Mr Stephen Law. 
Mr Law succeeded Mi Horne some time during the first part of the year 
1739 Mr Law, in a letter to the Court of Diiectors, 4th September 1739, is 
anxious to exculpate the government, and declares the complaints of the 
Portuguese gross miaropreaentations, which so far exoneiates the home 
authorities from suspicion of conniving at such acts of their servants ; put 
what reason could tho Mahrattas have lor misreprese pj ation ? 
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iu the defence of Tannah, and that an English 
gunner pointed the cannon which killed their 
commander,* appears from all contemporary- 
authority to be totally unfounded. We are also 
bound in justice to add, in regard to such part of 
the conduct of the English as deserves censure, 
that it was principally to be ascribed to the treat- 
ment they had experienced from the Portuguese. 
Bombay, with its dependencies, was ceded by the 
crown of Portugal to Charles II., in 1661, as the 
dowery of his queen. In the year following, when 
the English appeared and demanded possession, the 
Portuguese refused to give up Salsette, which they, 
contrary to what had always been understood, 
declared was not a dependency of Bombay. The 
English at first declined receiving any part of the 
cession, and the troops they had brought, 500 in 
_ , , number, were landed on the island 

of Aujeedeva. But three hundred 
and eighty-one of them having fallen a sacrifice to 


the climate of that unhealthy spot. Ensign Hum- 

Pel) 1666 Cooke, who became the sur- 

viving commander, was glad to 
accept of Bombay on any terms. When the 


Portuguese, therefore, were dispossessed of Salsette 
by the Mahrattas, it was natural for the English, 
in a public point of view,t to regard their ^ mis- 
fortunes without regret, especially as it afforded a 
better chance, of one day obtaining or conquering 
from the Mahrattas what they could not recover 
as their just rights from the Portuguese. 


After the rains, the body of horse under 
Wenkut E-ao Narrain Chorepuray, the Poishwa’s 
brother-in-law, returned to the neighbourhood of 
Goa, whilst Chimnajee Appa was sent down with 


• Eecorda of the Portuguese government at Goa 

t Individuala of the Portuguese nation who fled to Bombay oxoGiiciiciod 
the utmost kmdnoss and commiseration from the inhabitants The c-ovflrnnV 
& snbaiatenoe, and refitted eomo of their eh.pt It the 
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Sindia and Holkar into the Ooncan, attended by a 
very large army, a number of guns, and a vast 
body of infantry. Ranoojee Sindia, detached from 
the main army, took Kuttulwaree and Dannoo 
early in January, and before the month of Feb- 
ruary, Seergaom was surrendered, and Kelwa and 
Tarrapoor were carried by storm. At the last- 
mentioned place, the defence and assault were 
desperate : there were four mines constructed by 
the Mahrattas, two of which succeeded, and effect- 
ed large breaches in a bastion and curtain ; the 
different leaders vied with each other in the attack, 
Bajee Bew Bao, Bamchunder Hurry, Yeswunt 
Bao Powar, and Tookajee Powar (the last an ofiBcer 
of Angria’s) rushed forward with their respective 
colours; but the Portuguese gallantly opposed 
them, and for a time success was doubtful. At 
length Banoojee Bhonslay having crossed the 
ditch at a place where there was no breach, applied 
scaling ladders to the wall, and entered sword in 
hand ; " but the garrison,” says Ohimnajee Appa 
in his account of the attack, “ still fought with the 
bravery of Europeans,” and defended themselves 
tni completely overpowered. The few that re- 
mained alive, amongst whom was their commander, 
Don Francis de Alarcao demanded and received 
quarter.* 

Whilst the war was thus vigorously prosecuted 
against the Portuguese, and Banoojee Bhonslay of 
Oomrautee, the uncle of Bughoojee, the Sena 
Sahib Soobeh, had, as related, distinguished him- 
self at Tarrapoor, his nephew had seized the 
opportunity of extending his possessions to the 
eastward ; he had plundered Kuttack, and during 
the period when the Nizam was surrounded at 
Bhopaul, Bughoojee made an incursion to the 
northward, as far as Allahabad, defeated and slew 
the Soobehdar, Shujah Khan, and returned loaded 

* Lottev from Chimnajee Appa to the Dawursee Swamee. Official report 
from Pon Martin Silveira do Menezes, from Baesem, 18th rebinary 1739. 
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with booty. These expeditions, undertaken with- 
out regular sanction, were highly resented by 
Bajee Eao. He marched from Poona for the 
purpose of punishing his misconduct, and sent 
forward Awjee Kowray to plunder in Berar. But 
that unfortunate officer* was attacked and defeated 
by Eughoojee in the end of Pebruary, Bajee Rao 
was preparing to avenge his loss, when news 
reached him of the arrival of Nadir Shah, the 
defeat of the Moghuls, the death of Khan Dowran, 
the capture of Sadut Khan ; and finally, that the 
victorious Persian was dictating the terms of 
ransom at the gates of Delhi. These accounts 
exceedingly alarmed Bajee Rao, but the subsequent 
intelligence which he received at Nusseerabad 
informed him of the imprisonment of the emperor, 
the plunder of Delhi, the dreadful massacre of 
many of its inhabitants,t and seemed for a time 
to overwhelm him. “ Our domestic quarrel 
with Rughoojee Bhonslay is now insignificant,” 
says the Peishwa, “ the war with the Portuguese 
is as nought; there is now but one enemy in 
Hindoostan.” He appears to have conceived that 
Nadir Shah would establish himself as emperor, 
but he was not dismayed when he hoard reports 
that a hundred thousand Persians wore advancing 
to the southward. “ Hindoos and Mussulmans,” 
says Bajee Rao, “ the whole power of the Deccan 
must assemble, and I shall spread our Malirattas 
from the Nerbuddah to the Ghumbul.” Ho called 
on Nasir Jung to arm against the common foe, 
and Ohimnajee Appa was^ ordered to desist from 
the Ooncan warfare, and join him with all speed. 
Before Ohimnajee received this command, a 
detachment from his army, under Khundoojco 
Mankur had reduced the forts of Versovah and 
Darawee; he was in possession of the whole of 

* He was defeated by Dummajee Gaelcwar before the battle of Dubliov, 
ml731. 

t Eight tboasand by the lowest computation. 
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Salsette,* and had begun the siege of Bassein. It 
was invested by an advanced force under Shunkra- 
jee Narain on the l7th of February. The 
commandant represented with humility, that he 
was willing to pay the Mahratta tribute, and that 
the Portuguese asked no more than the terms 
granted to the Seedee of Jinjeera. But he was 
mistaken in supposing that such a tone would 
avert the attack of a victorious Bramin. Ohimna- 
jee was unwilling to relinquish the capture of an 
important fortress which would secure his 
conquests, and without which the Portuguese had 
a key which opened a passage to the recovery, not 
only of what they had lost, but to the whole 
Concan from the Ghauts to the sea, and from 
Damaun to Bombay; therefore, although the 
mandate from his brother was urgent, be deter- 
mined to secure Bassein. Aware of the risk to 
which he exposed himself by the chance of dis- 
comfiture, during the whole of March and April 
he pressed the siege by every possible exertion. 
Numbers were daily killed in his batteries and 
trenches, where shells and huge stones, thrown 
from mortars, did terrible execution. The 
numerous guns of the besieged were at last 
silenced, and a breach had been effected in one of 
the curtains, but it was not yet practicable. The 
mines of the besiegers were repeatedly counter- 
acted ; at length five were prepared, but so unskil- 
fully, that the first only partially exploded, and of 
three mines close together, intended to be fired at 
once, two only went off. These, however, made a 
very large breach, which the Mahratta troops 
resolutely and promptly mounted, when the 
remaining mine having caught fire, blew hundreds 
of the assailants in the air. The Portuguese fiung 
a quantity of hand-grenades amongst the crowds 
in the rear, whilst they plied those who had 


* Called Sashtee by the Mahrattas. 
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ascended with musketry, and drove them back 
with much slaughter. The defences were repaired 
with alacrity, the besiegers returned to the attack ; 
but before attempting an assault at the former 
breach, the remaining mine under the tower of St. 
Sebastian, which had been constructed under the 
superintendence of Mulhar E.ao Holkar, was fired : 
half the bastion was brought to the ground, and 
the assailants, after losing two of their colours, at 
last effected a lodgment. The besieged, however, 
although 40 of their number were killed, and up- 
wards of 130 wounded at the breach of St. 
Sebastian, disputed every inch of ground, threw 
up a retrenchment of gabions, and mounted fresh 
guns, from which they kept up an incessant fire. 
At last, worn out by fatigue, and disti’essed for 
want of provisions, the sea face being blockaded 
by Mannajee Angria, they sent offers of capitula- 
tion, which were accepted on the 16th of May, 
and eight days were allowed to embark their 
private property and families. The Portuguese 
lost, in killed and wounded, according to the 
Mahratta account, 800 men, whilst Chimnaice 
Appa acknowledges his own loss at upwards of 
6,000 from the commencement to the end of this 
remarkable siege ; the most vigorous over prose- 
cuted by Mahrattas. The Portuguese only 
enumerate their loss at the last breach. The 
capitulation was made by Captain do Souza 
Pereira, the same officer who before defended 
Tannah; Silveira de Menezes, the commanding 
officer, having been killed during one of the 
assaults.* 


• Onffinal Mahratta, and copies of the original Portuguese, reports, 
which coincide m almost every particular. The Mahrattas during tlie whole 
campaign lost 12,000 or 14.000 men m killed and wounded 

For the valuable information which 1 obtained, in May 1822, from the 
records of the Portuguese government, 1 here bog to offer my acknowlodgo- 
ments to his excellency the viceroy of Goa, who most liberally supplied mo 
with copies of the whole correspondence relative to the conquest of Salsetto. 
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Holkar and Sindia, as soon as Bassein fell, 
were sent to join Bajee Rao with all speed, but by 
that time news had arrived of the retreat of the 
Persians.* Nadir Shah restored the throne to its 
degraded owner, and wrote letters to all the princes 
in India, announcing the event ; amongst others, 
he addressed a letter to Shao, and one to Bajee 
Rao. He informs the latter that he has reinstated 
Mohummad Shah, and now considered him as a 
brother ; that although Bajee Rao was an ancient 
servant possessing a large army, he had not afford- 
ed the emperor assistance, but that all must now 
attend to Mohummud Shah’s commands, for if 
they did not, he would return with his army and 
inflict punishment upon the disobedient.! 

^ By the Bombay Becords, at the East India House, it appears that 
Nadir Shah quitted Delhi, 5th May 1739 

t Original letter from Nadir Shah to Bajee Bao. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FROM A. D. 1739 TO A. D. 1740 

The government of MaUoa not formally conceded 
to Bajee Bao as promised hy Nizam Ool Moolk. 
— The Beishwols arrangements in Malwa and 
Bundelcvmd, prev%ous to attempting the conquest 
of the Deccan. — Motives xohich deterred and 
prompted the Peishwa. — Bughoqfee Bhonslay 
is mduced to undertake an expedition into the 
Gamatic. — The Peishwa attacks Nasir Jung — 
pl<ms frustrated at the outset — departs for 
Hindoostan . — Ohimnagee Appa recalled into the 
Concern to support Ballajee Bajee Bao . — Opera- 
tions agaimt Sumbhajee Angria — interrupted hy 
intelligence of the death of Bajee Bao. — Brief 
retrospect of the Hse and progress of the 
Mahrattas. — State of the Moglml empire and 
of the powers in India. — Imperial court . — 
Nabob of Oude. — Bajpoots. — Origin of the 
Jhats — of Aliverdy B%an — of the Bohillas . — 
State of the Deccan amd Carnatic. — Nabobs 
of Arcot — Kurnoul — Kurpa — and Savanoor . — 
Tanjore. — Pkiglish — French and Portugxiese . — 
Baja of Soonda. — Dessaye of Gamoar. — Mysore. 
— Artificial revenue system of the Mahrattas — 
Bemarks on. — Character of Bajee Bao. — Ilis 
sons, Ballajee Bajee Bao, Bugonath Bao, 
Jenardim Bawa, amd Shumsher Bxihadur. 

Shortly after tlie departure of Nadir Shah, 

A D 1739. Rao sent a letter to the 

emperor expressive of his sub- 
mission and obedience, and a nuzur of 101 gold 
mohurs, -which was acknowledged in suitable 
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terms, and a splendid khillut* sent id. return. HO 
is assured by the emperor that the rank, Jagheens 
districts, and inheritance, already conferred on 
him, shall be confirmed, and that he may depend 
on finding his interests best promoted by continu- 
ing steadfast in his duty to the imperial govem- 
ment.t 

Although no new Soobehdar, nor any deputy 
of Nizam Ool Moolk, wsis appointed to Malwa, yet 
no sunnud was sent conferring the government on 
Bajee Rao. This omission the Peishwa considered 
a breach of faith on the part of Nizam Ool Moolk ; 
but the Nizam’s army being still in Hindoostan, 
and some of Bajee Rao’s best ofS.cers and troops 
advancing from the Goncan, he deferred enforcing 
his claims until a fitter opportunity. In the 
meantime he was busied in arranging the affairs of 
the province of Malwa, and strengthening his 
connection with the Rajpoot princes in the western 
quarter, along the banks of the Ohumbul from 
Kotab to Allahabad, but especially with Juggut 
Deo and his brother Hurdesa, Rajas of Bundelcund. 
With these two princes he entered into a very 
particular and secret alliance for the^ purpose 
of mutual protection and support against the 
Mahomedans. The contracting parties became 
bound by the most solemn oaths. The Rajas of 
Bundelcund agreed to accompany Bajee Rao 
in all his incursions across the Jumna and 
Ohumbul, and with the exception of the territory 
of Budawur,J to share in all prize and conquest 


* A Bii'pa IS an honorary dress, Gonsistmg of oloths for the turban 
trowsors, girdle, and gown, oompleto , hence its name sir-pa, or head to foot. 
A khillut comprehends not only the dress, but all the additions of jewels, 
horse, elephant, and arms, acooiding to circumstances and the rank of the 
parties On the occasion alluded to, Ba]ee3Biao received two ornaments of 
3 ewels for the turj 3 an, and a pearl neeklace, together with a horse and an 
elephant 

t Or iginal letter from Mohummud Shah. 

1 1 do not know whether this exception was meant in favour of the Bajaa 
of Bundelcund, or the Peishwa. 
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in a proportion corresponding to the numerical 
strength of their respective forces ; they promised, 
“ in case of Bajee Eao’s being engaged in a 
war in the Deccan, to defend Bundelcund for 
at least two months, and if at the end of that 
time, the Mahrattas should not be advancing 
to their assistance, they will make the best 
terms they can as a means of temporary safety, 
but break them the moment they are joined by 
their Hindoo allies.” Bajee Eao’s share of the 
territories of the former Eaja Ohittoor Sal, 
exclusive of Jhansee, was now fixed at five lakhs 
of rupees.* 

These arrangements to secure the northern 
frontier were preparatory to a war with Nissam 
Ool Moolk, or an expedition into the Carnatic. 
The late success against Nizam Ool Moolk, his 
departure from the terms of agreement, his great 
age, the probability of contentions among his 
sons, encouraged or stimulated the Peishwa to 
attempt the subjugation of the Deccan ; but the 
deficiency of his resources for so great a design 
was the chief obstacle which deterred him from 
this undertaking. On the other hand, the pros- 
pect of contributions and plunder, by which 
he might liquidate his debts, and perhaps some 
secret encouragement from Arcot,t 'were strong 
allurements for venturing into the Carnatic. 
But Bajee Eao was critically situated, and 
circumstances impelled him to choose the Deccan 
as the theatre of his operations. The party 
of Dhabaray, or rather of Dummajec Gackwar, 
the agent of Ooma Bye (as her son Yeswnnt 
Eao,_ even when he grew up, was incompetent 
to his situation), possessed very considerable 

♦ Poona Records 

i Colonel Wilks states that the Mahrattas were invited by Moer Assud, 
the dewan of Sufdur All. Some confirmation of this appears m Tippoo’s 
wrcnlar letter, translated by Mr Edmonstono , bat I have mot with no trace 
01 it in any Mahratta record 
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resources, and from causes already detailed, was 
always inimical to the Peishwa. 

E,ughoojee Bhonslay was jealous of the 
Bramin ascendancy ; he meditated a revolution 
by getting the Raja into his own power ; and 
as Shao had no prospect of an heir, Rughoojee 
may have contemplated the possession of the 
Mahratta supremacy by being adopted as his 
son. Putih Sing Bhonslay, the only Mahratta 
likely to supersede him in the Raja’s choice, 
possessed neither ability nor enterprize, and had 
failed to create power by acquiring popularity 
among the soldiery. Rughoojee had many diffi- 
culties to overcome in prosecuting a scheme of the 
kind. Although a party existed inimical to the 
Peishwa, Bajee Rao’s friends and dependants sur- 
rounded the Raja, and possessed his ear, if not his 
entire confidence ; nor could Rughoojee Bhonslay 
nor Dummajee Gaekwar concert a plan or transact 
the slightest business without Bramin agency; 
should Bajee Rao, however, quit the position 
which he occupied between the territories of those 
two, there would be no obstacle to their uniting 
against him. 

The subsisting difference between Rughoojee 
and Bajee Rao arose from Rughoojee’s having 
plundered the province of Allahabad, and not 
having joined when he was ordered according to 
the terms on which he held his lands and title. 
The Peishwa affirmed that he had no authority for 
levying contributions north of the Nerbuddah, and 
declared his determination, at the time of his 
marching from Poona in the end of 1738, to en- 
force restitution ; not to the owners but to the 
Mahratta estate, and _ to punish the aggression. 
A temporally compromise took place on the arrival 
of the Persians at Delhi; but the dispute was 
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unsettled, and nothing but a sense of injury to 
their mutual interests prevented an open war. * 

This state of affairs laid the foundation of 
schemes which had a great effect in extending the 
spreading but unstable power of the Mahrattas. 
Unfortunately there are few direct proofs to illus- 
trate this part of their history. It is however cer- 
tain that Bajee Rao and Rughoojee had a meeting 
and that they were reconciled. 

From all that has been stated as well as from 
subsequent events there is reason to suppose that 
Bajee Eao unfolded as much of his schemes to 
Rughoojee as were necessary to engage his co- 
operation and the plunder of the Garnatic an even- 
tual addition to his own territories in the Deccan, 
and a future partition of Bengal and Hindoostan, 
may have been urged by the Peishwa to excite his 
ambition and cupidity. In this conference may 
also he seen the real spring from which a host of 
Mahrattas were poured into the Carnatic, t 


* Mahratta MSS , and original lefcfcors 

t The only aufchantio record I have recovered of fclio auangemoiit whioli 
preceded this expedition, and that beare no date, iH a oopy of the oiiginal 
authority by the Raia, which la not more loose and vague than many Maba- 
ratta documents equally important By this paper, I conjcotuie that the 
Peishwa furnibhed the infantry, and, from subsequent events, it is probable 
that he by this means weakened hia own aimy The cavalry under Rughoo- 
jee was furnished by different loaders I do not know who Koosajeo 
Yeasajec Bhonslay, the person mentioned in the paper, was, but ho is sup- 
posed to have been the commander of the intaiiti y 

Liteial translation of an authority issued by Shao Mahaiaj h I he Sena 

Sahib Sooheh, 

To Bajman Rajasree Rughoojee Bhonslay, Sena Sahib Sooboh,— 

^ The following orders are issued to you rogai cling the arrangoiuenta to bo 
made in the province of tho Oarnatio, south of the Toongbuddra 

Dietrwts^ the collechons from which wholly belong to the Uuja Shao, 

1. Tnohinopoly 

2 Tan] ore. 

3 Aroot, including Ginjoe 

4 Serringapatam, after deducting what is fuod by tho treaty with 

government 

Other Dutnets, 

1 Sera, 

2 Adonee 

3. Kurnoul. 

4 Kurpa 

5. Phoot Mahal (or portions of various districia) 
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In prosecution of his plans of conq^uest in the 
Deccan, Bajee Rao seizing the opportunity afford- 
ed by the absence of Nizam Ool Moolk at Delhi, 
commenced his operations about the end of the 
year by surrounding Nasir Jung, the second son of 
the Nizam, who was encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Aurangabad with 10,000 men, but a very 
large body of horse and foot, with a numerous 
artillery advanced to his relief, and having effected 
a junction, Nasir Jung, thus reinforced attacked 
Bajee B.ao, crossed the Godavery in defia,nce _of 
the Mahratta army, and moved in the direction 
of Ahmednugur, plundering the villages in 
his route.* The Peishwa, being joined by 
Ohimnajee Appa, with a body of 
A D.1740. fresh troops, principally Ooncan 
infantry, repeatedly attacked the Moghhls and 


AGCordinff to tbo amount vfhiah may be received froin the above-men- 
tioned places, the Suideshmookhee, Babtee, Sahotra, &o , having been 
deducted, the remainder being Mokabsa, one half of it to be the share of 
Kooaaieo Yessajee Bhonslay, and the other is to belong to the Baja (Shao). 

In this manner the whole of the four fiist-mentioned places, and the 
Surdeshmookhee and Babtee, and one-half of the Mokassa of the remaining 
places, being formed into one sum, one-half of it is to b^e taken by you for 
the expenses of your troops, and the other half, being the amount belonging 
to ffovernment, iS to be paid into the state treasury, by means of t 

You and he, with mutual consultation, haying made proper airangementa, 
are to gain possession of hill forts, forts, and teiritory Whatever cavalry 
aie required to be stationed for garrisoning forts and fortified places, are 
to be placed in them by you ; and he will place whatever inf am ry are re- 
(luisite In this manner the forts are to be garrisoned Ihe sum, howver, 
payable for the present year, is fixed at seven lakhs, which is to be paid to the 
government as above according to wbat is mitten, having brought affairs 
to a conclusion, by performing the service of ^e Swamee (the Ba]a\ your 
conduct will be approved, and let the end be accomplished according to 
XatTs written. What occasion is there for writting much P Dependence is 
wholly placed m you by Swamee. You are wise 

t Blank m the Mahiatta paper, but supposed to be “the Mookh Pur- 
dban ” (Bajee Bao). 

# The reaneotable author of the Khuzaneh Amirah was not aware of ^e 
iunotion of these troops Shah Nawaz Khan, of the Mmsir Ool 

OoSh was probably present during the se^oe- but he does not in his 
SZousTNas?r Juig mention the strength of toe “"y 
crossed the Godavery Nasir Jung appears to have been accompanied by 
the whole of ^father’s park of artillery, which may have been sent back 
from Malwa -^nd Obimnajee Appa m an oiwual letter stetes hie army at 
oA AAA nvrfiin'w 90 OOft iTifantiv 150 guns, 300 swivels and jxngals (or wall- 

WtKze as a general such a venture on the pait of Bajee Bao. 
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Nasir Jung was at length compelled to retire to- 
wards the Godavery ; but after several months the 
Mahrattas tired of the unprofitable war, gladly en- 
tered on terms of accommodation and a treaty was 
concluded at Moongy Pyetun, by which both par- 
ties pledged themselves to maintain peace, and 
mutually to refrain from plundering in the 
Deccan, t Hindia and Kirkoun, districts on the 
banks of the Nerbuddah, were conferred on Bajce 
Rao in Jagheer,| and the Peishwa, without visiting 
Poona or Satara, in great vexation, amounting al- 
most to despair, § set off with his army towards 
Hindoostan, Ohimnajee Appa was called to sup- 
port Ballajee Bajee Rao, the Peishwa’s son, en- 
gaged in hostilities in the Ooncan. 


Sumbhajee Angria still intent on recovering 
Kolabah from his half-brother Mannajee taking 
advantage of the absence of so large a body of 
troops had again attacked Mannajeo’s districts, 
and having rapidly taken Ohoulo, Alibagh, Thull, 
and Sagurgurh laid siege to Kolabah, and cut off 
the garrison from fresh water. Mannajee applied 
to Ballajee Bajee Rao, who was with tiie Raja in 
the neighbourhood of Satara. Pive hundred men 
were accordingly sent to supjport the garrison, and 
an express desjpatched to Chimnajee Appa for ins- 
tructions. Ohimnajee had ordered his nephew to 
repair to Kolabah in person, and applied to the 
governor in council at Bombay (with whom he had 
concluded a treaty, and maintained a friendly 


t Original letter from Chimnajee Appa, Mahratta Mss Naeir Jung^a 
army did not pass Ahmednugur, Sir J Malcolm \h under a mistake in aup- 
poBing that Nasir Jung burnt Poona. 

t Khuaanoh Amirah, Hudeeqi-i-Alum, Mahratta MSS. Chimnaieo Apna 
mentions that some jagheer diatriots towards the Nerbuddah, formerly pro- 
mised by Nizam Ool Moolk were ceded but their names are not Bpoeihod by 


§ The followmg passage occurs m one of his letters to his Mahapooroosh 
It IB without date but supposed to be written at this period ot disappoint- 
ment. I am mij>lved in difficulties, in debt and in diHappointmontfl and 
n 1? swallow poison near the Haja are my enemies and 

J Satara, they will put their foot on my breast. I 

should he thankful if I could meet death, § ** 
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intercourse since his late campaign in the Concan) 
to support the garrison at Kolabah, and assist 
them with water, which was immediately done. 
Ballajee, or, as he was then invariably designated 
Nana Sahib arrived at Kolabah, on the fifth day’s 
march and distinguished himself on his first ser- 
vice by an attack on a party stationed under the 
protection of Heerakot, which he drove into 
Sumbhajee’s camp, killed 25 or 30 men, and took 
Toolajee, the half-brother of Sumbhajee, pidsoner.* 
The English had arrived before Nana Sahib ; they 
forced the fleet of Sumbhajee to run down to 
Severndroog, and compelled him to move his camp 
from the seaside, where it was pitched on their 
arrival, and to throw up an intrenchment to pro- 
tect his people from a heavy cannonade which they 
opened from their ships. Sumbhajee applied to 
the English for permission to retire to Severn- 
droog, t but they refused to listen to his request. 
He, however, effected his escape by some means of 
which the Mahratta letters and manuscripts afford 
no particulars. Ohimnajee Appa having joined 
Nana Sahib, they were concerting the reduction of 
llewadunda, when accounts reached them of the 
death X of Bajee Bao, which happened on the 
banks of the Nerbuddah on the 2*th day of April, 
IZ'l'O. On receiving this intelligence Shunkrajee 
Narain, was appointed Soobehdar of the Concan, 
Khundoojee Mankur was left in command of a 
body of ti’oops, whilst Ohimnajee Appa and his 

* Hq was laleased but in what minner does nob appear 

t Ohimnajee Appas letter 

j On the death of a near relation, Hindoos are supposed uuolean for ten 
days, during whioh they aie to be rigidly abstemious in every respect this 
obflorvanoo is called aoohml. Where the relationship is not near, or the 
death happens at a great distance one, two or three days are sufficient. The 
funeral uLes ought to be performed by the nearest lelation and always last 
ten days, dm mg which or until the 12th or thirteenth day, the mourner is 
considoied unclean After a corpse is burnt or buiied the soul is supposed 
to hover round the spot for ten diys before it wings its flight, to receive 
ludgnioiit from Yeiii Dhurni In whatever place a Hindoo hears of the 
death of a parent he shaves his muataohios and performs all the rites as if 
nio<ienb where the death happened Biamms observe the annivorsary of the 
death of their lelations, and on the new moon of every mouth perform cer- 
tain oeiemonies to tboir manes 
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nephew, after the usual ceremonies of mourning, 
which occupy teu or twelve days, returned to 
Poona, and shortly afterwards repaired to Satara. 

The death of Bajee Rao is an event in 
Mahratta annals, which, on his account alone, de- 
serves a pause. In the history of this nation, 
whose very existence was tlio confusion of other 
states, an occasional survey, however ])vief, of those 
powers with whom they have transactions, is abso- 
lutely necessary. The reader may now, indeed, bo 
less at a loss to comprehend wlio tlic Mahrattas 
wore, than European contemporaries of Bajoo llao, 
who heard of a people unknown a century liefore,'’' 
that had overturned ancient monarchies, who 
wore plundering and burning on tlio east and on 
the west from the Hooglily to the Bunass and 
from Madras to Delhi ; yet from the ditfusivo na- 
ture of their conquests, one may be apt, without 
some survey of the kind, combined with a retros- 
pective view of their past history to lose sight of 
the rise and progress of their power, and of their 
relative importance in India The Mahomodan wars, 
from the commencement of the sovcntcenlli century, 
the plans and conquests of Rivap'e, the stai o of 1 lie 
Deccan after his death, tlie increase of haliitual 
rapine by the absence of controlling authority, 
the immense predatory power which was Ibiis 
prepared, and the means of directing it,, placed 
by the Mogjmls in the liands of Shao, liad all 
'their share in accumulating the mighty mass 
of Mahratta force; and when w (5 consider the 
skill with which Ballajee Wishw.inatb and liis 
successor combined and guided the wliolo weight 
of such a tremendous engine of destruction, 
we cease to feel surprised at the havoc which it 
spread. Other causes besides IM ah rat I a progress 
had concurred to complete the humiliation of the 


* Even up to the period of thu death ot It.ni U.„„ tl,,.v 
known among Europeans by tho name of Mnlintlns than l.v 


we 10 lohH 
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Timoorian dynasty, and, at the period of Bajed 
Rao’s death, the vast fabric of the Moghul 
empire was disjointed or in ruins. 

Mohuramiid Shah had received his liberty 
and his crown, after both had been subjected 
to the will of a despot. Delhi had been plundered 
of upwards of 30 millions of pounds sterling; 
thousands of its inhabitants had been cruelly 
massacred ; and Cabul, Tatta, and Mooltan were 
added by Nadir Shah to his kingdom of Persia. 

Khan Dowran, who was killed in a precipitate 
attack on the Persian army, had been succeeded 
as vizier by Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the friend 
of Nizam Ool Moolk, so that the faction of the 
Tooraneo Moghuls remained in power, though 
contraiy to the secret wishes of the emperor. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, dignified with the title of 
Umcer-ool-Oomi’ah remained for some time at 
Dellii; but, having heard that his son, Nazir 
Jung, meditated rebellion, he obtained the emper- 
or’s sanction for transferring his title of Umeer- 
ool-Oomrah to his oldest son, Ghazee-ud-deen, and 
commenced his mai*ch for the Deccan. 

Sadut Khan, the nabob of Oude, died before 
Nadir Shah left Delhi, and his nephew and son- 
in-law, Abdool Munsoor Khan Sufdur Jung, was 
appointed his successor. 

The principal Rajpoots, still tributary to 
the emperor, were those of Joypoor, Joudpoor, 
and Oudepoor. Both the last-mentioned states 
had been subjected to partial devastation from 
the Mahrattas ; but the intimate connection 
subsisting between Jey Sing and Bajee Rao* 
prevented such aggressions in the districts of 
Jeypoor. 

The Jhats, originally a tribe of Shooders from 
the banks of the Indus, had, a short time before 

* BnioG Eao had a aecrot agent icsiding- with Joy Sing The name of 
the envoy (Vonkajoo Ram) is mentioned in one of Bajee Rae’s original 
letters 
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the death of Aurungzebe, established themselves 
in the territoiy between Agra and Jeypoor. 
Their chief, Chooramun, attained poAver during 
the confusion of the times, and the plunder 
of the baggage of Aurungzebe’s army is said 
to have furnished the means of Ijeginning the 
fortifications of Bhiudpoor. Though situated 
at such a distance from each othoi’, the Mahratta 
progress was the cause of the rise of the Jhats . 
and being afterwards, from the time the Mahrattas 
crossed the Ohumbul, drawn together by mutual 
interest, a friendly intercourse has, for the most 
part, subsisted between them. 

About this period, the usurper, Aliverdy 
Khan, established his authority over the provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. From a humble 
situation in the service of Shujah-ud-deen Khan, 
nabob of Bengal, Aliverdy had been appointed 
the nabob’s deputy in Behar, Surfuraz Kiian, 
the heir-apparent to the nabobship, was stationed 
at Dacca, and Moorshed Koolee Khan, the 
son-in-law of Shujah-ud-deen, w^as the deputy 
governor of Orissa, having for his dewan a 
native of Arabia,* named Mecr Hubeeb. On 
the death of Shujah-ud-deen, Surfuraz Khan 
was appointed nabob. Aliverdy Khan rebelled, 
and slew him in battle. Ho also attacked 
and drove Moorshed Koolee from Orissa. Mecr 
Hubeeb, the dewan, a person afteinvards so 
instrumental in Mahratta progress, also fled, 
but subsequently submitted, and entered the 
service of the successful insurgent. Aliverdy 
Khan was acknowledged by the emperor as 
nabob of Bengal, in consequence of sending a 
part of the property and jewels of Surfuraz 
Khan to court. 


, Oholam UouBbom Khan, author of thu Snyr ool- 
MntuaKbereen, oalls mm a iintuo of Forsia, a, pedlar from Iran Moor 
Hubeeb was intimately kuowu to the Mabrattas, who always deHigiiate him 

fin A 1 n.n *' ” 
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New states sprung up even in the environs 
of Delhi ; the founder of the principality, 
afterwards known by the name of B/ohillah, had 
been for some time rising into notice. The 
person who first established himself was the 
son of a Hindoostanee Aheer,* a class of shepherds 
nearly similar to the Dhungurs of Maharashtra. 
An Afghan adopted him, when a boy, as his 
son, and gave him the name of Ali Mohummud 
Bohillah, which procured for him and all his 
followers the appellation of RohUlahs. He began 
his career under the deputy governors of Moora- 
dabad, as commander of a small party of 
Afghan cavalry. He afterwards got possession 
of lands on pretence of paying a higher rent 
for them ; and at last, on an attempt to suppress 
his encroachments, he raised an insurrection, 
and defeated the deputy of the vizier Kumraur- 
ud-deen Khan, in whose jagheer, situated in the 
Dooab, little more than a hundred miles to the 
southwards of the capital, all these circumstances 
happened. 

In the Deccan and Carnatic, Nizam Ool Moolk 
divided the revenue with the Mahrattas, except 
in the Swuraje, and where territory had been 
wholly ceded in jagheer; the Nizam, in other 
situations, claiming sovereignty, as the Mahrattas 
did tribute, over all those states and principalities 
to the southward of the Toongbuddra, which had 
submitted to Aurungzebe. 

Dost Ally , the nephew of that Sadut Oolla 
Khan who, in the year 1706, was left by Daood 
Khan as his deputy in the Carnatic Payeen 
G-haut, had, in 1732, succeeded his uncle as nabob, 
but without obtaining the sanction of Nizam Ool 
Moolk or the authority of the emperor. 

The country was breaking into many small 
states; the nabobs of Kurnoul, Kurpa, and 


* Ml Foiater aaya he was a Jath. 
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Savanoor, the descendants of governors under 
the dynasties of Beejapoor and Golcondah, were 
closely connected with some of the Mahrattas, 
and had been, for some time, nearly independent. 
The son-in-law of the nabob of Arcot, the well- 
known Ohunda Sahib, had obtained possession of 
Trichinopoly, on pretence of aifording protection 
to the widow of its late llaja. 

The nominal Baja of Tanjorc was the grandson 
of Sivajee’s brother Venkajee. Tookajee, the 
youngest of Venkajee’s three sons, was the only 
one who had issue ; and at this period two sons 
of Tookajee’s remained alive; the one, Syajee, 
was legitimate, tho other, Pertaub Sing, was 
the son of a concubine. The government was 
administered under the name of the former, 
but the power was held by a Mahomedan officer, 
who, since the time of Tookajee, had been vested 
with the command of the fort of Tanjorc. 
Syajee, who some years afterwards placed himsel f 
under the protection of the English at Madras, 
was dispossessed by this officer, Avho raised 
Pertaub Sing to the head of the government in 
1741 ; but the now Baja would not submit to tho 
control of his minister, and freed himself from a 
state of tutelage by assassination. 

The English and Prench, avIio were .so 
soon to take a part in the contentions and 
usurpations of the times, still remained on 
the defensive, unconscious of their own strength, 
or unwilling to exert it and although the 
former, when driven to arms, had manfully asserted 
their rights on all occasions, yet the mercliants 
^wo great nations, in common with those 
ot other European factories, sought only to increase 
their trade and privileges by humble submission, 
and frequent bribes or presents to tho potty courts 
surrounding them. 
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The Portuguese had been severely humbled 
by the Mahrattas. The English at Bombay courted 
the Peishwa, through his brother Ohimuajee Appa, 
for the purpose of obtaining an extension of 
commercial privileges, and a treaty had been 
settled with Ohimuajee Appa at Bassein, in July 
1739. 

The Baja of Soonda and the Dessaye of Oarwar 
had assisted the Portuguese in their war against 
the Mahrattas ; but the Bana of Bednore, whose 
territory adjoined that of Sumbhajee, Baja of 
Kolapoor, appears to have remained neutral. 

The Mysore state, though a declared tributary 
of the Moghuls, and of the Baja Shao, had for 12 
or 16 years, by the commotions of its neighbours, 
and the ^vigour of some of its ofB-cers, been exempt- 
ed from the scene of plunder and exaction which 
devastated the greater part of India. 

Such was the disjointed state of the Moghul 
empire at this important period. The detail of 
events has unfolded the parties, the feuds, and the 
domestic policy of the Mahrattas ; but something 
remains to be said ol the administration and 
character of Bajee Bao. 

Having already dwelt upon the artificial 
divisions of revenue, adopted as a means of 
cementing union among the Mahrattas, it is fit to 
enquire how far it tended to that end, and how 
long the detail of the system wm preserved. That 
it did create union, and give an immediate direction 
to the predatory power of the Deccan, is un- 
questionable ; and it is probable the Mahrattas 
would never have spread their conquests so far, 
had not this means been devised for conciliating 
and controlling the chiefs. It was founded on a 
principle of self-interest, which, fitly directed to 
the views of a community, is unerring in its 
results ; hut it must always be remembered that 
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this principle, when misapplied or misunderstood, 
may tend as much to stir up sedition, and to 
create hostility, as to preserve union and ensure 
combination. Bajee Rao had not leisure to attend 
to detail or arrangement; the minute divisions, 
which were made of the revenues ceded by the 
Moghuls, served to provide hundreds of Bi’amin 
carcoons with bread; and every one interpreted 
the amount of his own, or his master’s claims to 
Surdeshmookhee, Babtee, Mokassa, &c., rather 
according to his power to enforce his demands, 
than his ability to prove their justice. 

The more solid institutions of Sivajee are yet 
found amongst his native mountains, but the 
origin of the distribution of revenue in the year 
1720 was, in less than 50 years, understood by few 
people in the Mahratta country, and is now useful 
chiefly as an historical record. 

With regard to Bajee Bao, when we look to 
the perplexities, both foreign and domestic, in 
which he was involved, the confusion which 
continued to prevail in every branch of the 
administration is far from surprising. He 
manifested little disposition towai’ds regular 
government: many of his countrymen accuse him 
of avarice, of some disregard to the observances of 
his faith, and of being so entirely a soldier as to 
neglect every branch of finance and jurisprudence. 
Their opinions are entitled to full consideration, 
but will not greatly detract from the superior 

* There la an original memorandum from N.ina Purnuweos, without date, 
amongat the old papers at Sahara, deaiimg to know the ponod and origin of 
the distribution. On this paper la marked, Heaminglv as a memorandum of 
the answer sent, Soorsun 1117 (about Anno Domini 1717). I have fr<‘(inQntly 
found Bramin revenue officers, in other leapects very intelligoiit men, wlio 
said there was no difference in the origin of jaghoer and mokaHsa, both being 
bestowed, as they observed, “ for the maintenance of troops, and oonso* 
quently they must always have been the same ” The want of resoandi and 
historical observation amongst the Mihrattas, in common with all Hindo >8, 
18 a greater obstacle to the attain mont of information than can be oonemved 
in a European country Everything must bo woimeil out of them bv 
attentive perseverance ; in that way there IS a wide held for the oiniuircri 
but unfortunately it takes years ot experience before a European is rinalifiod 
to question a native of India i * 
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character of Bajee Rao. If he iuherited some of 
the defects of his caste, he was free from their 
bigotry, and hut slightly tainted with the meaner 
vices, which render the general character of 
Bramins, when in power, despicable. The stric- 
tures of his countrymen are best answered by his 
embarrassments and his career. It is true he was 
inordinately ambitious, and in his last scheme of 
subjugating the Deccan, he completely miscal- 
culated his means ; yet he made the best amends 
for his want of foresight, by receding from the 
attempt in a creditable manner. Bajee Bao’s 
plants, like those of most men when formed amidst 
a choice of difficulties, surrounded by faction, 
intrigues, and danger, did not extend to remote 
futurity. As a politician, however, in suppressing 
much domestic opposition, in quickly discerning, 
and promptly counteracting the designs of Nizam 
Ool Moolk, he evinced penetration, talent, and 
vigoiu’. His enlarged views, in fitly directing the 
only power at his disposal, might lead us to sup- 
pose him capable of the greatest undertaking, but 
a summary of character must reject speculation. 
As a predatory leader his qualities were great ; he 
was bravo and eloquent, enterpriziug and skilful. 
The period at vhich he lived, and the circums- 
tances under which he acted, are so very different 
from those of Sivajee, that a comparison cannot be 
succinctly drawn. Yet the distinctions 
ciently obvious, and Bajee Ran, though a better 
man, must remain a much less distmguished 
character in liistory. 


Bajee Rao was handsome in his person, and his 
manner was more that of a frank soldier than of a 
smooth courtier; when in the field with his troops 


Sinno wr.tinp Iho above note, the 

yoai 17(ir) whom wimilar queries am p , , f answer (Govind Rao 

fen ,1m y “ Tho , Swnraje. says the wuter « tne a 
“ift tho territory wear ot tne ueema, auu 
s!“ beymid ilmt. is ZiifmnMefee ” (violent usurpation). 
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he kept up no state, and shai’ed in all the priva- 
tions of the meanest horseman. An anecdote 
illustrative of his character is preserved from the 
following circumstance. Before Nizam Ool Moolk 
had seen Bajee Bao, during the first campaign in 
which they were opposed to each other, the former 
desired a famous painter in his service to repair to 
the army of Bajee Bao, and bring his likeness, 
taken in whatever attitude ho might first see him. 
The painter executed his task, and on his return 
exhibited the Peishwa mounted, with the head and 
heel ropes of his horse in his feeding bag, like that 
of a common Mahratla, his spear resting on his 
shoulder, whilst he was rubbing with both his 
hands some ears of ripened Joowarec,* wdiich ho 
was eating as he rode. 

Bajee Bao left three sons. Ballajce Bajee 
iBao, the eldest, succeeded him as Peishwa ; his 
second son was Bugonath Bao, afterwards so well 
known to the English ; and his third was Jenardin 
-Bawa, who died in early, youth. lie also left one 
illegitimate son by Mahomedan mother, wliom 
he bred a Mussulman, and named Shumshcr 
Buhadur. 

* A sort of gfrain (Jiblcits Succhm atm) uommon throuf^hout iho Poconn, 
The meal the Peishwa was rnnking, is a very romraon one in a Mahratla army, 
and if they have nothing* else, they do not consider it grreat privation. A 
Mahratta cultivator frequently subsieta for weeks on the ripening' g-tam, with 
no othei sustenance 
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It is impossible to discuss m detail new facts-given by authors 
who have written on the Histoiy of the Marathas since the 
publication of these volumes. Within the space allotted to me, 
1 can only add a few bioad features which are vouchsafed by 
European writeis with one worthy exception, I mean Mr. Justice 
Ranade. Volumes of Marathi Bakhars, State documents, private 
lettcisand diaries have recently been published. They supply 
valuable material foi the close study of the history of these people, 
and I beg to refer studious leaders to such publications foi 
details. My stiay notes have been classified into, Personal, 
Tcrutoiial and Administrative. 

Of the persons concerned, none stands highei than Shivaji — 
the founder of the Empire. What was he like ^ Grose tells us 
that Shivaji was ‘Tail, lean, and wiry”. Mr R. B. Worthington 
rccoids that “In* the walls of the fort of Smdhudurg in Malvan, 
prints of Shivaji’s hands and feet are held in reverence.* He 
saw them himself. They are piotected by small domes. “ But,” 
says he, “for their smallness, these prints are very accurate 
rcpicsentations of a hand and foot” Mr. Worthington adds his 
woithy testimony to the fact that Shiviji was a small and wiry man 
Wo can theicfoie accept the other part of Grose's assertion that 
he was ‘ fan ' — that is, a member of one of the superior castes. 
He was the son of a Raja. His father was Shahaji Raja Bhomsla 
He had no sacred thread, and that omission was supplied at his 
coronation. Sir James Campbell* says “ By lavish bounty to 
Brahmans and by scrupulous observances of religious ceremonial, 
Shivi\ji was, by Giigilibhatt a learned Brahman from Benares, 
raised to the highest place among Kshatriyas”. As long as the 
history of the evolution of man as propounded by Ethnologists, 
has been accepted, this rise to the higher rung of the social 
ladder marks an era, and Marathas proper have ever since, laid 
claim to that rank, The next person ot importance was Bajirav 
Peshva. Who was then this person, ^ it naturally suggests itself. 
He was a Brahman from a sea-coast village near Ratn^giri. The 
Honourable Rao Saheb V, N. Mandalik, C. I E , a member of 
that community tiaces the origin of this caste from Egypt 
(Asiatic Society's Journal). They were foreigners , fair, intelligent, 
industrious and clever. They were looked down by the local 


* Thana District Gazetteer, page 41 1 . 
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Brahmans and it was with great difificulty that a Desha&tha could 
be persuaded to offei his daughter to a Peshva. But once having 
been accepted as Brahmans, the Peshvas could easily raise 
themselves to the highest social position with the wealth and 
influence they possessed. Sir James Campbell dwells at length on 
the question of raising foreigners to higher social ranks and this is 
an instance of that sort Their supeiior intellect has enabled 
them to keep up that position even after their powci has been 
demolished, and the Honourable Mr G K. Gokhalc, C.I.E. is a 
bright example of what a Konkanasth Biahman is capable of 
Foreigneis at first, Konkanasthas at the second stage, and Poona 
Brahmans or Deccan Brahmans of the present geneiation, they 
illustiate how caste denominations do iindeigo change The next 
ethnic group which played an impoitant pait in the histoiy of the 
Marathasaie the Prabhus. They also aie foieigners, liut of a moie 
ancient date as all the Aiyans of India aie 'Pheii castc-names also 
show their territorial migrations. For instance, Chandiaseni is the 
corruption of Chandiashreni, or that subdivision {s///e/n) which 
comes from the valley of the Chandra now known as the Chinab 
Then Kayasth simply means residents of Kaya oi Anga Desh 
that is Oude. They are also called Dalbhyas wluch means that 
their next stage of migration was DMbhum. Lastly they aic 
called Prabhus — which means lord, rulers, admmistratois. It 
will thus be seen that neither Shivaji whose ftimily came fioin 
Rajputana, nor the Peshvas, who came from Egypt, not the 
Prabhus who came from the valley of the Chinab in Kashmn and 
Punjab via Oude and Dalbhum, are the original lesidenls of the 
tract they now claim as then “native land”. Wlio then aic the 
Marathas ? The answer IS “ Marathas are a conglomerate body 
of tribes and castes, who have settled themselves m the liact m 
which the present Marathi language is sjioken, and Grant DufPs 
History of the Marathas is the history of this mixed ethnic grout) 
containing Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, Shudias and un- 
classified foiest tribes. Maratha therefore is not a caste in the 
‘ Title ’ selected foi this volume by Grant Duff. 

The ethnic elements which constituted the peisonncl of the 
Maratha nation has been described by Mi Justice Riniade. I le says 
“The table-land of Maharashtia has been inhabited by a popula- 
tion in which the Aryans and Diavidians have been mixed in due 
proportion, so as to retain the good points of both without 
exaggerating their defects In their physiognomy the people aie 
not as fair or well-piopoitioned as the people in Northern India 
are, neither are they as black and hard-featured as the Southern 
Dravidian races The Arya?i element itself includes in Maha- 
rashtra a due mixture of the first settlers, as also of the subse- 
quent Scythian invaders.” Mi. Justice Ranade adds, that Uie Maho- 
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medan luleis ui the Deccan took Hindu wives in their harems. The 
seventh Bahmani King allied himself with the Vijayanagar family, 
and the ninth married the daughter of the Raja of Sonkhed. The 
first Bijapur King took for his wife the sister of one Mukundiav, 
a Brahman. The first ruler of the Bond dynasty of Bidar got his 
son maiiied to the daughter of one Sabaji Maratha The first 
Ahmednagar King was the son of a converted Brahman Kulkarm^ 
of Patri in Beiar, whose family had entered the service of the 
Vijayanagar King The Biahman surname Bhairav became Bahri, 
the distinguishing title of these kings, and they so faithfully re- 
membeied their oiigin that they conquered Patri and gave it m 
tnavi to the Brahman Kiilkarms after a long struggle with the 
Berar rulers * 

Such was the peisonal element that existed in Maharashtra 
at the time of Shivaji But “He did not create the Maiatha 
power , that power had been already created though scattered in 
small centres all over the country. He sought to unite it for a 
higher purpose”. That is all * 

The Bargirs are the people next in importance in the History 
of the MaiMias Baigir is not a caste. Any cavalry soldier who 
could not supply his own horse and who was therefore left in 
chaige of an animal belonging to a higher soldier was a Bargir. 
He may have belonged to any caste He was the dread of 
Bengal, where he was known as Sii Heibert Risley gives 

a lucid dcsciiption of this Borgi — this Maratha cavalry officer, 
lie says . — 

The following notice of it in the new edition of Hobson- 
Jobson makes the mattei clear — “ A trooper of irregular cavalry 
who IS not the owner of his troop hoise and aims (as is the 
normal practice) but is either put in by another peison, perhaps 
a native officer in the regiment, who supplies hoises and aims 
and receives the man’s full pay, allowing him a reduced rate, or 
has his horse from the State in whose service he is [“ According 
to a man’s reputation or connections, or the number of his 
-followers, would be the rank (mansab) to him. As 

a rule, his followeis brought their own horses and other 
cciuipment ; but sometimes a man with a little money would 
buy extia horses, and mount relations or dependents upon 
them. When this was the case, the man riding his own horse 
was called, in later parlance, a Siledhr (literally, “equipment- 
holdei”) and one nding somebody else’s horse was a bUrgir 
(‘bill den-taker’) JV. Irvhie, The Ai my of the Indian Moghuls, 
J. R. A S July i 8 g 6 , p. 539*] 


* Justice Ranade’s Rise of the Maratha Power, page 33 38. 
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It was the practice of the Maratha saniars to allow then 
mercenaries to realise arieai pay by looting the country and the 
woid bargir thus passed into popular speech as the designation 
of a Maiatha troopei. In Bengal it appears under the foiin 
dorgi m the nuisery rhyme intended to Inghten a restless child — 

Chhele ghumalo^ pada judalo borgi do deshe , 

Bulbulite dlian kheyedihe^ khCijnCi ddw kishe^ 

which may be rendeied — 

The^ baby is sleeping, the village is still, 

The bo 7 gis are iiding aiound. 

The bulbuls have eaten the guun in the ear — 

Oh * how is the rent to be found 

The Mavlis and Hetkaiis weie local residents of the valhes 
of the Sahyadri Range, and of the tract called Maval and llet 
respectively. Het is a country situated to the south of the Rivei 
Sawitri 

A man speaking Marathi, is theiefoie the crucial test of a 
Maratha In the light of the recent linguistic survey, Oiant 
Duff’s boundaiies of Mahaiashtia — the Marathi-s[)eaking people's 
and-have to be modified and Sir Herbert Risley’s concise desenp- 
tion supplies that want It luns “Maiathi, in its various 
“dialects, extends nearly across the I’eninsula of India In the 
“ Bombay Presidency it coveis the north of the Deccan Plateau, 
“and a stiip of country between the Ghats and the Aiaiuan Sea, 
“extending to about a bundled miles south of Goa It is tilso 
“the language of Beu'ir and of a good portion of the noith- 
“west of His Highness the Ni/ani’s dominions. It sti etches 
“across the south of the Central Piovinces (e\ce])L in a few 
“ localities in the extreme south, wheie Telugu is the language), 
“ and occupies also a gieat poition of Beiai, The poiailation 
“returning the language is 18,237,899” i 

SIDIS OR NEGROES. 

“Neaily every season between 1672 and 1680, sometimes 
with leave, sometimes without, the Sidis came to Bombay to 
winter, that is to pass the stoimy south-west monsoon (May- 
October), In 1674 they scared the people from Sion fort in the 


* Sir Herbert Risley’s Census of India iQOi Vol I page 94 
t Census of Indiar 1901, Vol, I, Part L— Report; p.314. 
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north-east of the island of Bombay but were attacked by English 
troops, and agieement was made that no moic than 300 of the 
Sidi’s men were to icmain on shoic at one time and that none 
of them were to have any arms except a swoid These visits 
placed the English in an unpleasant dilemma If they allowed 
the Sidis to land, they loused the suspicion and angei of Shivaji 
If they foibad the Sidis landing, they displeased the Moghals/' 
(Low’s Indian Navy, Vol 1 , pp. 62-63) 

SHIVAjrS CORONATION AND FRIENDSHIP WITH 
THE BRITISH 

Shivaji’s relations with the Butish East India Comiiany wcie 
friendly Andei son’s English in Westein India tells us at page 
77, that 

“ When Shivaji was ci owned at Raygad in 167^ an embassy 
“ sent l)y the Bombay Government found him friendly, lie 
“granted them leave to tiade to any part of his teriitoiy on pay- 
“ing an import-duty of two and a half [m cent, he allowed 
“them to establish factoiies at Rajapui, and Dabhol, m Ratnagiii, 
“at Chau I in Kolaba, and at Kalyan , and he aiianged to make 
“good pait of then losses fiom his sack of Rajapui ” 

In 1674 Shivaji burnt Ivarwai because tlie castle was not 
suucndeied. The hhighsh factois weie tieated civily and no 
haim was done to the factory/*^ 

In the yeai 1675 A. I), the English lactoiy was taken, hut 
no violence was done to the kictois , and the countiy as far as the 
Gangavah River became subject to bhivaji 1 

In 1670 the Poituguese defeated Shivaji at sea. Ihit he came 
perilously near them on land, taking several foits in the noUh- 
east of Thana, attacking (Biodbandar in Salsette This is the 
fust mention of Shivaji’s fleet. This advance of Shivaji’s led the 
English to send him an envoy, and an alliance was agieed to, in 
which he piomised to lespect the English possessions 

THE PORTUGUESE 

“The Poituguese m their waifaie exhibited gieater barbarity 
than Maratha fiee-bootcis. They not only carried fiicand swoid 
into the defenceless villages, but destroyed the temples, and 
attempted to convert their piisoneis by foice” as Grant Duff him- 
self says at page 315. 


* East India and Perbia, pp. 146-147, 

' Fryer 

a Anderson’s English in Western India, pp, 76-77, 
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THE MOGHALS 

Captain MacKintosh lecoids in the Journal of the Bombay 
Geograpthical Society (Vol I, pp 241-242) that the ways of the 
Moghal army caused discontent and honor which made the Kolis 
of North Poona tiansfer their allegiance to the Hindu Kings 
Khent, the Sar Naik and many leading Kohs lose in rebellion 
A Moghal aimy was sent into the hills, the hill-forts were 
strengthened and garrisoned, the people of this toiest-tiibc were 
hunted down and either made pnsoneis or slaughteied, the Sai 
Naik and his clan were destroyed, and the piisoneis wcie taken 
to Junnar and their heads cut off and piled into a pyiamid and a 
platform built over them which is still known as the Black Plat- 
form or Kala Chabutra (like the Black Hole of Calcutta) 

“ But the Mahomedan Ruleis of the Deccan in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were not bigoted fanatics as is supposed 
The rise of the Maratha power, was the upheaval of the whole 
population, strongly bound together by the common affinities of 
language, race, religion, and liteiatuie and seeking fuither soli- 
darity by a common independent political existence Regaid for 
Vatans^ in the old country has been a maiked feature of Maiatha 
character It is the histoiyofthe formation of a tiue Indian 
nationality, raising its head high above the tioubled wateis of 
Mahomedan confusion. The fact was that like the Protestant 
Refoimation in Europe in the sixteenth centuiy, theie was a 
religious, social, and litei ary Revival and Refoimation in India, 
but notably in the Duccan” Suiely it was oiigmally the history 
and progiess of confederated states until the PeshvaS genernment 
under Nana Fadnavis, which Avas nick-named m the Com ts of 
Hyderabad and Seningapattam as Bmabhai Government — a 
clannish confedeiacy in which the lelations and castemen of the 
Peshwas played a very piominent pait. Justice Ranade defines 
Bardbhdt as the Government of the confedeiacy of 1 'welve 
Leaders, but Molesworth defers fiom him in this respet'l 
“Barabhm was” Justice Ranade admits “a nick name”. Accoiding 
to Molesworth’s Dictionary it means “the lelations and castemen 
of the Ruling Raja who arc enlisted as soldiers to form ase[)aiate 
regiment or cavaliy”, with the difference that in thn case they 
formed a Government. 

I have thus tried to give the latest disci iption of the people 
of Maharashtra and will now add selections to show what soit of 
country do they live in 

The country of Maharashtra enjoys natuial advantages of 
position and climate which are denied to the pcojilc ol the low- 


* Justice Ranade's Rise of the Mahatha Power, pp 6, 7, 8, 10. 
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lands and the valleys ot the Ganges, the Indus and the other great 
rivers which flow into the Aiabian Sea oi the Indian Ocean The 
characteristic featuies of the Mahiirashtra counliy aie the great 
mountain ranges which enclose it on two sides — the Sahyudii 
Range running from north to south, and the Satpura and Yindhya 
Ranges lunning from east to west. The minor ranges, which 
break out in rugged outline fiom these iTiountain chains and 
from the watersheds of many rivers which fall ultimately into the 
Godavaii and into Krishna, give the whole country an appearance 
of ruggedness and unevenness not to be met with m other paits 
of India on such a scale. Geogiaphically, Mahaiashtia includes 
the Konkan — the stnp between the Sahyadri and the sea, the 
Gfiatmi\Um^ being the countiy on the top of the ranges, and tlic 
De\h^ which includes the valleys lowei down tlie nvei. Thehill- 
foils on the toi) ol these langes typily and protect the natuially 
defensible position of the countiy, and they have played an 
impoitant pait in its political history These chaiacteiistic 
features of the country secuie foi it the advantages of a good and 
biacing climate, which distinguishes it fiom the diy and moist 
extiemes of heat and cold of the tenipeiatiuc of the plains in 
North India and the lowlands. At the same time, owing to its 
hilly charactei, the soil is pooi, and the country is sparsely in- 
habited by a haidy and abstemious people. It IS the old stoiy 
of the Highlands and the Lowlands, the gifts of natuie being 
evenly distiibuted to all alike on the pnnciplc of compensation.’’* 

ADMJNISTRA TIVE 

To dispiovc the impicssion produced by piejudiccd wi iters 
as to the chaos that prevailed in Maharashtia in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries one has only to (luoto the following passge 
fiom page 420 of Volume IV of the East India Papeis : — 

Dadaji Kondadev managed Shahaji’s estates at I'oona and 
“ Supa with great success, continuing the system introduced by 
“ Malik Ambai. He was paiticularly successful in the Mdvals 
“01 Hilly West, wheic the people had fallen into gieat misery. 
‘‘ He remitted lents, found employment foi the people as guaids 
“and messengeis, and exterpated the wolves that infested the 
“ country.” 

Sir James Campbell in Vol X, page 195, of the Bombay 
Gazetted rccoids that “ Shivaji by introducing a better revenue 
system and offeung the people well-paid employment did much 
to improve the distnct of Ratndgiri” the policy, it may be pic- 
sumed, adopted all over the Raj established by Shivaji. 


* Justice Ranade’s Rii^e of the Maratha Power, pp 18-19, 
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* * ** Shivaji’s system of Civil Government was distinguished 
from those which preceded it or succeeded it in seveial important 
respects . — 

Firstly, — In the great impoitance he attached to the hill- 
foits, which were virtually the staiting unit of his system of 
Government. 

Secondly, — In his discoiuagement of the hcreditaiy system 
of transmitting high offices m one ancUhe same family 

Thirdly, — In his refusal to grant jahdgu assignments of 
land for the support of Civil or Military Officers 

Fourthly, — In the establishment of a direct system of icvenue 
management, without the intervention of district oi village 
Zaminddrs 

Fifthly, — In the disallowance of the farming system. 

Sixthly, — In the establishment of a Council of Ministeis 
with their proper work allotted to them, and each diiectly les- 
ponsible to the King in Council, 

Seventhly, — In the subordination of the Militaiy to the civil 
element in the administration 

Eigthly, — In the mtermixtuie of Brahmans, Urabhus, and 
Marathas in all offices, high and low, so as to keep check upon 
one another ” 

SOME INTERESTING INCIDENTS RECORDED BY 
HISTORIANS OTHER THAN GRANT DUFF, 

SHAHA/I RA/A, When Shahaji Raja reached his twentieth 
year, Nizam Shah Bahiri died. He left two sons, seven years old, 
born of different motheis. The king’s two widows filaced the 
King’s two sons on Shahaji’s knees and appointed him Va/ir 
He received^ the obeisance of the different dependant Chiefs, 
JMhavriio his fathei-indaw was annoyed. He obtained the assis- 
tance of Mir Jumla from Emperor Shah Jehan against him 
Shahaji went to Kalyan, and then Mahuh, and finally to Bijapui, 
On his way from Mahuli to Ihjapur Jijiiwa was seized with 
violent pains as she was gone seven months with the child 
Shivaji. Shahaji had to leave her behind with a small escort 
Her father after being rebuked by other Sarddrs— sent for her 
and sent her under an escort to Shioner where Shivdji was born 
m 1626. 

[Selections from Government Records of the Bombay Secre- 
taiiat by G. W. Forrest, Vol. I, p. 4.] 


* Justice Ranade’s Rise of the Maratha Power, pp. 131-132. 

/ 
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SIVAjrS DISGUISE. 

Shivaji’s treatment by a Patel’s wife ie.som]>lcs that of Kinp[ 
Alfred the Great of England — 

Shivaji went to Chanda, and from theie to the clistnct of 
Indiue He soon afterwards passed the Godavan and i cached 
a village, where some of his own hoise undei Anandiav had been 
pliindeiing a shoit time before Shivaji and his attendants 
leniained the night at the house of the Patel 'I'he Patel's wife 
told him that Shivaji’s tioops had destroyed their village, and that 
she wished to God, that ShiVt\ji might die in confinement at 
Delhi , and she, little thinking that he was present, abused Shivaji 
in the most violent terms. Shivaji looked towards Niraji and 
smiled He made a note of the name ol the village and of the 
woman [E J Enssell in G \V Foi rest’s selections from the 
letters, dcs[)atchcs and othei state papers pieservedin the Hombay 
Societal uit, Vol I, Pan I, p 17 ] 

ENGIIS/r EAIh\ 4 SSY AT SIIIVA/TS /JVS 7 A LI.A 7 IOA^ 

An embassy from liombay seems to have spent three months 
of May, June and July 1674 on the top o( Raygad 'riu* embassy 
was sent by the gieat Geiald Aungiei. Shiviiji was not unliiendly 
to the English 'i’he embassy consisted o( Heniy Oxenden who 
was afterwaids (1676) I)e[mty Goveinoi oi Hombay, and two 
lactois. Shivaji assuied the ambassador that the English might 
tiade Ircely through the whole of his country , on the 6th of June 
the ambassadoi and his retinue went to couit to congratulate 
Shivaji. 'Phey lound the Raja seated on a magnificent thione 
and all his nobles waiting on him in lich attiie. On enteiing tiie 
couit the English made their obeisance. Shivaji was forty-seven 
yeais ol age, of a handsome intelligent (*ountcimncc, and (01 a 
Maiatha fan in skin. His eye was keen, his nose long ac([iuline 
and somewhat drooinng, his beard trim and ])eak(‘d, and Ins 
mustache slight, his cxjiicssion was laiiid and icsokUi*, haul and 
feline 

SHIVAJI IN BOMHA V 

In 1679 A 1 ) cniaged with the hmghsh foi allowing the Sidi 
fleet to take shcllci in Pombay haihoui, Shivaji’s admiial look 
possession oi khandeii (Keneiy) to the south of the haiboiu 
mouth 'Phe ICnglish and Sidi joined in an attein])! to turn out 
the Marathas 'Phi‘ luiglish sent a fleet and theie was some haid 
fighting Both Sides suffered seveiely but the Maiathas con- 
tinued to hold the island. [Bombay Ga/ettcei, Vol. XI, p 145.] 


[ Bombay Gv/etteer, Vol. XI, p 368J. Sec also page 5 ^upru 
Ih 
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SmVA/rS RECEPTION A T HAWRABAD 

When Shivaji got as fai as the Dad Malul, Tanna Shah 
came out to receive him, and desired him and Raghiinath 
Narayan and Pralhad Niraji to sit down On taking leave, Shivaji 
leceived from Tanna Shah very iich di esses, five eleiihants, ten 
horses, a fine palanquin, and five lakhs of pagodas All 
Shivaji’s officers also received di esses. [E J l^Vissell quoted I )y 
G. W. Forrest in Selections fiom Government recouls, p. 20 ] 

jBA/I PRAB U took his post in a defile through which the 
road led, and lemained there lead} to receive Fasil Khan 'fhey 
foughf till noon and Fasil Khan could not foice the defile. Haji 
Pfabhu kept his ground, but he w'as at last killed Shivaji, in 
testimony of his high sense of the gallant conduct of Baji IVabhii, 
gave his son Bapji Baji the office of Ba/cs//t and a He 

also bestowed upon him the Kilkddri (Commandantship) of all 
the forts which had been held by his father. [Gov eminent Re- 
cords, Bombay Secretariat by W. G-. Fonest Vol 1 , Part I, 
p. I 3 -] 

“ When Shiviiji escaped from Panhala and went to Rangna 
he (Baji Prabhu) posted himself with a thousand men in a 
narrow defile, where he contested evciy inch ol guniiKl with the 
Bijilpur General, in Command of oveiwhelming loices till he 
heard the gun announcing Shivaji’s safe aiinal at Rangna wliin 
at last he gave up breath exhausted from the elfects of tlie 
wounds he had leceived 'Phis exploit and sainfice lu\e been 
compaied with the heroic delence of the Pass of 'riiennopjl.u so 
well known to the leadeis of Greek Histoiy (Justue R.inade’s 
Maiatha History, \'ol I, pp. 75-76) 

“Bdji first drove back the cavaliy with great slaughter, two 
assaults by fresh infantry weie similaily lepuKed, but about 
midday the son of Aficul Khan headed a thiid despeiato attack 
with overwhelming numbers, when, Bdji having lost hall the 
little band, retreated (only) after hearing the signal given fiom 
Rkngna (fort) He was killed immediately afterwauls, and died 
expressing satisfaction Theie is no more stiiiing incident in 
Shivaji’s wonderful caieei. (Ciavvfoid’s “Oiii 'I'loubles in Poona 
and the Deccan, p 139”)” 

BALAJI AVJI. 

Shivaji’s Chitnis was a Piabhu, named Bdldji Avji, whose 
acuteness and intelligence were remarked by the English at 
Bombay on an occasion when he was sent there on business. 
[Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIX, p 244.] 
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MAHUKUM SING, 

Tht first expedition against Shivaji aftei his coionation was 
headed by Mahukum Sing who had charge of Aiiiangabad. 
Mahukum Sing moved against him with ten thousand infantry, 
and ainved about halfway between Ahmednagai and Poona. 
Shivaji sent Piatapuiv Gu/ar Sainaubat with twenty thousand 
men Mahukum Sing boldly attacked Piatapia\ He was 
howe\ei killed and his army defeated. A laige amount of booty 
fell into the hands of the victoi. [Selections from Guvciiiment 
Recoids, Maiatha peiiud, Vol. 1 , Part 1 , p i^,] 

SNA ms TE KHAN 

The second expedition was headed by Shahistc Khan. 

A girl, alaimed foi hei life, showed Shivaji the way to 
Shahiste Khan^s room Shaliiste Khmi awake and immediately 
fled : he le{)t over a wall that was in his way and got safe beyond 
It. Shivaji pill sued him, made a cut at him witli his swoid, and 
cut off his tlnimb. The tumult awoke all the guaids and 
attendants, who closed all the exits aioiind Shivaji, but Shiviiji 
made his escape by the way he entered. When Shiviiji got out 
ol the window, he saw a man with a tou'h upon an elei)hant and 
jieiceived that the load by which he had to pass was defended. 
He consideied toi a moniemt, and deiteinnned to attack the 
paity. He made an onset unth such vigour i/iat he cut his way 
through than The elephant wa\ badly wounded and had its trunk 
cut off, Shivaji having thus got clear, mounted a horse and lied, 
and in the moining lie aiiived at Rajgad. [Selections from the 
Goveininent Recoids of Dombay Secretaiiat, Vol. I, Pait I, 

p 15]- 

POONJ IN 1663. 

^Hiey say that thice of the Maolis foiced themselves into 
Shahiste KhaiPs room, but two fell into a cistein of water and 
tlie thud, though he cut off Shahiste KliaiVs thumb, was killed 
by his speai' 'Pwo slave gills dragged Shahiste Klian U) a place 
of safety, while ' Cirant DufPs account states that the Khan’s 
fingeis ^^ere cut off as he was letting himself out of a window. 
[Klliot cV Dowson, Vol. VII, pp 270-271,] 

PRAYERS FOR AURANGZEH, 

In 1679 Shivaji plundered the fort of Golna about fouiteen 
miles north of Malegaon in the Nasik Ihstnct During this siege 
the Mariilhas stopped all supplies to the impeual camp, and 
numbcis died of famine. They offered prayers onCe a week for 
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the long life of Auiang/eb (then enemy), beeduse his mode of 
making war was so favouiable to their suceeiss [Scott's Deccan, 
Vol. II, p 109 ] 

SlflFA/rS CENOTAPH 

Sindhuduig the foit of Malvan in the Ratangiii Distiict luisin 
It Shivaji’s cenotaph and in its chief shiine Shuaji’s image is 
worshipped The image is of stone, and the head is ro\ered 
^\lth a silver, or, on high days, with a gold mask In the walls, 
prints of ShiVciji’s hands and feet aie held in icvcMcncc and 
protected by small domes But foi then c\(’eeding smallness, 
these prints are very acciiiate lepresenlations ol a hand and 
foot [Ml. R B Worthington, C. S ] 

'fhe temple 01 shiine is suppoited by a yeail) allow.uK c ol 
Rs. 1,522 assigned in 1812, by Kolhapui C^hu*l [Nanne’s M,S.»S. ] 

HILL FORTS 

Repcjit asciibes the constiuction of most ol the Hill loUs lo 
Shivaji but some existed befoie his Lime and weie the woik of 
eaily Hindu lulers Many Nasik foits Indrai, C'handoi, M'ringolvadi 
and Ankai-Tankai appeal to have been used foi leligious 
purposes, and like Shiv nei in Junnar have caves in them 'riie 
eailiest mention of a foit being used foi political pin poses is in 
the ninth century In A D 808 Markinda fort in the ("hantloi 
range appeals to have been an out-post of the Rashtiakut.i Ring 
Govind III, two of wdiose coppei-plate giants are teiouledas 
having been issued from Markinda i'alk‘d Mayiiikhandi m the 
inscription. [Mr W. Ramsay C S. m Indian \nti(iuai\.] 

ANKOLA. 

In Februaiy 1676, P’^iyei desciibed Ankola as halt destio>id 
by Shivaji, and almost down 01 deseited. Half the maikct was 
burnt and the lemaining shops weie emjity [ICast India and 
Peisia, p. 158] 

HALE EOT FORT 

t 

In 1675 Fryei found that foit Shiveshwai 01 Halekot was, 
but recently conqueied by Shivaji, and that it was stiong 
place, [East India and Peisia, p. 146.] 

EUR MAG AD FORT, 

The island of Kill niagad in Karwar was foitilied b> Shivaji 
and named Sidhgad [Sir James Campbeirs Bombav Ga/ettt‘eK 
Vol XV, Fait II, p. 328.] 
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MULHER FORT . — in the Nasik Dislricl was in 1663 in the 
hands of Shivaji,* but he seems to have lost it He plundeted it 
m T672 * In 1680 the Maiatha commandant of Mulhei made 
an unsuccessful attcm])t to sei/e Aurang/eb^s rebel son I^rmce 
Akbar * 'Fhe descendants of this officci arc known as Mulhei kars 
and are Piabhus by caste 

THAN A FORT 

In 1648, by tile capture ol Kalyan, Shivaji began the senes 
of aggiessions, which aftei a century of disorclei, ended in the 
Marathas gaining the whole of Thana except the island of 
Bombay and some tracts in the wild north-east, I'he descendants 
of the manager of the fort aie called Sashtikar Gufites, fiom 
Salsette the island in which Thana is situated. In 1666 Shiva p 
diove the Moghals out of most of the South-East of 'Phana 
[Nail lie’s Konkan, p 62 ] 

SA MBNA/ PS RELATIONS WITH TJJE ENGLISH 

In 1681 and 1682, as jiail of the scheme to iinpiove the 
position of the English (kiniiiany Sn John Cdiild, the ihesident 
at Suial, wvis oidcred to lestore the Kaiwai factoiy on a huge 
scale than beloie In 16S4 tlie hhiglish weie neaily diivcn out of 
Kaiwai. [Bi Lice’s Annals, 1 * 1 1 , p. 460] 

THE CO IV QUESTION 

'Hie Clew of one of two small vessels, the Mexico and the 
dnna, which had c<>me to Karvvai for caigoes of pcp])CM, stole 
and killed a cow Tliey weie mobbed by the jieople, and Tiring 
in defence, had the nnsfoitunc to kill two childien, 'Fhe people 
seized the peppci and in spite of offeis of lepaiatioii iveie so 
cniaged that the factois’ lives weie m dangci, and the House 
seemed likely to be destioyecl. 'Phe presence of the Ckimpany’s 
shiiipnig prevented an attack [Factory to Suiat, i8th Seplembei 
1684, Biiice^ Annals, W II, ]i. 545] 

SAMBIIAJL 

Ills lelations with the Portuguese : 

In 1682, Sambhaji ipjai relied wdth the Poituguesc and 
determined to take the island of Anjidiv But the Poituguesc 
Viceioy thiew into the island a stiong detachment of tioojis, and 
the Maiathas w'eie forced to withdraw [Orme’s Histoucal Fuig- 
meiits, pp, lit iK: 145] 


* Urmo’s Hisloiicdl Fragments, p 22 
\ Elliott & Dowbon, Vol. VIl; p. 309. 
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In 1685 the Portuguese stirred the Doscus and Sondas of 
Karwai to levolt, and helped them with ttoops. banibhaji-sei^ed 
the island ofKaranja and plundered some places noUh of Bassein 
[Biuce’s Annals, P II, pp 512-541] 

HIS RELATIONS WITH THE MOGI/ALS 

On the death of Shivaji on the 5Lh of 1680, Samhhiiji, 

his son and successoi, by suppoiting the KnipeioPs lebcl son 
Sultan Akbar, brought on himself the anger ol Auiang/cl) 
[Nairne’s Konkan, p 74] 

In 1683 the Moghals lavaged Kalyan, [Andei son’s ICnglish 
m Western India, p. 105] 

No sooner weie the Moghals gone than (1685) Sambh.iji 
overran and plundered Khandesh, took Buihdnimr, and letired 
ravaging the country along the base of Satmdta lulls toisaids 
Nasik. Seventeen other places of note in the neighbouihood of 
the city, all wealthy and flouiishing, were plundeied and burnt. 
[Elliot’s History, Vol. II, p, 307] 

SAMBHAJPS RELATION WITH THE S/DI OF 
/AN/IRA 

Sambhaji made an attack on Unden but failed, and in 
1 etui n the Sidi boats sailed aiioss fiom Bomba), lavaged the 
Kolaba coast, earned off some of tlu* chief inhabitants and 
though several of thcmweie Muhainiihulans, took them to Unden 
and beat them without pity till thc\ agieed to pay a ransom of 
^ij8oo — (Rs 18,000) [Sii James ( amphell’s Bombay (la/et- 
teei, Vol XI, p 441.] 

SHAHU RAJA 

His relahom with the JSnfuh^ ^\ele friendl) CJoveimn 
Stephen Law deputed Captain William Cordon on 12th Ma) 
1739 A.IL to Shahu Raja with a friendly Icttei wishing him gooti 
health and piospciity, expressing his wish to desei\(* his inend- 
ship, and explaining the advantages of fiee tiade. 'Phe R.ija 
said that the English are a good peoide and by keeiiing on good 
terms with them he would be a greater gainer than by bre«iking 
with them. Captain Got don records that Bajnav “ makes small 
account of the Raja ” His son Nanasahib gieatly disiegauled 
him and enteitained high jealousy of the British Embassy. 
Captain Gordon made the acciuaintanix* of, and [iresented t lothes 
to Jivaji Khandcrav the Prabhu Chitnis or ScTTctaiy ol the 
Raja [Forrest’s Selections from Goveinment Records, Vol 1, 

pp- 77-78-] 
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Shahu Raja wiole to Bdjiuiv, “ Your fnendship with the 
English IS to be continued, and theiefoie all that you can do 
towards the mciease of it — fiiil not of doing, for they are men of 
one woid. (p 84). 

BAJIRAO 

Captain Gordon lecoids “ Bajiuiv is said to give gieat 
encouragement to weaveis lor labncing such things as aie useful 
to the natives, and whereof gieat quantities aie imported to 
Bombay and other paits His teiritoiies are well peopled, and 
the poorer soit, in the faiming way, aie rendeied easy in their 
rents which causes his extent of dominion to be in a veiy flouush- 
ing conditum, more so than any othei in the possession of the 
Maidthas,” [Forrest’s Selections fioin Government Records, 
Vol 1 , p. 79. j 

“The sentiments of most of the piincipal men aie that 
Bdjndv has in view to throw off his allegiance to the Rdja” 
{ibtd. 80.) 

THANA 

On the 13th of July 1730 f'aptam Gordon writes, that he and 
his men weie well used by the piincipal officer of I'lidna — a 
legLilai foi tress with two lately erected lound toweis, wheiein 
aie two battenes of guns 'Hus officei was Kesha Ramji Gupte 
the Kdikhdnis 

Khemdo Balia! Cinfms (pp. 473 522) was airested on his 

way to Jinji by the Moghals at Tiivedi Arundchal. He induced 
the Hindu sentiy in chaigc of his cell to allow him to escape by 
substituting a man of similai features. His son Hahiioba offeied 
to take his place and did so. Khando Balldl escaped and went 
to Gmji (Jinji) but the loyal devoted son i\as nuirdeied by 
'Taibiat Khdn Khando Balldl was the son of Bdldji Avji 
alias Bdl Prabhu who was also murdered foi devoted loyal 
sei vices. Bahiroba his grandson offered his life to cnsine the 
success of his father’s plans for the iclief of Jmji. His younger 
brothel Jivdji Khanderdv (p 522) has been mentioned in 
Gordon’s diaiy. [Foriest’s Selections, Vol. I, p. 80.] 

BRA YAGJI PRABHU. 

“ 'fhe fort which occupies the summit of a very steep lull of 
moderate height, and whose defences consist of a sheei scrap of 
over foity feet topped by a stone well, was defended by Piaydgji 
Piabhu Havilddr, who had been reared in the seivice of Shivdji. 
He vigorously opposed the Moghals and disputed every foot of 
ground as they pushed forwaid their advanced posts. As soon as 
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they began to gain any pait of the hill he withdrew his ti oops 
into the foit and rolled huge stones fiom the lock abo\e, which 
did great execution, and, until they thiew up covei, weie as 
destiLictive as aitilleiy In spite of Prayagji’s effoits the blockade 
w^as completed 

“Prayagji the Maratha commandant was buned in the nuns 
caused by the first explosion close to a temple dedicated to lh(‘ 
goddess Bhavani, but was afterwaids dug out alne. Uis escape 
was considered a lucky omen, and undei other ciK'umstances 
might have done much to inspii It the garnsson to piolong the 
defence ” * 

Rdoji Appdji, Babdj] Appaji, Sitaidm Raoji, Vithahav Bahaji 
and Bhaskaridv Vithal the decendants of Praydgji weie Ministeis, 
of Baioda, The piesent scion is Vithalrdv Hhviskai Phanse, 
Khdsgivale, the heieditaiy Talukdai of Vithalgad in Kathiawad 


* Bombay Gazetteer, Vol XIX, p 251 
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